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I’RKKACE 


The preparation of tlii.s treallKo on tho Insulation of Electric 
Alachines has I>o<>n utnlortaknu to rendor available to engineers 
some portion of the results of twenty years of practical work with 
insulating muUjriuls, ami of c^areful study of tlieir insulating pro- 
IMjrties. Probably no other jmijiortios of any materials employed 
hy engineers aro so indefinito as those,, and it is essential for anyone, 
on taking up the subjoet, to disabuse his mind of the idea that a 
high degree of acciirfU'y is at the jiresont time attainable. 

Tho insulation of cables, which is excluded from this volume, is 
the only eastj in whicli tlic use «>f insulating materials has boon 
reduced to some <l«gre« «*f exaetmiss. Tho experience gained in 
cable manufacture might often Jst employed with advantage in 
tho insulation of eloctrit; niucdunes. 

That we still have a great deal to learn on the subject of in- 
sulating materials, has l»»m mferrod to hy O’dorinan in his paper 
on the “ Insulation of C'abltw” f/'m-. f7iM. Elm. Engra., vol. xxx. 
p. 608), in which he staUw: 

“Wo scarcely realise how unlimihal and how unexplored are 
those fields of rosearch. Siip|s»f«! that hy dint of mixing gums, 
resins, oils, powders and solvents, we should get a perfect dielectric, 
watorpnK>f for one hundred years, flexible and extensible, so volt- 
resisting that the thintiesl film suiruicss, with a specific capacity 
almost as low os that of air, yet ufljustahle to a liigh value ; 
sufficiently firm not to clecBntralise, yet fluid enough, when heated 
by an arc, to close in and si*al nji a fatilt. Suppose, besides all 
this, wo can make it at Sd. |ier lb. applied, what will be tho reward ? 
Far more than the value of the three-wire patents or the Dunlop 
tyre, plus the touedietiou of all cUnitricians.'' 

One is naturally averse to mentianing the names of manufactur- 
ing firms in a technical work on the profierties of materials. In 
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the present instance, however, it has been practically impossible 
to avoid some references, and it is hoped that no injustice will 
result to those firms whose products may be equal or superior 
in quality to those of the firms mentioned. In other cases, we 
have adversely criticised various insulating materials which our 
experience has led us to regard as defective, or unsuitable for 
certain purposes. Manufacturers' publications are nowadays 
amongst the best sources of technical information, and we have 
frequently found that it is in the interests of a thorough under- 
standing of the subject, to quote at length from the publications 
of rival manufacturers. The reader will, however, hardly need 
to be cautioned to keep distinctly in mind the tendency of 
manufacturers to be partial to their own products. Several 
manufacturers have generously assisted us by furnishing in- 
formation and samples. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the cordially granted 
permission for us to make copious extracts from the work of the 
respective authors of the very valuable papers that have appeared 
during the last ten years on this subject. When making such 
duly accredited extracts, we give our readers the benefit of each 
author's carefully considered wording, just as we deal with our 
own work in our own words. Such papers have been few in 
number and limited in scope, no comprehensive treatise having 
hitherto appeared. 

The metric system has been employed throughout the treatise. 

Amongst the authors to whom we should like to express our in- 
debtedness may be mentioned: — Dr C. Baur, Mr C. E. Farrington, 
Dr R A. Fessenden, Dr R T. Glazebrook, Mr Mervyn O’Gorman, 
Mr H. F. Parshall, Dr F. A. C. Perrine, Mr C. E. Skinner, 
Dr C. P. Steinmetz, and Mr P. H. Thomas. 

Through the courtesy of the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, we 
have also obtained permission to quote from articles by other 
authorities. We trust that any unintentional remissness in the 
case of \mcredited quotations from, or references to, other sources 
will be pardoned and kindly pointed out to us for correction. 


London, 1905. 
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THE INSUIjATION OE EJAHJTRKJ 


MAClIiNKS 


ClIALTKl; I 

INTKODUCTOItY COKHIDKHATIONH 

Fivb: yearn uik^ of the ahh^nt authoritien on the Huhjec.t of 
inBiilation inadit the folhnvin*^ Htatenient:^ 

“ I liave no fH^miatioii in Haying that ilnn't* an*, not mon^ than 
(jnc (O’ two ('oinpanioH in (Ih^ United Stat(m whont^ inHulations are 
wortli more than h(j rnucli han^ e{»tton doth ai’hn* two yearB^ 
Hervk'o/’ 'Fhe remark applied more <mpc^('ially to the variiiHlioH 
with whieh tapen, ('Icjtlm, and papm’H wcn’e impregnatiuL l^rogreHH 
in the mamifaeture of e!eetri(‘al maeliiriery, c^HptH’ially with njlation 
to the insulating methods employed, has during rta-,ent yoars hemi 
rapid; neveriholesH, thercj still appears to he mm^ii inon^ groping 
in tlie dark in this matter than shouhl longer lx* ma'eHHary,’’ and 
it is tlie imrpoHo of ilm writer’s of this treatise, to set fcu’tli in 
Borvieoaide hu’m the inhu’ination and (*xp(U'ienee wliirth they liave 

* PrtH'. Amrr. InhL FArt\ Eiifjrn.^ vi)l. av. p. IfjG. 

*‘Tis* lM*g! I'Xiiiiw for a di-tnouvo on fhr lioftTiivo iiisaifation whirh infotuid 
in iiKKitu'n hynaino and mottir <u»n‘4rit»iion tho s4atrnH'ni that it m thr, 
grrati‘iit ol>;4arjo to olwtriral dovi'lopinonl at tin* timo. It in a Ikri 

hewaid nontrovorsy that tin* olor.tria inoior m not !»«dng u^'n'd m inorlt hh it 
would ho if it wrro a nion^ |n‘rff»rf. {ninddno. 

From on#* ond of lliig rumniry to llm otli»»r yon ran. go into tlio 
railway tirld, and find apparatir^i wliirh ha.H gmo* to tin’, rfrap lit^ap 
chirfly hooium' it IniJi Ihwii ioHuIati'd with iloh^rtiv** i{i-4n|{it inri. Wit.fun 
a year, f>ti« of tin- largri^t. gonoratora in tin*, world haa liinl it^n annatnrr 
twic4; nowoniid ImoutH! it wan inHulatofi with didoii ivo iiiiiiilal ion, and 
on the tliini trial itn hinhh'r.n r#'j>inivfl it, wilfj iho wim*. i44ifl' whifh 
gliort-rircmltfd it. Tli<; iinmi'V h^#^ in that inHtaio’f* i» alriwlY nlotiit to 
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THE INSULATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 


accumulated on this subject. In the case of one of them, this 
experience has been very thorough and of a decidedly practical 
character, having been gained during the last twenty years in 
winding and insulating, and in designing and supervising the 

$10,000, with more to follow. There is not a central station manager in the 
United States, who has tried to sell power, who has not come into contact 
with a manufacturer or a machine-shop superintendent who told him he 
would not put in a motor unless the central station man would guarantee 
against his shut-down losses and against repairs. Printers have discarded 
electric motors for gas engines, because they say the gas engines have a 
reliability which motors have not. 

“ Every defective electric motor is an argument for the sale of an engine in 
its place, and it is only so because the motor manufacturers have neglected, 
in their rush to keep up with commercial progress, to give to their insulation 
the same care and thought which the engine builders have given to their 
construction. The same process of elimination which keeps poor metal 
out of piston rods will keep poor insulation out of armature coils. But at 
present manufacturers will not seek such improvement until consulting 
and operating engineers insist upon it.” — C. E. Farrington, “Defective 
Machine Insulation.” A paper read before the Franklin Inst, at Philadelphia 
on March 12, 1903. 

“ Up to now, the electrical engineer has in most cases been left to himself 
to find the best insulating rdaterial for his particular purpose. All he could 
do was to pick out the most promising ones among those offered to him by 
the trade. But he is far from having the ideal materials for the different 
types of insulation, especially for high-tension work, which is greatly handi- 
capped by the lack of suitable insulating materials.” — Dr Max von Beckling- 
hausen, American Electro-Chemical Society, April 16, 1903. 

“ I had recently sent me by a large manufacturer of street railway motors, 
a piece of insulating material, for which he claimed very considerable virtues ; 
which had been the best insulation he had used so far, and which he had only 
abandoned on account of its very high price. On my testing a sample taken 
from a motor about a year old, I found that it had been originally a very good 
quality of canvas, covered, above all things in the world, with rubber. Of 
course, the rubber had totally gone to pieces, and was in the form of a black 
non-cohesive powder. Its insulating properties proved so poor, that on placing 
a drop of water on one side of it, in thirty seconds it came through on the 
other side. 

“ The trouble is that the insulating department of a company is generally 
put in charge of some young man of very little practical experience. He is 
‘ generally a good and able man ; makes a lot of experiments which have been 
made over and over again by others, but not published ; thinks he has found 
some good things ; and after a year or so, when he begins to see how the 
machines brought in for repair look, and is really beginning to learn some- 
thing, is promoted to a better position, and the next man goes through the 
same thing. To again take an example, one of the most common things for 
beginner to do is to make up a gum varnish as an insulator. I know 
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winding and insulating jirocnsHUH in iho largfist/ okHd/rin factories 
in England, America and Gc.nnany. 

In electrical macluncu’y, the question of iiisulation is one of 
vital iinportancui. We. have ample evidence that present pracdlce 
in this department generally refle(‘.ts haphazard and individual 
opinions, rather tfian a thorough practical study of the rtH|uirc3“ 
nients in each cased 

porHoiially at leant imi f»f tiuH. Now, r>Id luuid,s know that a gum 

varninh is good ; that it oracks within a year, that it split, h in nold wuather, 
that it ntivor inakoH a gtiod j<»iiit wIjou uhcuI iri pape.r (tr (doth, and that 
its only virtue u that it hK>k.s pretty ft»r a time. Vet, I Hiip[Kme that 
there are at the present time at leant a do'/.(*n eoinpanie.a UHiug vaniinheH 
f<»r insulation, at fnan 81 ho tn $ !•(){) per galhm, when pun; liorated t»il, 
supe.ri(»r in eve.ry renpee.t, ean he, gfit for about SO rents per galloti.” 
Fesstmden, “InHuIalion and ('ondiietiond /Vor. A/nrr. hiM. Sire. Rnifn,^ 
vol. XV., I8UH, p, iruj. 

“ We asked our elei'.t rieal fri«»ndM for full «ietail;4 nti the work an iiiHidating 
varninh had to do. The answer, sigiu-rl by one. of the be:U. known of the large* 
conHiruetion eoneeruH of a df)/.»!n yearn ago, is in niy pt»H.seHHion to day, ami 

reatls : VAn insulating varni>4i nuint eoiitain an little, water nn pcwHihle ami 

dry quiekly. Weeannotgive you furtlmr details, luit if you will make thtj 
varninli an ab«>ve. stated, wtt will make tin; testH to net* whether it has any 
inmilating properties.' 

If Hueh an annwer had betui reinlereri on any other point etanau’ning 
mechanical or eJeririeal engineering, it would have been eonnidereel glaring 
adminnion of ignorance, and m» large eleetrie company wtuild have; tolerated 
mieh ignoranee after it had once exposed itself.*' (k Ih Farrington, Defective 
Machine InnuliUicfn, * A |»a|H*r ivari before the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia iin March li3, HHt.'i. 

**In the. early develo|iiueut of ideetrie. light iiig ami traction induiUry, large, 
quantitieH c»f insulating paint wen* deemed nereemry, ami a mixture of ruhher 
and aHplialtuui in carbon bi-.Mulpliide and naphtha solution wan marketed in 
emuaijoiis fpiantif ies by clev»«r advert i.^ing. 'Fhe ehi<d quality of thi;« mixture 
wa.^ sickening sb'ficji, a by rea.'^on of itwliemical defeefj^ it wan etd>jec.t to 
change, iH ill if h character which made it utterly unreliable. When eh'ct.riciana 
nought a praejjral .•■iulcuilnfo they wer*; f'onfrontcfl with the old formula of 
anpiialium, lin..^a!ed oil, and f urfH'iitim-, a material winoe fbiraiulity ba i ahvayii 
been mdfed at by lioneHf, paint 'makerfi, dln'r** wa---. nothing else.’^ -From a 
publication by i,h«; !V!a«"OiehU'*-eff (!|j»*mical Co, 

^ in a fact that elfTtrical engutecr'i have negh'cteil to im; llte methods 
of applied ehiuni^lry in lhiMm*:4 important item of Umir ttork. 'they have 
cheerfully gone on am! t»ii, jaunt ily ignoring well-kiioivn cficmicid lawi^, ami 
trUHting to ihf* cli,.verne.-m of their -ale^ departments-^ to diift Ui buyers the 
renporrHihility for and anitoyattc^o, whicdi might be wholly iivoided 

were; coiwcientioiiM ?tiidy iiiiide of thi! prolilmny (*. K. Farrington, Franklin 
Institute, March 1:3, liitKI, * 



4 THE INSULATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 

Some of the most important requisites for satisfactory insulating 
materials are^ — 

I. High insulating quality. 

II. Toughness to withstand mechanical strains. * 

III. Ability to withstand vibration. . 

IV. Flexibility and freedom from brittleness. 

Y. Longevity. 

VI. Ability to exclude moisture. 

VII. Ability to withstand hea^ ■ 

VIII. Ability to withstand the action of acids.^ I 

IX. Adaptability to use in such forms and ways as to 
permit of a high “ space factor.” 

^ Dr Max von Kecklingliansen (paper read before tlie American Electro- 
Chemical Society, April 16, 1903) lias classified the properties under which 
the different insulating materials have to he considered as follows : — 

“ I. Electrical j)roperties : — 

A. Insulation resistance or conductivity, expressed in ohms per 

cubic centimetre. 

B. Disruptive or dielectric strength, measured by the high 

potential voltage necessary to puncture the material. 

0. Dielectric constant or specific inductive capacity, measured by 
the capacity in microfarads of a condenser liaving the 
particular material as dielectric separating tlie metal plates. 

(This property is less important than the ones mentioned 
under A and B.) 

‘‘ 11. Mechanical properties : — 

A. Strength and workability. (For solids.) 

B. Flexibility and workability. (For semi-solids.) 

C. Viscosity. (For liquids.) 

“III. Chemical properties : — 

A. Combustibility. 

B. Property of resisting influence of moisture (hygroscopic quality), 

air, oil, acids, etc. 

j “ Desirable qualities are, mainly, good insulation resistance, high disruptive 
^rength, fair mechanical properties, especially workability. 

( “Undesirable qualities are, mainly, combustibility and changes in the 
electrical and mechanical properties with rise of temperature or with age, 
akd, of course, high price! 

^ “At the very outset newly wound armatures show strong electrolytic 
action even when they have not been varnished. This is caused by the T 

acids and moisture contained in the cotton covering of the wire. This action 
impregnates the cotton covering of the wire with salts of copper and destroys 
its insulation. By baking the armature in an oven this electrolytic action is 
arrested, unless more moisture be absorbed from the atmosphere. This 
•chemical action is much more apparent and more disastrous when it is set 
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As regards an expression for the insulating qualities, a great 
deal of indefiniteness exists. It was, in the earlier days, very 
general to express the insulation resistance in megohms, and to 
regard that substance as the best insulator which gave by measure- 
ment the highest ohmic insulation resistance. But while a sub- 
stance may have a high ohmic insulation resistance, it may never- 
theless often, one might say generally, be characterised by having 
a lower disruptive strength than a substance of far lower ohmic 
insulation resistance. There has been, and still is, considerable 
indefiniteness ^ as to what is meant by a substance’s ' insulation.’’ 
The writers generally mean its “ disruptive strength.” 

up in an armature which has been treated with varnishes conlainiug shellac, 
copal, hauri or Zanzibar gum, or linseed oil, for the simple reason that these 
materials are almost wholly composed of various ill-united resin and gummy 
acids. The union of these acids is easily brohen down by electrolytic action 
and by oxidation, and when set free they will attach copper wire, causing an 
enormous drop of insulation resistance, whence also the green discoloration 
so frequently found in armature and field windings.” — From a publication of 
the Massachusetts Chemical Co. 

“ A thing insulates because it is possessed of two distinct properties : first, 
the ability to stand the mechanical and electrical stresses due to the voltages 
used ; secondly, because it is such a poor conductor that but a negligibly 
small current can flow through it and leak away. In other words, it will 
neither allow the current to break through it nor steal through it. The first 
property is called by Maxwell the ‘ dielectric strength ’ of the insulator, the 
other property is called the ohmic resistance. The two together form its 
insulating power.” — R. A. Fessenden, “Insulation and Conduction,” Proc. 
Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xv. p. 119, 1898. 

“ Electrical insulation, or the prevention of electrical motion, is analogous to 
I the mechanical operation of fixing bodies by ropes and beams to prevent 
1 their motion ; and, considering the materials which are used as insulators, it 
is very much as if we had only molasses or pitch to make our ropes and 
beams of. If we had only pitch to make ropes of, there would be twm 
very distinct items of strength. If you wish to subject a pitch rope to a 
given stress, you would need to consider, first, at what rate the roj)e would 
lengthen. This rate of lengthening multiplied by the stretching force would 
, give the rate at which energy would be continuously dissipated in tlic 
I stretched rope. Second, whether the given stress would be sufficient to snap 
Itlie rope in two, 

“We have thus a complete mechanical analogy of the two items of strength 
of insulators. In one case the insulator gives way continuously under the 
electrical stress, and in the other case it breaks to jneces.” — W. S. Franklin, 
Proc. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xv., 1898, x>. 152. 

These three totally different kinds of resistance have, I fear, been rather 
mixed up in the discussion this evening, and it is very imp)ortant to dis- 
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What is wanted in electrical machinery is high disruptive 
strength, that is, great power of withstanding high voltages without 
sustaining injury or initiating deterioration, and modern specifica- 
tions and tests should aim at ensuring that a piece of completed 
apparatus shall be able to withstand under test the application, of 
\a voltage several times in excess of the highest voltage to which it 
Will ever be subjected in normal operation. There is here great 
need for precision of statement as to whether the test shall be 
applied hot or cold, for a long time or only for an instant, from 
iny sort of a machine, and over any sort of a circuit and trans- 
forming apparatus, or from an alternating current circuit with 
E pecified wave shape and periodicity, and from apparatus of pro- 
scribed minimum capacity. 

It should be specified whether the voltage shall be coiitinuous or 
alternating ; ^ if alternating, of what periodicity and wave shape, 

tiiigiiisli between them. For example, air has a very liigli specific resiKtaiicc 
but not much dielectric strength ; glass lias a large dielectric strengtli, hut 
not nearly as liigli a specific resistance as air; and paraffin wax lia.s a larger 
surface insulation than glass, but not as high a specific resistance as good 
glass.” — Ayrton, Proc. Am, Inst, The, Mnyrs,, vol. xxi. p. 281. 

‘‘It cannot be emphatically enough stated that the disruptive streiigili 
rather than the megohm resistance is generally tlie true measure of tlic 
usefulness of an insulating material. The axiparent resistance in megohms is 
chiefly dependent upon the character of the surface available for leakage, and 
this varies from time to time according to conditions of dampnesB, etc. On 
the other hand, tents of the disruptive strength permit of forming very relialdc 
conclusions with respect to the usefulness of a given insulating inateriaL — 
Holitscher, E. T.Z., 1902, p. 170. 

1 The Compagnie de ITiidustrie Electrique et Mdcanique of (ieneva 
recently made some tests on the disruptive voltages with continuouB- current 
and alternating-current voltages, and found for various material h a much 
greater disruptive strength in favour of the former than corresponds witli tlie 
ratio of the maximum to the R.M.S. (root-meaii-square, or effective) values 
of the alternating ciuTent. In an article by Steens, entitled “ Direct- Current 
Transmission at 70,000 Yolts,'’ ji^^h^hed on p. 603 of the Electrical lieview for 
Oct. 14, 1904, some of these tests are described as follows : — 

“ A number of insulating substances were tested for perforation. F’irst a 
slieet was tested with alternating current, with the following results 


1st test 


Time of 
Electrification. 

90 secs. 

30 ,, later 


2nd test ( 

I 15 


later 


Pressure. 
^,000 volts. 
11,000 „ 
9,000 „ 
9,000 „ 


Besults. 


Spark passed. 
Strong brushes. 
Spark passed. 
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and whether tlio volta^^o nhall ho the voltai^o, iji. tho root- 

inean-Bquarc (or ItM.S.) value, or the. inaxiinum vcdta^^o. 

It IB the Hurprinin^ ahnonca^ of dotailn on tliOHo varifuin pointn in 

‘‘Till* mnii* .>^h(M*f Hnhji'cU'd to liiri'ct num'til, i^avi* th«* t«»nowiii|r ruHaltn : ^ 

liO HiTA lOjtKM) vcilt?«. 

120 „ 15,iHK» „ 

12(^ ,, I8,CK)0 „ 

120 ,, 2(VH)0 „ 

2 i 0 „ 25,iHK) „ Spark paHHv.d. 

“ThiiB tiiii-i .sp(!(;im«in, twii’i* pii*iv«‘rl all«a‘nafiiig r,urr«':iU. aftar, on Uus 
averagt?, two liuntito^ ap[>lic*atioii of iO,<KKi %‘olt^ lu*., wan ahlo to vvithHtand 
iluriiig t wi'lvi* miiniti*^ a lufaii proHHuro of iiiorf* than 15,000 Vfdl.H, and only 
gavi* way aftar Uh». applii'atioii of 2r>,fMlo volf 4 d.a, for four ininnt.nH, After- 
wards a idii'id (»f whiti*. marldi' mni. tlih’k wan Iriod. Idu* api'idmcin wan 
prrforat<*d aff«*r 75 appliralioii of 20,0fHi volf » a.r. A wi'c.oarl tant 

led to perfonition afU'r two !idnut«*H with Ifi/KKI volt i a.o, 

“ Ikn’foration with direct nurrmt was only arrompHshod after fifteen 
minuteii^ appHration, at. prmHiiri'.H from UVKto tfi 45,000 volpi, tlitj prenmire 
being rained fifKKl volts once every twn ininutes. Already weakened by the 
precesling exiieriinent with aa*., the Hpeedmeit ?diowe,d light hruHlusH frean 
lOjOOtJ volts, ine.rea^iiig up (o voil;s, a erifieal point. Thia tent hIiowh 

very elearly, liki! the former, h«av mueh better the iirmlatiiig iiuiterialH 
renint fl.e. than a.e, pressures. All the Mih.-ganee s afterwarda tenhul gave 
analogourt rewiltH. At, perforation, the d.e, presritire^ reqtiire.d are alwayn 
more than double the a.e. prewuren, and when eapardty playa an imporhuit 
jMirt the ciiirerene.!; is j4ill more iioiieex*hle,'' 

“{■ilaMH i-H very flilFieadt to pieree with d.e. Onlinary white glana of 
0*3 mm. reididrs 2fi,ot>o volts very well, and !'■< only piererd when one. provoke« 
an oHr.iliating distdiarge. Iiy niean^^ of a eoiidemi»u’ ; a -sheet rd window glann 
reHiHis CKyMM) voII-h d.e,, and prohahly more .still/’ 

No healing of the. insiihihu* wjh olMeiwed in the eiuitinnousiaoirrent UtntH, 
and to thin in prolialdy due. in large measure the greater disrupt i%‘e Hf.rength 
as compared with that observed with alternating' etirrenf. It, wamld he of 
infcere:4 to have abided tests with alternating rurrents of %vid*dy dilferent 
|Miriwlif4iieH, 

The arfirdo contiiiiies : ■■ 

“ 11m rlirijet r.urrent is reproached watli the nilh wliieh ii ideet.rolym'H 

certain inKiilafr»rs, and gradually W'eakon-. them hy formiiig a nnlallie hridge, 
wliich eveiitiially completely iwiief rales and rfesii-Myi them, fhil, practice 
long ago jiliowerl that ild?* eannof take place uid*--s there is moisl.tin,! in t,he 
iiiMulaiing niateriitl. X<av, it n? not neeo-siary to sise surh siih.sfaiioeH, for one 
liaBathand matjTialH of the he4 <|tiithty, sueh m ghv'-s, porcrlasn, miea, etc., 
whi(;h enalile one to enlindy einhnh^ the possihilify of e|e*-,t,roIy--4ji Hiankf-i 
to the heat iIiN,!ngagefI %viihiii them, dynamo-, 4 e , rapidly pari with 

the rfiglit rnoiidiire ah-a#rhed wfdha at re4 e»r if* slor^*, a fa*'i wtiteJi explaiiii^ 
why ideedrolyidM, m well known, i« not etfe'fienred m mmli a|.iparaitw if 
thf?y are kept reiiMonahly dry.’* 
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the available reports of tests which tempt one to throw them all 
aside as worthless, and to start afresh. Nevertheless, the results 
of many in other respects elaborate and painstaking tests are avail- 
able, and we shall preface our remarks by a presentation of the 
mean results of a few of the most useful among these tests. The 



Fi(j. 1. — Curves of Disruptive Strength of Yarious Insulating Materials. 


difficulty of specifying the degree of absence of moisture in 
samples is frequently a cause of lack of uniformity in results, and 
there is only too often ample evidence that no suitable precautions 
to ensure the absence of more than the necessary minimum of 
moisture preceded the tests. Nevertheless, the results set forth 
in the groups of curves of fig. 1 serve to at least fix ideas as to 
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magnitudes. From these curves we see that sam^ples built up to 
a thickness of 1 mm. suffice to withstand 5000 E.M.S. volts for a 
great variety of materials, and that for most of these materials 
1 mm. thickness suffices at normal temperature to withstand 7000 
RM.S. volts, and more. 

Nevertheless, it is in practice a matter requiring the greatest 
attention to detail, as well as care in the selection of materials, to 
build an armature with only 1 mm. total thickness of insulation 
from the copper conductors to the iron core, which will stand — 
say, for one minute at 20° Cent. — the application at, say, 50 cycles ^ 
of 5000 RM.S. volts from copper to iron. Few manufacturers are 
able to adopt so high as the half of this value as a standard test 
for completed apparatus built with this insulation allowance. 
Unless one is prepared to devote to this feature of armature con- 
struction much more attention and expense than is customary, 
1 mm. thickness is too small an allowance for ensuring compli- 
ance with so rigid a test. 

Mere thickness, however, is of but little avail. Thus if, after 
much careful development, the end is attained of standardising a 
line of machines with but 1 mm. thickness of insulation, capable 
of withstanding in 95 per cent, of the machines going to test an 
initial break-down test of 5000 RM.S. volts, it would not be at 
once practicable, without further development, to standardise a 
double thickness of this same insulation for apparatus requiring 
to withstand a 10,000 volt test. The circumstance that for many 
materials a doubled thickness will withstand inucli less than twice 
the voltage relates to a property of insulation which as yet is by 
no means understood.^ But it may be illustrated by the curves 

^ The periodicity is generally of but little influence when the test is of but 
one minute duration. But for long periods of application of the testing 
voltage, the heat developed in the insulation will in some cases also be 
dependent upon the periodicity employed. The influence of the ])eriodicity 
is a troublesome qriestion. Skinner has found a very considerable variation in 
the dielectric loss with varying frequency. This is discussed in Chapter II. 

2 ‘‘A test for disimptive strength on small thicknesses proves nothing al)aut 
a large thickness of the same material, because a diininiHliiug dielectric 
strength with increasing thickness is apiJareutly inherent in most insulators, 
unless we allow that tlie experimenters whose results are available have made 
errors of remarkable similarity. I think Professor Perry would ascribe part 
of the apparent extra strength of small thicknesses to the preponderance 
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of figs. 75, 77, 78 and 82, in which as abscissae are plotted the 
number of layers of certain materials and as ordinates are plotted 
the disruptive voltages per layer. Taking the case of untreated 
presspahn (fig. 75), it will be observed that one layer withstands 
on the average 2700 volts, two layers withstand but 2400 volts 
per layer, three stand 2250 volts per layer, four 2100 volts per 
layer, etc., the strength ;per layer rapidly decreasing. This is the 
more important since by testing several layers one would expect 
that the weak portions of one layer would be offset by the good 
portions of other layers, and that the average result ;per layer 
would thus be better the greater the number of layers.^ This 
consideration undoubtedly comes in, and hence the phenomenon 
in virtue of which the strength per layer in the case of most 
materials decreases with an increasing number of layers must be 
even more marked than is indicated by the curves of figs. 75, 77, 
78 and 82. 

Different materials vary greatly in respect to this phenomenon, 
and it is a matter not to be overlooked in the choice of materials 
and treatments. Thus so-called “express-paper'*’ (see fig. 79), and 
also “empire-cloth”^ (see fig. 81), have nearly double as great 

of skin-resistance when the total resistance is small. The weakness of the 
larger thicknesses might also he partly ascribed to the fact that when the 
electrodes are no longer very large compared to the spark gap, the stress lines 
will no longer be uniform, and the potential gradient will at some part of 
the insulation be greater than is given by the total voltage divided by the 
total distance between electrodes. There is also the extra likelihood of 
impurities.” — O’Gorman, “Insulation on Cables,” Proc. Inst Elec. Engrs., 
vol. XXX., 1901, p. 620. 

1 This is occasionally the case ; thus in Fessenden’s paper on “ Insulation 
and Conduction” (Proc. Am. Inst Elec. Engrs., vol. xv. p. 144) is found the 
following paragraph : — 

“A condenser so made, if perfectly pure cellulose is used (perfectly pure 
paper is used in practice), and with pure paraffin, will stand 250 volts per 
thousandth of an inch when the dielectric is less than *01 inch, and at a higher 
rate for greater thicknesses when the effect of small defects in one sheet of 
paper is not so serious.” 

2 “‘Empire cloth’ and ‘express paper,’ being flexible, are capable of being 
tightly compressed together so as to nearly exclude the air between layers. 
This film of air produces irregularities in the rate of fall of the potential 
through the dielectric, and the more completely this is excluded, the greater 
uniformity there will be in the results.” — Harold D. Symons. (Paper read 
before the Students’ Section of the Inst. Elec. Engrs., April 27, 1904.) 
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strength with two layers as with one, nearly triple with three, etc. 
But it does not suffice that the untreated material shall have 
this good property. In modern methods this material is often 
merely a sort of skeleton fabric, providing the framework for hold- 
ing the film of insulating material such as oil or varnish. The 
skeleton framework must be extremely smooth and even, since 
projections from the surface — such as fuzz, threads, fibre or dust — 
break up the uniformity of the film's thickness. Hence cloth 
should be singed and ironed before the film of oil or varnish is 
applied. 

In fig. 73 are plotted the results of tests of presspahn 
and horn fibre, boiled in linseed oil. In these cases a double 
number of layers does not stand nearly doubled voltage, although, 
as compared with the untreated materials, a great improve- 
ment in the actual disruptive strength has occurred. It is 
the more important that the extent of this effect of increasing 
thickness should be known, since the general and necessary 
practice of employing a considerably less specific thickness (i.e. 
thickness per volt) for higher voltage machines would lead to 
the reverse conclusion. On page 4 of vol. i. of Traction and 
Transmission Mr Parshall states : — “ In armatures an approxi- 
mate rule is that the insulation for a 500-volt armature should 
be approximately O'OS inches (1*27 mm.) in thicdcness, the 
thickness for other voltages increasing approximately as the 
square root of the voltage." From this rule he derives the 
following table : — 


Table I. — Thickness of £ 

Normal Voltage of Armature. 

5L0T Insulation foe 

Tliickuess of Slot 
Insulation, 
millimetres. 

Various Voltages. 

Volts per mm. 1 

Thickness of Slot 
Insulation. 

1 

500 

1*27 

1 304 

1,000 „ 

1*80 

I 555 

2,000 „ 

2-54 

785 

4,000 „ 

1 * 3*60 

1,110 

10,000 „ 

5*70 

1,760 


These insulation allowances would, however, not offer by any 
means the same factor of safety, for whereas in the case of 500- 
volt armatures it is common practice to require high tension tests 
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with a R.M.S. alternating current of from 5 to 8 times the rated 
voltage of the armature, 10,000-volt armatures are often passed 
after testing with but 1*5 to 2*0 times ^ the normal voltage. 

Better material is employed in the slot insulation in the case of 
10,000-volt armatures, and greater care is used at every step of 
the work. Were the same material and the same care used as 
with the 500-volt armatures, and were the puncturing voltage per 
mm. independent of the thickness, then a factor of safety one- 
third as great would, for the 10,000-volt armatures, require a slot 
thickness of 

10,000 1 

“500 XyX 1*27 = 8*5 mm. 


Hence, from Mr ParshalFs figure of 5*7 mm. thickness, as suit- 
able for 10,000-volt armatures, one could, on these assump- 
tions, make the rough estimate that 50 per cent. — = 1'50^ 

represents the increased care exercised in choice and treatment of 
insulating materials for 10,000-volt armatures as compared with 
500-volt armatures, and this would appear to generally be the 
case. 

The writers have very good reason to believe that even the most 
progressive manufacturing firms are still comparatively uninformed 
in these matters. Probably nothing short of the most laborious, 
exhaustive and painstaking investigations ^ on a large number of 


^ Some firms take as the standard for high voltage induction motors an 
insulation test at a voltage 5 per cent, in excess of double the rated voltage of 
the motor ; but such a test is in general not sufficiently severe to ensure freedom 
from break-downs in subsequent operation. 

2 “The materials must be tested under all the conditions occurring in 
practice ; when cold and dry and also at as high as 100“ Cent., a tempera- 
ture frequently occurring in electrical machinery. They must also be tested 
when exposed to moisture. Tests between pointed electrodes should not be 
made, as the results are only of local significance. Circular plates should be 
used for electrodes, and they should have a surface of 10 sq. mm. Larger 
electrodes would only afford needless opportunity for leakage from the edges. 

“ Conclusions should only be drawn from tests on a large number of samples ; 
and while the lowest values obtained are indications of the maximum strength 
on which one can rely, the variations amongst the individual results are a 
criterion of the uniformity of the material.”— Holitscher, E.T.Z,^ 1902, 
p. 170. 

“ The tests were usually made by placing the material between metal plates, 
which were connected to the terminals of a high potential transformer. The 
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maUirials, wlH‘n raw and aLs*) whan lr(‘atnd wiUi var*icMiR vaniiHheR 
and subjeci^nl t(» vari(niH pr(K‘.(tHHaH, ('an ptit tins inaihjr on a ni{)r (3 
satisfactory l>aHia Morcov<u*, Uh^ ttnstH should la*, made on a con- 
siderable ran|j;o of thif'.krujHHiJH and nuinljorH of layers, and at difforon t 
temperatures. Ageing Hlumid not be (jverlookuid, nor the hygroscopic 
and other projHjrties of the. niaterialH and thcii iuipn^gnatiorm. 

Experience has shown that th(} si/.e (»f the idcH'.ti’odes between 
which the inaterials an* tftsted should always rfunain (’.onstant in 
order to obtaiii consistent nmults, and the rui^cdmnic.al pressure 
appli(3d should also lie ilm same in all (•omparativ<! tc^sts. 

A (levicfj sktitcherl in fig. 2 afldrdH a simple ineuns for making 
such tests. 

The terminal have automat badly adjustable surfaerm^ as the 
shanks fit loosedy in tubes, ami if nec(*ssa.ry thtw may by 

other sized eleetrodes should tirx^asion retpiire: but cUhc-.h of 25 mm 
diameter, and with tJie edgf*H well roumbnl, ho (hat the Iicsaring 
surfaces are of about 15 mm. ilianuder, answer the purpose for 
almost all comparative tc%HtH rerpiired in praclice, The mcH*Jiani(^aI 
pressure may Im adjustetl hy regulating the tension of the spring. 

Every ultimate* residt should prefm-ahly be derivcai frotn an 
average of HeV(*rid satuplcm,* bix'ausf? of the extreme variahleness 


platen (‘iiiployi'fi for Huh purpiMj' always hav.- writ r<,Mud<‘d cdgeM to 

prevent the iniihH* uiurli owiir^ -Mharp 11ic A/r. of tJu?, phiivn 

varied in iliffen-nt hiti tho nio?a -*alrifar!.i,ry n-.ult' wrre ohtained with 
plak'H approx iiiiafidy U in. in rosmih’d ^ radius 

of about l| in.” Skinuor/* Km-rgy Lo*4 in (’ornmoroial In.-nlafing Material 
when Huhjrrjtcd to High PoUuitiai;* Tmmi. Jm. im4, RRr, AVami , vd xix 
UK)2, p. lom. ' ' * 

* “ Ilie a»’iion of ordinary roinnii'O’iul in *‘n luting loafi-nal under high 
potential rcaiallv ua rrrafn^oudng to mirroundnig in.llu«-urrH, laa-li ^4 

ternjHU-aturi*^ nroiMtur*.^ viuitdaiion, rir„ that a ri»fi^udi'rahh> nuiHhei’ rd’ohNU'va' 
lions an* u.Hi.mlly iiofTH.-^ary in order to ivarji any .-afr-Jb* lory ronrlu.a’oioi I5 h* 
thw rija«fin dm H;|H‘ritir tmU whkh arc grvon in ihi. |iap«u’ are int^unlcd to nhow 
clmmuterbfiruiia^ not f|uanfilanvo rcmilt--., and ao-, thMoforp. not to l,o taken 
for other inaterials, or ravn for otln-f .aMfjde.. .g thr .-arno maOuuak liidii'idsud 
tcHte an; of fifth, value except an they ht in a -uno, or itnl*---. the eoiiditionn 
Hurronnding Ihoiu mv; known to the miniite.a defadd Hluiuior, » Kuergy 
I/WH iii (jonuiieretitl Inadating Malnhl when *-oihjrpf*-d to ffigh Pofiuitiaiy 
I mm. Am,. Init. Kirr. vo|, xix., p fois. 

“ . . . . Moittef im Jifiv.: l.y III.' .-nnti,: iMju,.. „( .lowii 

teHtH. . . . '■-O’Oon.mii, “'nmUi..nij,l,v..Slr. ii«t!, „{ lt,.miiiii„g Mau-rial*," 

Rkctnrmn^ ♦Si*pl ember I Jii'.ii . " # 
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14 THE INSULATION OF ELECTRIO MACHINES 

of even the most uniform of insulating materials. In conducting 
such tests, it should be kept in mind that continuous application 
of the voltage will often break down samples which will resist the 
same strain when applied for but a short interval. It is also of 



Fig. 2. — Frame for holding Samples in testing their Disruptive Strength. 

special importance that the material should have been thoroughly 
dried prior to testing, and preserved from access of moisture during 
the tests. Some materials, however, wliich would be permanently 
affected by high temperatures, should preferably be dried in a 
vacuum oven for a long time at a more moderate temperature. It 
is^very important that every detail regarding the conditions to 
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whicJi the mak^rial hiiB Ikh^i) HiihjertiHl not tlnring^ l)uti prior 

to the tent, shouhl he reconie<l. 

A mctluxl of toHtini^ iii.sulating inatoriulH, whic'h huH yielded very 
satisfactory roBiilts, has h(H5n dc‘Ht‘rihe<l on p. 4^1 of Mcvlrie 
Gcmmtors, The apparatuH, as (htHcnaiaMl, in very (’.rude, Init 

contains the esB(3ntialH whudi shoidd einhodied in iuBulating 
testing sots for the jnirjKmtm diHcuiHsecl In the nmim treatise are 
also descrihcid Bevi‘ral serioH of t<%stH made with this apparatus. 
The inaterialH tested were mh’a eanvuH» mica h,)ng-eIoth, shellacVl 
paper, and red vojm paper. Tin*, threcj former are now no longer 
used to any extent, having l>nen rep!a<*ed hy more snitablo 
inaterialH. Ktnl rope paj)e.r is still widely inn]d<»y(‘d in elecdrhnd 
ap})aratns, and tlu^ di'H<*ripthm <4 the tests and n‘.HultH on tins 
material will lx* n^peated here as an illustration nf the edahoratt^ 
care necessary in obtaining any approach to a uH<'ftd (piantitative 
knowledge <»f the proport ie.s (d a single insulating material The 
paper teskxl averaged 0*148 mm. in thicknesH. ami (?acdi sample 
tested cfunprised hmr layers. This lironght tfm tlistuiptivci voltage 
within the range of the voltmetfu* fuiiployed, and alsfj kunhjd to 
produce imu’e uniform results through the (bx’reased prohalulity 
of the su|>erposition of wa*iik plaecfs or flaws. IHO such 4-layer 
Bamples were prepanal, and were baked for at least tvvcuity-four 
hours at 00 ' Cent, prior to being Hubj«*etcd to tlm insulation test. 
The methcnl of kmt mjiiHisted in arranging five samples hetwetm fivc^ 
separate testing clips, and all conneet4?fl in parallel to a suitable 
source. Tfie voliagf* was raised step by step, and at eaeh sUrp the 
nunibcu' of unpunc,tured samples was noteil. For emdi test c*arri(ul 
out (i,e, for each duraiitm <jf applieafion of the voltage for a given 
tcmiperature) h»ur Hein of live samples eae-b brfdien d«)Wn. 

Thus the 180 samplf’s suflk'cd for the. nine grotips of teHts, the 
results of which me brought togeffher in Tal4«* I !. c'.orrt*/- 

sponded to ilirciHiiflfjreni tern periUu res c2(b F., (H'r I \jitnl Ct), 
and to three intervals of application cif the voltage (u mTinuk, lO 
minutes, and 80 miiiiitim). 
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Tab!.e II. — ^^^s^LATIO^" Tests on Eed Eope Paper (Pour Sheets). 


Temperature, 25“ Cent. 


Effect iv«:‘ 

Vuitagf 


Duration, 

.'> Seconds. 

i 

i Duration, 10 Minutes. 

Duration, SO Minutes. 

Nmulter of ^ 

'ain|)les U.K. 

1 Number of Samples O.K. 

Number of Samples O.K. 







I’ercent. 





Per cent. 





Per cent. 

'irm 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

o 

5 

5 

5 

lOO 


5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

5 

5 

5 

5 

lOD 

5 

5 

5 

5 

lOO 

35(KI 

: 5 

4 

5 

5 

05 

3 

4 

5 

1 

65 

2 

4 

2 

0 

40 


^ 4 

0 

1 

3 

40 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

45110 

^ 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5CMW 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 






Teiufjeratiire 

60° 

Cent. 






250. > 

5 

5 

5 

5 i 

100 

5 

5 

5 

5 

100 

5 

5 

5 

5 

lOO 

3CMX) 

' 5 

5 

5 

4 1 

95 

» 

5 

5 

5 

lOO 

4 

2 

2 

5 

65 

35CH.1 

0 

1 

-j 

1 1 

20 

3 

1 

1 

0 

25 

0 

1 

1 

1 

15 

4(HX) 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4500 

: 0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5000 

0 

r 

0 

0 

‘'I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!» 

0 






Temperature, 

100 

“ Cent. 






2500 

5 . 

5 

5 

5 

100 

5 

5 


5 

100 

' 5 

5 

5 

5 i 

lOO 

3(X)0 i 

5 

5 

5 

f) 

la) 

3 

2 

i 2 

3 

50 

3 

3 ' 

2 

1 

45 ! 

3500 ! 

2 i 

3 

2 

3 

50 

1 

0 

, 0 

0 

5 

: 0 

1 

0 

0 

5 

4000 ; 

0 ' 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(> 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

4500 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5l«}0 1 

0 : 

0 \ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

i 0 

i 


The results set forth in Table II. are plotted in the curves in 
figs. 3 to 8. 

The results show that four 0T48 mm. sheets withstood for all 
these conditions a root-mean-sqnare pressure of 2500 volts, or 4200 
R.M.S. volts per millimetre for this thickness. As actually finally 
employed in finished electrical apparatus, this material could not 
be relied upon to stand a break-down test of much over half this 
voltage. The curves show, however, that red rope paper has a 
very uniform break-down strength, and that this is comparatively 
independent of the temperature and of the duration of application. 
Other tests showed it to have the property of having a break-down 
strength closely proportional to the number of sheets employed. 
This is further confirmed by the test results plotted in fig. 7T. 
vThis, as we have seen, is rather an eicceptional property, and 
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appears to be also inherent to red rope paper when it is used as a 
carrier for insulating impregnations, as is shown by the upper curwe 
of fig. 77, which relates to oiled red rope paper. Eed rope paper 
is of a fibrous nature, is mechanically strong, and runs very nniforin 
in thickness, this latter being a by no means uniniportant feature 
in practice. 

It is thought that the detailed description of these tests on red 



rope paper well illustrates the fact that an intelligent use of any 
insulating material is only possible when results, based on organised 
and comprehensive tests, are available. Not only should many 
other materials be thus exhaustively tested, hut other thicknesses 
of red rope paper, as well as red rope paper impregnated with 
various other materials. 

Entreated fabrics and papers generally show a mucli greater 

independence of the number of layers tested, so far as relates to th(> 

9 









THE INSULATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 


disruptive strength per layer, than is shown by these same cloths 
and fabrics when impregnated with linseed oil or other insulating 
varnishes. The impregnation generally increases the disruptive 
strength per layer, but at the same time renders this value much 
more dependent upon the number of layers tested.^ In the case 


Fig, 10. — Small Testing Transformer of the General Electric Co. of 
Schenectady, U.S.A. 

of oiled as compared with untreated presspalm, we encounter an 
interesting result. While the oiled presspahn is seen from 
fig. 75 to have a higher disruptive strength layer, the thickness 
has so increased by soaking it in oil, that when the results are 

^ Various explanations have been suggested for the tendency toward decreased 
disruptive strength per millimetre for increasing thickness. One relates to 
the general non-homogeneity of the material owing to the decreasing saturation 
by the impregnating varnish as the inner strata are approached. In some 
cases it may be attributed to the poor thermal conductivity of the material, 
^ which heats up locally to a greater extent the greater the thickness. 
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replotted, as in fig. 76, in terms of the disruptive strength per 
mm. of total thickness, the untreated presspahn is found to 
have the higher disruptive strength per mm. for all thicknesses 
above 0*7 mm. 

The Stanley Electric Manufacturing Co. and other concerns 
have built very useful testing sets for insulation measurements. 
Fig. 9 shows diagrammatically the arrangement of the connections. 
The three transformers A, Al, A2 are interposed between the 
supply line and the three groups of special step-up transformers. 
Such a transformer is shown x’emoved from the case, and again. 



Fig. 11. — Adjustable Spark Gap. 


when assembled, in fig. 10. This transformer is built for such 
purposes by the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A. 
The twelve step-up transformers are carefully installed on wooden 
blocks and high-voltage insulators. By this arrangement we 
have the advantage that between points having a difference of 
potential exceeding 40,000 volts there intervenes the insulation 
of four transformers which have been individually subjected to 
thorough and severe tests. The test leads may be attached to any 
of the contact posts, thus providing an adjustment of steps of 
10,000 volts, from 10,000 to 120,000 volts. Intermediate variations 
may be effected by arheostsCt in the low-tension circuit. Although 
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the flexible test leads are not to be handled when they are alive, 
they should, nevertheless, be highly insulated. Before making 
adjustments the main switch should be open. 

The adjustable spark gap which is shown in fig. 11 is used for the 
determination of the voltage, and the curve in fig. 12 gives the 
voltage corresponding to different spark lengths. The spark gap is 
designed to withstand a very high pressure. The base is of the 
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best quality hard rubber, and measures some 450 mm. x 120 mm., 
and is some 20 mm. thick. Extra insulation is provided by the four 
corner supports. The hard rubber posts carrying the adjustable 
terminals are fluted in order to increase the resistance to surface 
leakage. As alternative to such an arrangement of apparatus, a 
single high-voltage transformer is often employed. Although this 
must be very large and expensive for its output, it is generally to 
preferred on the score of simplicity. Such a transformer, as 
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built by the G-eneral Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A., is shown 
in fig. 13. 

On the Continent, where safeguards are more rigidly enforced, 
a testing room is provided, to which all apparatus to be tested 
must be transported. Here the switches cannot be closed while the 
door is open, as the switch and door are interlocking. The danger 



Fig. 13. — Large Testing Transformer of the General Eleetric Co. 
of Schenectady, U.S.A. 

to life is thus reduced to a minimum. The transformer may 
be of the solenoid type, with a Kelvin electrostatic voltmeter 
in parallel. Such an arrangement is shown diagram matically in 
fig. 14 Transportable transformers with resistances and with 
flexible leads which are tapped into the alternating current circuit 
at convenient places about the shop are largely used in this country. 
They ought never to be handled by inexperienced help, and should 
be inspected from time to time to see that tlie insulation of the 




Fig. 14. — Diagrammatic Sclieme of Connections for an Insulation Testing Set with Adjustable Solenoid Transformer. 
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Holitw.lior iK.T.Z., HK)2, |i. 170) Iihh doscrilioil a thonnontal 
designed by Kiililer fur fcostiiig hiiihjiIch at variuiw tuiaiHiraturoa. 
This is illustrated iu fig. 10. The high iiuUsiitiul lostiiig wires are 
brought in through the insulating Imshings S H at the two sides. 
The thermostat is provided with a regulating ap|iaratuH, wliich 
permits of maintaining tlut temperature eonstunt within 3" (lent, 
above and below the desired temperature. 'I’he burners B H heat 
the air entering the surrounding eonipartment, after passing 



Fkj. II*. iiii*! 8wi(rh»»?» ftu iltti 

Inwkti«#n «»f A|»|»simt,»» iliiuiig nmmitkvimp. 


througli whieJ'i tfN! air aHmjMm at U, I'hii in inmirted 

at T, the bushing knng at anbrnidH. 'Hh*, Htu«d iului H, (illod witli 
air, BervoH as rogtdabir, iu virtun nf thi? faiullary sti'nl tuba K (uaii- 
muiiiuatiiig froiu It to thf gas rugulatur IL, by way <»f a IJ^Hhapyd 
tube, c'dutainiiig inarcniry Q, Th<* gan ani<*rH ih<* ragulatur at// and 
leaves at f/. Blaaild ihit teiu|>i5riitunt inHuntm higli, ifut tieukid 
air iu R expands and un the iiMU'riiry, which cdcmcs the 

auxiliary gas inlet V and ilecraascs the lliaiiif. When the tiuii- 
perature hef!<iiue« tor# low the iiiercnry fiitla and the flame 
increases* The path // H jirevents the (^onijileie nxtiueti<>n <d’ 
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the flame. By suitable adjustment of H the required temperature 
is obtained. 

A closer study of such properties as specific inductive capacity 
has led to the explanation of some singular phenomena. PAssen- 



g 


den 1 describes an experiment with two plates (B and E of fig. 17), 
1 cm. apart, attached to the terminals of a 10,000-volt alternating 
current dynamo. “Suppose the dielectric air to withstand 50 per 
cent, more than this pressure. . Introduce two plates of glass (C 

^ Trans, Am. Inst. Elect. Engrs., vol. xv., 1898, p. 140. 
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and D) with a specific inductive capacity eight times greater than 
air, each plate being I cm. in thickness. Since the voltage divides 
itself up inversely to the capacitance, we shall now have 8890 
volts between 0 and D. This being at a rate of 17,800 volts 
per cm., and as it only supports 15,000 volts, we shall get a spark 
between C and D with every reversal of the voltage, which will 
quickly heat the glass and make it conduct. The full potential of 
10,000 will then be between C and D, and a regular arc will form. 
Thus we see that the introduction of a good insulator will, in all 
cases where an intermittent or alternating voltage is used, liave 
the paradoxical effect of weakening the insulation, unless the whole 
space is filled up with the material. This weakening is not gcne- 


\ 



B 



^ — E 






Fig. 17. — Fessenden’s Experiment. 


rally apparent at once, as the spark takes some time to eat its way 
back, and this explains why many induction coils only last for a 
few years of operation.” 

O’Grorman ^ has also described this influence of non-homogeneity 
of the dielectric; — “The reason for objecting to bubbles is not 
usually appreciated ; not only does the possibility of a single bubble 

1 “ Insulation on Cables,” Froc. Inst. Elec. Engrs.^ vol. xxx., 1901, p. G21. 
Altliongli O’Gorman ascribes tins experiment to Fessenden, it has been tlioiigbt 
well to give it again in the former’s own words, as a sound understanding of 
such phenomena will be more than ever essential with the rapidly-increasing 
refinements required in the application of insulating materials. O’Gorman, in 
the paper from which the above extract has been made, shows the bearings of 
these phenomena upon the “grading” of cables, by means of wliich giauit 
economies may be effected. Similar considerations should also l)e taken into 
account in the manufacture of dynamo-electric machinery, although tine 
occasions arising for employing this i>articular plan will be far less frequent 
than in cable manufacturing. 
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increase the thickness of the dielectric throughout, and thus add to 
the cost of the cable, but even the increased thickness is not as 
effective as the thinner dielectric if the insulator were continuous.” 

This inefficiency of the thicker material (unless the increased 
thickness is equal to the diameter of the bubble) is shown by an 
experiment which is perhaps not as well known as it deserves to 
be. If we arrange two conductors A C (fig. 18), at such a distance 
apart that the air is just able to withstand for an indefinite time, 
say, 10,000 volts maintained by a transformer, and then introduce 
between them two strips DB (fig. 18a) of glass or ebonite, the in- 
sulation breaks down, although the glass is a more volt-resisting 
substance than an equal thickness of air. This experiment was 
shown by Tesla, and was taken by him to show that ebonite was a 
less resisting substance than commonly supposed. The explanation. 








D B 





+ 
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A 


C 


A 

\ 1 

^ \ 1 

1 

c 


Fig. 18 . Fig. 18 a. 

O’Gorman’s Illustration of Fessenden’s Experiment. 


however, is very different and quite simple ; the rate of fall of volts 
per centimetre of air is the highest the air can withstand; as glass has 
a higher specific capacity, the potential gradient in the glass is less 
steep than in the air, and the consequent increased steepness in 
D B punctures the air ; and the heated glass thereupon soon gets 
hot and gives way under the alternating potentials. This experi- 
ment leads up to the idea of uniformity of texture in all classes 
of insulating materials which are built up in successively thin 
layers, especially when the layers, as in paper cables, may not be 
closely compacted together for fear of losing flexibility, or when 
the layers, as in rubber cables, have (to economise the more 
expensive insulators or to separate the copper from sulphur) to be 
composed of dissimilar compounds. With our present methods of 
manufacture it would seem that security is got in the one case by 
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seeing that the impregnating oil has approximately the same 
specific capacity as the paper fibre, and avoiding crumpled paper — 
not a difficult matter ; and in the other by avoiding too great a 
difference between the compositions of the coats/’ ^ 

1 “ Particles of liiglier specific inductive capacity in a matrix of lower 
specific inductive capacity tend to set themselves in the plane of highest 
potential slope.” — “ Insulation and Insulators,” Harold D. Symons. 
(Paper read before' the Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 

This explains why inequalities produce faults in the dielectric, and shows 
how necessary it is to have a dielectric homogeneous throughout with regard 
to its specific inductive capacity, in order to obtain high puncture resistance. 


CHAPTER II 


SOME PKOPERTIES OF INSULATING MATERIALS 

The widely divergent results obtained by different investigators 
for the insulation strength of different materials are due to a 
number of reasons. 

L Influence of Moisture. — Even by taking great care in the 
preparation of the samples to be tested, it is difficult to remove alli 
traces of moisture. It is, moreover, a question in how far materials 
should be dried out for testing, for this may lead to a greater 
sacrifice of their mechanical suppleness than is consistent with the 
use for which they are intended. But between the limits of drying 
the samples as completely as is practicable by the combined use of 
a vacuum and heat, and leaving them in their natural state, it is 
difficult to find an intermediate basis for reference.^ 

The enormous extent of the influence of moisture may be seen 
from fi-g. 19,^ which shows, for the case of a sample of plain cotton 
duck, 0*38 mm. thick, the initial improvement in insulation (as 
measured in megohms) due to the expulsion of moisture on 
increasing the temperature, and also the subsequent true deteriora- 
tion of the insulation at still higher temperatures. If, instead of 

^ Holitsclier (E.T.Z., 1902, p. 170) makes tlie following tests of insulating 
/ materials to compare their hygroscopic properties The sample is hung for 
i five hours 50 cms. above the water-level of boiling water. It is then dried 

I betw’eeii blotting paper, and then subjected to a disruptive test. Samples 

i measuring 10 cms. x 10 cms. are also weighed before and after the above process, 
and the percentage increase in weight is recorded. An additional test consists 
k \ in noting the increase in weight after immersion in water at 20® Gent, for 
^^^Cii^pne hour. 

2 Taken from a paper entitled “Effect of Temperature on Insulating 
Materials,” contributed by Sever, Monell, and Perry to the Trans Am. Inst. 
Elec. Engrs., vol. xiii. (1896), p. 227. ' 
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measuring the insulation resistance in megohms, the disruptive 
strength in effective (RM.S.) volts had been tested, the results 
would not have followed any such curve as that shown in fig. 19. 

Another instance of the influence of drying is shown in the 
curves of fig. 20. In this case the disruptive strength was 
measured. 


Perrine’- has pointed out that even in the driest of climates 



Fig. 19. — Curve showing effect of Influence of Moisture and of Temperature on the 
Ohmic Insulation Resistance of Plain Cotton Duck. 


thoroughly dried wood will in two days absorb some 15 per cent, 
or more of its own v/eight in moisture, and that not less than 5 
per cent, of the weight of the best compressed paper made to-day 
is water in dry air, and that it does not need exposure to moist 
air to acquire so high a percentage of moisture. 

On the same occasion Mr Steinmetz contributed the following 
valuable cornments : — 

“ There are three distinctly different phenomena taking place in 
1 Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs.^ vol. xiv. (1897), p. 265. 
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30 THE rNEULATION OF KLEaTRIf! MAaTTINES 

tho inaiarial 1 'Ih* oik* is f.hc^ cliaii^nn’^ of reHlstaiioo of 

iho iiiHtilaiing inat.>orial [u*opor wit h i(im|K»,rature ; the second m tlio 
ollcMit of nunsttire rotaincMl by tlie insulating material ; and the 
third is the (•.lHnin(*aI ilisiutegratioii taking plae(i. I may say that 
tlu^ Keparaticmi of these, three jdamoinena would he very desirahle. 
A further rumsideratioii, n^presenting a n^sisianee inercaaing witli 
tho temperature, not linear htit rather erratic, superimposed u|)on 
tho conductivity of the insulating niahirial ])r(>per, is the con- 
ductivity du(^ to the moisture, inclmled by th(3 inat(‘.riah ami tliis, 



fai /7r ?a i-iS ti 
THicknets in Mtih metres 

Fra. 20..^ Cum^H Hlmwing tin* Influftiio* limt of Drying niid then of Hntwerinoatly 
VariUHitiug, on tho Disiruptive Btrongth of KuIIik* Boanl. 

as before said, is entirely erratic, depending absolutoly on the 
atmospheric conditions, and the chance of the moisture to he 
absorbed or to escape. Furthermore, tltero is a cheink;al dis- 
integration taking place whicli changes tlie material, and wliich 
depends again on temperature and on time/' 

“I will draw attention to one feature which may very easily 
cause misunderstanding, namely, the effect of chemical cliBintegra- 
tion in lowering the insulation resistance, and tlie effect of moisture 
in lowering it. There is an enormous difference in their practical 
bearing. Moisture, while reducing tho insulation resistance, is, 
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within a n*aKonahl(i nuii;o, jiiTfnnUy liurinl.-sH. It in uKnlcfiK tn 
exclude it, becunw! as H<»m as llie elet^tiie niiu-hini>H enimi iiil" 
operation they will ahsorl* moisture u|^aiu just the .same." 

“Tims the only ohjee^t of (‘.xpelliii'^ Jiioistmc hy hakiii'4 is to I'et 

a sufliciently hioh numlwr of mej'ohtiiH iiiHulation resist uiiee. to 
fulfil some antiquah'd set tif sisteiheations." 

“I am glad to state that more and more eoiumltinj' fdeetriral 
engineers come hack from tliis question cif the megoluns ijiMuIation 
resistance as a guarantcso fd the safety oi insulation of tite iiiueliine, 
and insUtad of it, specify the voltage at wliidi the insulation ahotild 
not he punctured. If tlie insulation is fihre and is very liad it 
will lie imnetured at low voltage, and still, after hakiiig, idiow an 
enormous insulation resislanee, wliile a very good insulation, after 
long exposuns to damp air as in a turhine station may he of 
relatively low insulating resistance, and nevertheless far supiuiur 
to the infinite numher of nu'gohms which hreak down hy dis 
integration or puncture at low voltage. Fortunately, now you 
very seldom find an electrial miginem' suHieiently hehind the 
times to request a large numher of megohniH. If this in the 
case, he gets it hy linking the apparatus; ofherwiiai haking goes 
more and more out of use. juid its phu'e is taken hy the high 
voltage or puncturing test." 

“ Obviously moisture, while fairly hariniews while in ainidl 
amouid., must not lie inxcessive that is, the armature ninsi not 
be dripping with moisture, which ncvertheh'SH hapjama iH'ca 
sionally, when macduiairy sliuls down evenings, and tlie dew 
accumulates on it overnight. Kveii then it u.Mintlly doea no 
harm. So you see you must ilistiuguisli bet. ween the low 
insulating resistance duo to irioisture and t hat due to iinperfeet 
material or chemieul disintegration."* 

11. Influence of Shape of Electrodee and Shape of 
Samples upon the Test Results.’' Tfa: inthima-e of the shape 

The authorn are eiaphaiirally <*f tin* lhaf wImI*' llirrr- r. msirli 

irutli in Mr Bteirirtifi// ri*mark,d fill f.litd (irra’-hMii, Un*y la 

helittlci the great ad vanfageH fjhtairifihh^ liy rirying, and r■.s|»’^l4j^v■■ hy tip* l|:■,r 
of vaennm ovenn in the ennHinidicai ftf dyniiniM4d**i't.rir inin'lim.’rr, 

^ llie insuliitlon of a ealde between c'ineeiitrie eMndimt/ird nr itfeirr lie* Ir-p:.! 
differs greatly fromtiiatof the nlahn of tin; to wiiirh invr'iit.iiris isr** 

always so happy to apply high volt&ge;4 iiy mmm of n wiiijilf nf hriisq liull;-. ##f 
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of the electrodes has frequently been investigated. The most 
striking recent contribution on this point is contained in an 
article l)y Dr Walter on p. <S74 of the Elektrotechnische 
Z&itschnft for October 6, 1904, entitled '' Ueber das elektrische 
Durchschlagsgesetz ftlr atnaospharische Luft.” In the course 
of this investigation, in which an induction coil was employed, 
Dr Walter observed that when as electrodes there were used, 
on the one hand a point, and on the other a large plate, 
the sparking distance with the point positive was some 20 
cms. as against only 4 cms. when the point was negative. 
The variation of the disruptive strength of materials with the 
shape of the electrodes could well form the subject of an elaborate 
systematic investigation, as, in spite of the chance observations of 

plates. Tlie brass ball test is worthless.” — O’Gorman, Insulation on C'ables,” 
Froc. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xxx. (1901), p. 620. 

“ A single strip of pure dry manilla i)ai)er, weighing 70 grammes per sqnare 
metre, and about 0*004 inches (O'l millimetres) thick, will resist 1000 volts 
max. (for weeks, and I think indefinitely) when tightly wrapqied on a length 
of small wire and tightly lead-covered : four such papers impregnated with 
rosin and rosin oil will sometimes resist as nmcli as 12,000 volts alternating on 
a length of cable ; and yet twenty such papers, making a thickness of 0*08 
inch (2 mm.), cannot by any means be expected to withstand 50,000 volts on 
long lengths, though on a yard length of 7/16, say, they frequently will. A 
suggested reason for the superior strength of tlie short piece is that in a 100-yard 
length the probability of a streak of dirt or moisture, or of metallic particles, 
or of the oil having been crushed out of the paper in bending the calde, or of 
a bubble, or of vacuous space, or of an irregularity in tlie dielectric capacity, 
is one hundred times greater than in the 1-yard length. Indeed, except to 
verify tlie mechanical ellect of severe Ijending, any high pressure test on a 
short length of cable proves nothing whatever ahout the bulk.”— <0‘Oorman, 
“ Insulation on Cables,” Proc. List. Elec. Engrs.^ vol. xxx. (1901), p. 620. ■ 

“ Dr Baur’s deductions are open to question when he deals with tests made 
between curved electrodes as in a cable, and proceeds to claim tliat tests taken 
on impregnated calico between electrodes follow tlie same law so exactly 
that the curves may be superposed. In tlie paper to whicli Dr Bain* alludes, 
I dealt a good deal with the effect of curvature, cpioting Bwinhnrne and others 
to sliow how the stress would lie increased when the curvature was small, and 
giving a logarithmic fonmila which may he expected to deal with it. Indeed, 
Mr Bussell pointed out in the discussion on Mr Siemens’s jiaper, that, unlike 
Mr Siemens, he had found a very great dilference in s])arking distances with 
differently shaj^ed electrodes, so I can only coriclndc that the identity between 
the tests taken on cables and those between flat electrodes alluded to by Dr 
Baur is accidental, and proves little.” — O’Gorman, “ The Disruptive Strength 
of Insulating Materials,” Electrician, September 20, 1901. 
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various experimenters, which have shown that the variations due 
to these causes are enormous, no satisfactory series of really 
complete investigations is yet available. 



Disruptive Strength of Air between a Point and a Plate, with Continuous-Current 
and with Alternating-Current Voltages. 


The Compagnie de ITndustrie ifilectrique et M&anique of 
Geneva has recently made some very interesting investigations 



Fig. 20b. —Compagnie de Plndustrie Illlectrique et M4canique’s Curves for the 
Disruptive Strength of Air between a Plate and a Ball, with Continuous- 
Current and JBith Alternating-Current Voltages. 


on the disruptive strength of air with variously shaped electrodes 
and with continuous-current as well as alternating-current 
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voltages. In the accompanying curves, the figures for the voltage, 
when alternating, refer to the RM.S. voltage. The alternator 
had six poles and was of the smooth-core rotating-armature 
type, with twelve coils bound on the surface, and running at 
1000 r.p.m. gave a periodicity of 50 cycles per second. The 
voltage curve had a flattened wave form, the maximum voltage 
corresponding to a given sparking distance being stated to have 
had but 1*26 times the values of the R.M.S. voltage given in the 
curves. The results are plotted in the curves of figs. 20a, 20b, 20c. 
The Compagnie de Tlndustrie filectrique et Mdcanique does not 
state the results obtained between pairs of pointed electrodes, 
merely mentioning that they were so variable as to be 
valueless. 

The mean ratios of the continuous-current to the alternating- 
current sparking distances are given in Table 1 1 a. 


Table IIa. — Ratio op Sparking Distances in Air for Continuous- 
Current AND 50-Cycle Alternating-Current Voltages and for 
Various Shapes op Electrodes. 



At 30,000 Volts. 

At 60,000 Volts. 

Ball and ball 

• 

1*6 

2*5 

Plate and ball 

2-4 

1*9 

Point and ball 

2*2 

1-5 

Tlie balls liad a diameter of 20 inm. 


III. Influence of Method of Testing. — This leads us to 
the second consideration, namely, that substances having a high 
insulation resistance as measured in megohms, are often of low 
insulation strength as measured by the disruptive voltage. The 
disruptive voltage is generally much the more important property 
in commercial work, and insulation tests nowadays much more 
generally relate to it than to the insulation resistances measured 
in megohms. (See also Steinmetz’ remarks on p. 31.) 

IV. The Influence of Temperature. — It has been shown by 
fig. 19 that the improvement in insulation sometimes appearing 
to take place at increased temperatures, is really due to the 
accompanying expulsion of moisture. The true insulation 
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resistance generally decreases enormously as the temperature 
increases. 

This is shown in fig. 21 for the case of an insulation test on a 
transformer. A rise of hut 60° Cent, sufficed to reduce its 
insulation resistance to but a small percentage of its resistance 
when cold. In other words, insulating substances have a very 
large negative temperature coefficient. In the case of this 
transformer, where the insulating material was a composition of 



Fig. 20c. — Compagnie de I’Industrie j^lectrique et Mecanique’s Curves for. the 
Disruptive Strength of Air between two Balls, with Continuous Current and 
with Alternating Current Voltages. 


mica and cloth, the transformer being immersed in oil, with which 
the insulation was thoroughly impregnated, the average tempera- 
ture coefficient between 20° Cent, and 80° Cent, was 0*80, that is, 
the insulation resistance decreased .80 per cent, per deg. Cent, 
increase of temperature. But the ability of this insulating 
material to withstand the disruptive effects of very high 
potentials is but slightly impaired by the high temperature. 
This is another instance of the importance of distinguishing 
carefully between the ability to withstand the application of 
high voltages and the insulation resistance as measured in 





InruH l«'t ilH 


l^4i lll»iliy 
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materials* It is a substance which is not by any means stable at 
high temperatures ; even a temperature below 100° C. runs it 
down or carbonises it slightly, so that finally it becomes an 
entirely different chemical substance. Some experiments were 



Fig. 22. — Tests of the Disruptive Strength of Oclire Brown Paper (l^d. per lb.). 
(Plotted from curves in which each point was a mean of five tests.) 


made several years ago — I think as much as ten years ago, for 
that matter — in the Thomson-Houston factory. We subjected 
cotton-covered wire to varying temperatures for long periods of 
time, and found that even at 100° 0. there was a gradual 
deterioration, and that at any point above 100° C. it was pretty 
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rapid. The cotton turned brown, and showed every evidence of 
a permanent loss of water and an increase of carbon relatively to 
the hydrogen and oxygen.” 

The deterioration of cotton coverings at high temperatures may 



Fig. 23. — Tests on the Disruptive Strength of Oiled Linen at Yarioiis Temperatures. 

be materially decreased by impregnating them with suitable 
varnishes. 


Farrington,^ in describing his search for an insulating compound 
suitable to withstand any condition to which it is likely to be 

1 “ Defective Machine Insulation,'’ Franklin Inst., March 12, 1903. 
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subjected, thus very strikingly emphasises the importance of the 
capacity to withstand high temperatures : — 

''The designer of a motor never can tell which one of his 
machines will be located in the hottest corner of a rolling mill, or i 

whether his generator may have some day to stand the heat of a ; 

torpedo boat engine-room with the ventilating apparatus broken 
down, or an emergency overload in ordinary practice/' ^ In con- 
sideration of these possibilities he " wound a coil of double cotton- 
covered wire about a steel rod, saturated the coil with insulating 
compound, withdrew the steel rod, inserted in its place an ordinary 
thermometer, put current through the coil via water resistance 
until the coil was so badly heated as to give off dense volumes of 
smoke, and if by weighing it was found that a coil did not lose 
more than 10 per cent, of its compound, it was safe to decide that 
such material would stand hot service in overloaded machines. 

An insulating compound should have such a high melting point.” ^ 

In these investigations Mr Farrington encountered a " curious 

I 

^ “ It may be noted here what temperatures may be expected under working 
conditions. The writer knows of one or two electric lighting stations where 
the temperature is not infrequently about 100° F., and with the usual 70° F* 
rise of temperature stipulated in most specifications we get 170° F. as tho 
final temperature. This, it should be noted, is only at points convenient of 
reaching, and consequently internal parts of the windings will be considerably 
higher. It is certain, therefore, that insulating materials should not melt or 
have their insulating properties deteriorated under a temperature of at least 
212® F. Even this will probably leave no margin. Insulating materials 
should be tested throughout the working limits of temperature, as some lose 
their previously high insulating properties when the temperature is raised to 
the working limit, whilst the insulation in some cases chars or carbonises. 

This is a very important point, as many engineers insist that pressure tests on 
plants must be made immediately after a lengthy full-load run, and sometimes 
an additional run of two hours on 20 or 30 per cent, overload. The machine 
will, of course, be still warm, and most likely warmer than at any time on 
load, as the cooling effect of the revolving parts has then ceased.” — Elec. Eng. 
for September 16, 1904, p. 412. “On Insulation.” 

2 method, however, does not take into account the effect of repeated 
heating and cooling, often many times per hour. It is this alternate heating 
and cooling which is so disastrous. His method also gives no indication 
^ whatever of how the compound withstands rapid heating, such as would occur 

in a machine started from no load to say 50 per cent, overload in a very short 
time. It is this last which proves how a dielectric is able to dissipate the 
heat generated in it. Farrington’s method simply seems to be an indication 
* of what temperature the compound can be carried to before the cotton chars. 
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The altogether different phenomenon of ageing is illustrated 
by fig. 25, taken from the same publication. 

VI. The Effect of Varshng Thickness, and Baur’s Law for 
“ electrical breaking strength.'’ — It has already been pointed 
out that for most insulating materials the thickness must be 



It is stated by the Dielectric Mfg. Co., who have published these tests, that in the 
case of Curve A the Dielectrol was in continued contact with copper on the inside 
of coils. They claim that while the initial insulation of Dielectrol is lower, the 
time element aflfects it less than is the case with other varnishes. 

increased more rapidly than the increased disruptive strength 
desired. This is mainly due to phenomena as yet hut slightly 
understood. Sometimes, however, as in the case of vulcanised 
fibre and sheet leatheroid, and of hygroscopic materials in general, 
it is partly due to the difficulty of drying out the inner portions 
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and to the difficulty in obtaining uniform composition throughout 
the thickness of the sheet. Thus some tests on sheet leatheroid 
gave the following results : — 


Table IIb. — Disruptive Strength op Sheet Leatheroid. 


Thickness in mm. 

Insulation strength 
in volts. 

Insulation strength 
per mm. 

0*397 

5,000 

12,600 

0*795 

8,000 

10,000 

1*19 , 

12,000 

10,000 

1*59 

15,000 

9,400 

3*17 

15,000 

4,750 


On the other hand, tests have been made on some few materials 
which appear to show an increase in dielectric strength in greater 
proportion than the corresponding increased thickness. Thus, on 
some samples of composite sheets of white mica, alternating with 
sheets of paper specially prepared so as to be moisture-proof, the 
following test results have been obtained : — 

Table lie.— D isruptive Strength op Composite Sheets op White 
Mica alternating with Sheets op Paper.- 


Thickness in mm. 

Insulation strength 
in volts. 

Insulation strength 
per mm. 

0*127 

3,600 to 5,860 

28,300 to 46,200 

0*178 

7,800 to 10,800 

44,000 to 61,000 

0*228 

8,800 to 11,400 

38,600 to 50,000 

0*279 

11,600 to 14,600 

41,500 to 52,500 


At first the dielectric strength increases more rapidly than the 
thickness, and then remains, on the whole, fairly proportional to 
the thickness.^ The better average distribution in such built-up 
mica insulations doubtless contributes somewhat to this result. 
Other composite mica materials also show a dielectric strength, 
increasing somewhat more rapidly than the thickness. Thus 

1 It is claimed that with some insulating compositions (amongst which 
berrite may be mentioned) there is an increase of disruptive strength per 
millimetre thichness for the first few layers, and then the curve bends off 
for succeeding layers, showing a puncturing resistance per millimetre, 
gradually decreasing with increasing thickness. This is difficult to explain. 
The same phenomenon is sometimes found with manilla paper. Curves of 
berrite are given in fig. 84a. 
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Arnold, on p. of vol. ii. of /h* (th'it'hntrt^mm^at'hinr fdtiliiiM 
Springer, Ikn'Iin, HH't:'*), HtatoH timi ftn* “ Mogolniiit ’* tie* iiiiiiiii" 
facturern (pK^to ilu^ fuIl<Aving avitrage vahiog :— 

Tahij: Mo. ' DiHiii'r’nvK StiinNotn or Mro«oBiir 


ThirkiH'M hi tinu. 


t)ipnl»llMft i Ilmillftthm ttOrlsgIh 

in I fw’r mm, 


<r 25 

N^OOO j 


<r 4 <'l 


riC.li 

(H )0 

20 , 5 <Hi 

ri-igifKi 

o-HO 




3 ( 1,0410 

im.iHHi 


There ha.H latcdj lioen diHeovt?red a niimi roinarkiihio an«l 
iin])ortanti pro}Hn1y cd iimuluting mnieriidH, in %dituo of whieli a 
much thicker layer of a given iiiHtilaling Hiilmtancf! iiniy ho hrokeii 
down witli a giveti volt4tge, than in fddierwke poHHihli!. A dn»j» of 
wax in poured upoii one Hurhuuj id tin? Hitniple h* 1 h! te«tf!d, After 
the wax is cool it in porforated with a tine neiiiile. At iliafaneiei of 
1 nun. from (3ither Hide of tlio Hample UutH prejiared, and in lint! 
with the perforation in llie wax, the eIiu*trod<»H Hi!t, and the 
toBting voltagi^ applied to them. Thin method, and ilH applishitien 
to the more preciBo tCBting of iimtilating materials^, are floHerilieil 
by Dr Walter in the E,T,Z, for Septmnher 24, p. 7(Hh Homi? 
time prior ^ to thin, however, emmiderahle atto.ntimi had heeii 
given to the cliHCOvory tliat a dr<»j) of oil Himihirly arrangi*fi on a 
Blah of mica greatly decnhaHtal the diHruptive Htrmigf h of I !i»* mim. 
ThiB was in Honni <|uart(n'H attrihut<*<l, uml with an ai»pcamm’f* of 
reaBon, to a dehnioraiiiig influmiee cd fdl (»n tin*, insulating pn*|MOi.iei 4 
of mica. Idic chief (4)j<a:tion to thin fjxplanation is, that notin* run 
8id(3rahle time in nhpiiied tfj efiect any apparent iiiitrliaiiiral rdiangr 
on mica hy contact with oil, win*reaH in the exiHudinent rvfrrr«*d to, 
any piecc3 of frcHli, Hound mica «how‘cd a materially fiiHniptnoi 
Htrength whesn Uksied in thin manmtr. 

Dr Walter adv(K4it(XH Hhj ubc, (d tlu? methf.Hl ffir Hevrral rraKoii.>n 
one of wliicdi in that with a given maximum availahli- 
tluckei Hani|)icB may h(3 A inru’c impia’tant 4 idvaiitiigr i?-? 

* bee Chapter V. for further ciiMUWHion #d thia plauioiiii’iiMii i#f ifir iicf,i«4i <if 
oil on mica. 
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ilm griMit<u‘ pr«‘riHif)n aii«l ('nn^intpiiry uf thf rfHults TIk! 

piKHsibilitii^H of t.ho inothoil uro ho tiiai wo ;7iall doHorilio it, 

in c‘oiiHi(l<*ralil<^ Uotail. 

Dr Walt:i*r, in tho. artiolf? to wliir-h rofonntri* has Uoini iiiudo, 
poinlH out tlui gnmt (iillVnniooH in for 

«lii'i(U’oiii Hulmtanc'OH whirh aro not vory ditlrrout a,H ny^anl^ lhf*ir 
HtnuigUi to roHint t applioa! ioin- of liigh voItu^oH, wliioli Intlor 
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spark 40 cms. long in air. The voltage eq^uivalent to a 10 cm. 
spark applied for but a few seconds sufficed to perforate the 
sample when arranged by the above-described method. For thinner 
plates of the same material, correspondingly shorter spark gaps 
sufficed. By means of a 35 cm. spark it was possible to perforate 
a plate of hard rubber 16 mm. thick. Plates of glass, porcelain, and 
mica were similarly perforated. These tests afford proof that when, 
intentionally or unintentionally, an electric stress is thus con- 
centrated upon a single point of an insulator, its perforating power 
is enormously increased. This is a phenomenon of great import- 
ance, and throws light upon the cause of many otherwise inex- 
plicable insulation break-downs. 

Dr Walter’s experiments led him to two very important 
conclusions : first, that for a plate of a given thickness of an 
insulating material, a definite minimum voltage (spark length) 
which is capable of perforating the plate may be determined 
by this method. The second conclusion is that this voltage is 
directly proportional to the thickness of the plate; i.e. the 
true disruptive strength is directly proportional to the thickness 
of the insulating material. 

In view of these facts. Dr Walter proposes that the “dis- 
ruptive strength” of any insulating material shall be defined 
as “ the smallest spark length in air between pointed electrodes 
and measured in centimetres, which suffices to perforate within 
one minute the majority of samples tested, the results being 
reduced to one centimetre thickness of the material in question.” 

The samples may be of any suitable thickness, but the specific 
dielectric strength is reduced to that of a sample of one centi- 
metre thickness, and this is practicable in view of the direct 
proportionality between thicknesses and dielectric strength, which 
appears to be established by Dr Walter’s tests. It was found 
that the source of voltage supply was of little consequence 
except that, in order to avoid development of heat at the point 
of the sample where the perforation ultimately occurs, the 
number of sparks per second should be maintained low. Dr 
Walter chose 20 sparks per second for his work. Were an 
appreciable temperature increase to be permitted, the phenomenon 
of decrease of disruptive strength with increasing temperature 
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would modify the results. Rhumkorff coils were used in Dr 
Walter’s tests; the special type and capacity was found to 
be without influence upon the results, which were also un- 
affected by the presence or absence of Leyden jars. 

The arrangement of the apparatus is shown diagrammatically 
in fig, 26. A and B are the poles of the Ehumkorff coil 
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Fig. 26 . — Diagraininatie Representation of Apparatus for Dr 'Walter’s “ Picein-drop 
Method of Determining the Disruptive Strength of Insulating Materials. 


Pole points are attached at A and B as shown, thus fixing a 
maximum spark gap to protect the inductorium from injury. 
By means of the adjustable needle-points C and D the desired 
gap is obtained. These are connected by highly-conductiye, 
non-inductive leads, with the testing electrodes E and F, which 
are mounted upon hard rubber rods from 20 to 40 ems. long. 
P P is the sample to be tested, and T is the patch of wax on 
the surface opposite the positive electrode F. It has been ex- 
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perimentally found that the perforating power is considerably 
greater in this direction. Although the polarity is important, the 
particular form of the electrodes E and F is of but slight in- 
fluence. As an example of the extent of the influence of the 
polarity, it may be mentioned that the 4 mm. thick hard rubber 
plate above mentioned was pierced in 2, 1, and 3 seconds re- 
spectively, in three tests, when the waxed side was opposite 
the positive electrode, whereas 55, 69, and 31 seconds respectively 
were required when it was opposite the negative electrode. 
Samples prepared with loth sides coated with perforated wax 
had a much greater dielectric strength than when only one 
side was thus prepared. 

When all is arranged, a prepared (waxed) portion of the sample 
is subjected to a given spark length for two minutes. If it has 
not broken down, a second spot is tested at the same spark length. 
If this also does not break down, it is tested at an increased spark 
length; and if not perforated, a third spot is tested; and this 
is continued until, after a sufficient number of perforations of 
fresh spots has finally been achieved, the “relative criticar' 
spark length is obtained. The “ absolute critical ” spark length, 
or the “ disruptive strength,'" is obtained by reducing the 
results, by proportion, to terms of a sample of one centimetre 
thickness. 

In the first tests, wax and stearine were used in preparing the 
samples. These were ultimately found unsatisfactory, as they 
did not adhere firmly to some materials. A composition which 
Dr Walter named “ Picein," supplied by the Hamburg Eubber Co., 
was ultimately found preferable. This is a black, tough, and 
adhesive material, with a melting point of 72° Cent. Even when 
cold, “Picein" sticks to substances of all kinds. It is, however, 
preferable to apply it hot. 

The most convenient form for the sample of insulating material 
is in plates of 30 cm. by 30 cm., and from 1 mm. to 5 mm. thick- 
ness, according to the disruptive strength. By suitably marking 
off this plate, 16 drops, 6 cms. from one another, may be prepared, 
and this number amply suffices for a determination of the disrup- 
tive strength. 

In perforating the drops of wax, care must be taken not to 
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In 1901^ Banr announced that he had discovered the law of 
disruptive strength of dielectrics to he as follows : — 

“ Every dielectric, whatever its thickness be, requires a certain 
voltage to break it down, and this is proportional to the two-thirds 
power of its thickness.” Baur expresses this relation by the 
formula — 

in which — 

^^ = the thickness of the insulation measured in millimetres. 

V = the potential difference of the alternating current measured 
in volts. 

c = a constant representing the potential difference necessary 
to break down a thickness of 1 mm. of the insulation, 
and is by Baur called its '' electrical breaking strength.” 
Quoting from Baur’s article — 

c '‘can be considered as a new addition to the properties of 
matter. If the law is proved to be true for all dielectric 
substances, it is only necessary to make a test of a piece of 
1 mm. in thickness to obtain the whole curve for any dielectric 
substance.” 

Dr Baur gives in Table IV. the values of c, the “ electrical 
breaking strengths ” of various materials : — 

Table IY.— -Baur’s Values eor the “Electrical Breaking Strength” 
OF VARIOUS Materials. 


Impregnated jute 

2,200 volts. 

Impregnated calico 

2,200 „ 

Dry ordinary air 

3,300 „ 

Vulcanised india-rubber of good quality 

10,000 „ 

Empire cloth 

12,500 „ 

Fuller board . . . . • . 

19,000 „ 

Mica 

58,000 „ 


Eecently Dr Baur has returned to this subject,^ discussing 
it in the light of further experimental investigations. 

Eor air. Dr Baur obtained the results given in Table V. 

1 Electrician^ September 6, 1901, p. 759. “ On tlie Electric Strength of 

Insulating Materials/’ by C. Baur. 

2 “Das Gesetz der elehtrischen Durclischlage,” von C. Baur, E.T.Z.^ 1904, 
Heftl,p. 7. 
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Table Y.— Baur’s Results for the ‘‘Electrical Breaking Strength” 

OF Air, 



Disruptive Voltage. 


Spark Length 



Difference in 

in mms. 

Observed. 

Calculated from formula 

V —c^ for c=3300 volts. 

per cent. 

0*67 

2,000 

2,500 

-20 

. 1-59 

4,000 

4,500 

-11 

2*53 

6,000 

6,100 

- 1*7 

3*60 

8,000 

7,800 

+ 2*4 

4*80 

10,000 

9,400 

+ 6*3 

6*46 

12,000 

15,000 

11,500 

15,600 

+ 4*2 

10*20 

+ 3-8 


These results agree closely with the results obtained in 1888 by 
Warren de la Eue and H. Muller (Mascart and Joubert, vol. ii. 
p. 187). Their tests were made with battery currents and plate 
electrodes, and for spark lengths of from 0'21 to 3’38 mm., and 
their results give for the value of the ‘'electrical breaking 
strength’’ for air — 

g= 3400 volts. 

The analysis of some tests made by Lord Kelvin, also with 
battery currents and plate electrodes, and for spark lengths of 
0*025 to 1*5 mm., gave for air — 

c = 2700 volts. 

As an approximate mean value from all these different investiga- 
tions, Baur takes for air — 

c = 3000 volts 

for plate electrodes. 

Baur then analysed the American Institute tests, which were 
made with sharp needle-points. Taking c = 2400 volts, he obtains 
between observed and calculated results the comparison set forth 
in Table VI. 

Thus, although pointed electrodes require a less voltage than 
plates for breaking down air, the difference is not so great as is 
generally believed. 

The constant, c, also increases somewhat for air, with increasing 
distance between electrodes. 
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Table YI. — The Disruptive Strength of Air with Sine Waves 
AND Sharp-pointed Electrodes. 


Spark Length 
in mm. 

Disruptive Voltage. 

Difference in 
per cent. 

Observed. 

From Formula V=cd^ 
for c=2400 Volts. 

5‘7 

5,000 

7,600 

-35 

11-9 

10,000 

12,500 

-20 

25-4 

20,000 

20,700 

- 3*4 

41*3 

30,000 

28,700 

-h 4-5 

62*2 

40,000 

38,000 

+ 5*2 

118 

60,000 

58,000 

+ 3-6 

180 

80,000 

77,000 

-f- 4-0 

244 

100,000 

94,000 

+ 6'3 

301 

120,000 

107,000 

+ 12 

354 

140,000 

120,000 

+ 17 

380 

150,000 

126,000 i 

+ 19 


In an article entitled TJeber das elektrische Diirchschlags- 
gesetz fiir atmospharische Luft/’ published on p. 874 of the 
ElehtToteclinische Zeitsclw^ift for October 6 , 1904/ Dr Walter 
criticises Baur's law for the ‘‘electrical breaking strength” so 
far as relates to air, and himself proposes the law that 

W = -f- 5 . 6^, 

in which a and I are two constants and d has the same significance 
as in Dr Baur's formula, namely, the thickness of the layer of 
air in millimetres. Dr Walter maintains that his law holds for 
pointed electrodes, at least for values of cl, of from 50 to 450 
millimetres. In support of this, Dr Walter has taken the 
American Institute values (employed by Baur in Table VI.), and 
has arranged the comparison set forth in Table VI a., in which 
cl is the distance in millimetres, Voi)s. the observed RM.S. value 
of the disruptive volbage, Vb values by Baur's formula, Ab the 
percentage difference between the preceding two values, Vw the 
value by Walter’s formula, which for these conditions takes 
the form 

V==17,000 + 350 6^, 

and Aw the percentage difference between the observed results 
and the values obtained by this formula. The agreement by 
Dr Walters formula is very good indeed. 

^ See Kote, p. 68. 
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of the RM.S. voltage on the low-tension side by the ratio of 
transformation. It was also observed tliat in these tests the 
ratio of maximum to R.M.S. voltage was quite constant for all 
spark lengths. The wave form was approximately a sine curve, 
and hence the maximum voltage may be obtained by multiplying 
"^obs- by J2. It will be seen from Table VIb. that Dr Walter's 
formula gives excellent agreement with observed results for 
thicknesses of air from 50 to 450 millimetres. Dr Walter 
distinctly points out that his formula is unsuitable for small 
thicknesses of air, since when cl approaches zero, so also must V. 

Analysing Th. Gray's^ tests on mica, Baur obtains the values in 
Table VII. 

Table VII. — Baur’s Analysis of Gray’s Tests on Disruptive Strength 
OF Mica. Plate Electrodes and Alternating Current. 0 = 58,000 
Volts. 

Disruptive Voltage. 

Thickness in mm. Difference in per cent. 



Observed. 

Calculated. 


OT 

11,500 

12,500 

-9 

0-2 

19,000 

19,800 

- 4 

0-5 

37,000 

36,600 

-f-1 

0-8 

52,000 

52,000 

0 

PO 

61,000 

58,000 

+ 5 


Eor paraffin, Baur has taken some tests made by Weicker. The 
analysis is set forth in Table VIII. 

Table VIII. — Baur’s Analysis of Weioker’s Tests on the Disruptive 
Strength of Paraffin. Plate Electrodes and Alternating 
Current, c ~ 20,000 V olts. 


Disruptive Voltage. 


Thickness in ram. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

Difference in per cent. 

1 

27,000 

20,000 

+ 35 

2 

39,000 

32,000 

+ 22 

4 

56,000 

50,000 

+ 12 

6 

68,000 

66,000 

+ 3 

8 

78,000 

80,000 

- 2 

10 

87,000 

93,000 

- 6 

12 

95,000 

105,000 

- 9 

14 

102,000 

116,000 

-•12 


^ Jour, Inst, Elec, Engrs., 1901, p, 641. 
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Weicker’s original results on paraffin are plotted in fig. 27. 

For hard porcelain, Baur obtained the results set forth in Table 
IX. 

Baur closes his article by reverting to Walter's investigations 
(see p. 43), and points out that Walter reduced his tests to 
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Fig. 27. — Weicker’s Tests on the Disruptive Strengtli of Paraffin Plates. 

Table IX.~Baur’s C<^mparison of Results for Hard Porcpjlain. 
c= 18,000 Volts. 



Disrujjtive Voltage. 


Thickness in nmi. 


— 

Difference in per cent. 


Observed. 

Calculated. 


1 

13,600 

18,000 

-24 

2 

25,200 

28,700 

-12 

3 

35,200 

37,600 

- 6 

4 

44,300 

45,400 

- 2 

5 

53,000 

53,000 

0 

6 

61,000 1 

60,000 

+ 2 

7 

69,000 

66,000 

+ 4 

8 

77,000 

72,000 

+ 7 

9 

84,000 

79,000 

+ 6 • 

10 

98,000 

90,000 

+ 10 • 
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equivalent spark lengths in air, and only inferred that the dis- 
ruptive strength is directly proportional to the thickness, in virtue 
of the erroneous assumption that this is the case with air. As 
Baur claims to have shown that the disruptive strength of air is 
proportional to the two-thirds power of the thickness, he further 
claims that Walter’s results are also a confirmation of the law that 

In his earlier article (1901), .Baur applied his law to other 
cases, and -gave the following interesting comparisons between the 
observed results and the results as calculated by his method. 

The first comparison relates to cables insulated with impregnated 
jute. The insulations varied in thickness from 2 mm. to 24 mm. 
Employing in this case a value of 2200 volts for the electrical 
breaking strength, c, he obtained the results set forth in Table X. 

Table X. —Disruptive Strength oi^* Impregnated Jute. 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . . 3 6 12 24 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 4,800 7,200 12,000 19,000 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts . 4,600 7,200 11,400 18,300 

The comparison shown in Table XL refers to calico impreg- 
nated with india-rubber of a thickness of 0*3 mm., of which different 
layers, to the number of ten, were tested for break-down between 
plane surfaces.” Here, again, c = 2200 volts, and the curve forms 
a continuation of the jute cable curve. 

Table XI. — Disruptive Strength of Calico impregnated with 
India-rubber. 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . . 0*6 0‘9 1*8 3’0 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 1550 2000 3050 4400 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts . 1550 2050 3250 4560 

For “Fuller board,” c = 19,000 volts. The comparison is given 
in Table XII. 


Table XII.— Disruptive Strength of “Fuller Board.” 


Thickness of insulation, in inm. 
Observed disruptive strength, in 

0*2 

0-6 

ro 

2*0 

2*6 

volts 

4,000 

12,000 

19,000 

34,000 

42,000 

Calculated disruptive strength, in 






volts 

6,400 

13,500 

19,000 

30,000 

38,000 


For “empire cloth,” c = 12,500 volts. 

Table XIII. — Disruptive Strength op “Empire Cloth.” 

Thickness of insulation, in mm. . . 0*2 0*6 1*0 2‘0 

Observed disruptive strength, in volts . 4,000 8,000 12,500 20,000 

Calculated disruptive strength, in volts . 4,300 8,900 12,500 22,500 
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Baur finally gives a comparison for india-rubber insulated cable, 
for which, he finds < 5 = 10,000 volts. 

Table XIY.— Disruptive Strength op India-rubber Insulated Cable. 
Tliichness of insulation, in 

mm 1 2 4 6 8 10 

Observed disruptive 

strength, in volts . . 10,500 17,000 26,000 32,000 37,000 40,000 

Calculated disruptive 

strength, in volts . . 10,000 16,000 25,000 33,000 40,000 46,000 

O’Gorman, ^ in criticising the above data, expressed the opinion 
that for thicknesses exceeding 10 mm., and, for some materials, for 
much smaller thicknesses, the disruptive strength is proportional 
to the thickness. 

Thus, for mica, the curve begins to straighten out before a 
thickness of 1 mm. is reached. He refers to the investigations of 
Trowbridge, who, in some elaborate experiments on the disruptive 
strength of very great thicknesses of air, found a straight-line 
law. O’Gorman states that ‘‘ generally, as soon as we are dealing 
with high voltages, and therefore with thicknesses sufficiently 
great to cause the disappearance of what might provisionally be 
called ‘'proximity resistance,” a law simpler than Dr Baur’s — 
namely, the straight-line law — appears to rule.” 

VIL — Mechanical Properties. — Insulating materials must 
be tested with respect to their mechanical properties. Some 
materials change their geometrical form under the influence of 
heat. Others become soft; others brittle. Many varnishes, 
notably shellac and copal varnishes, become reduced to powder 
under the influence of such continued vibration as occurs in 
dynamo-electric machinery.^ 

Dr Max von Eecklinghausen ^ enumerates, as follows, the “ factors 

1 “ The Disruptive Strength of Insulating Materials,’’ Electrician^ Sep- 
tember 20, 1901, p. 845, 

2 Compounds made by the ordinary processes of varnish or paint manu- 
facture are quickly disintegrated and reduced to a useless powder by the heat 
and vibration of dynamo-electric apparatus. Attempts have been made to 
check this by the introduction of slow-drying oils (such as corn oil and rape- 
seed oil) into gum varnishes, but with most disastrous results, as those 
materials form peculiarly active compounds of a hostile acid nature.” — From a 
publication by the Massachusetts Chemical Co. 

3 « Insulating Materials a Field for the Chemist.” A paper read by Dr 
Max von Recklinghausen before the American Electro-Chemical Society, April 
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which may considerably influence the properties of insulating 
materials during work”: — 

I. Eise of temperature (going so far as melting or charring 
organic materials) due to — 

A, current passing in virtue of the insulation resist- 

ance, with not enough chance to radiate the heat 
generated. 

B, heat conducted into the insulating material from 

outside sources, such as the metallic conductor. 

C, dielectric hysteresis, due to very frequent appli- 

cation and withdrawal of high electrical stress, 
such as high voltage alternating current, with not 
enough chance to radiate the heat generated. 

1 1. Mechanical stress, resulting in change of shape or breaking. 

III. Chemical action of, for instance, water, oil, ozone, nitrous 

fumes (which may be generated by brush discharges near 
by), gases and fumes developed by factory processes in 
the neighbourhood of the electrical apparatus. 

One could well add to this list. 

IV. Motor and generator insulations should not deteriorate 

under the influence of rapid successive heating and 
cooling. 

VIII. The Energy Losses in Insulating Materials. — Vol. 
xix. of the Trans, of the Am. Inst, of Elec. Engrs. (1901) contains, 
at p. 1047, a most important paper by G. E. Skinner, entitled 
'' Energy Loss in Commercial Insulating Materials when subjected 
to High Potential Stress.” 

Whereas prior published investigations on this subject have 
related far too exclusively to the insulating materials employed in 
condensers,^ Skinner’s paper treats of such losses in commercial 
apparatus, and these he terms energy losses,” to avoid entering 
into any theoretical discussion as to the existence of ^‘dielectric 
hysteresis.” 

VaHation of Temperature due to Variation of Stress . — From his 
investigations on this point, Skinner arrived at the following eight 
conclusions : — 

1 See Steinmetz on “Dielectric Hysteresis,’’ in Elec. Engr. (E.Y.) for 
March 16, 1892. 
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“ (1) With moderate stress, the temperature of the material rises 
rapidly at first, then more slowly, then becomes constant. The 
actual rise in the temperature for a given voltage depends upon 
the facility afforded to the material for dissipating its heat, and 
upon the temperature of the surrounding medium.^ 

“ (2) As the stress is increased, a point is finally reached where 
the heat is developed at a greater rate than it can be carried away, 
and the temperature then rises until the material chars, and 
break-down results. 

(3) When material is not thoroughly dried, the temperature 
rises much more rapidly than in well-dried stock. The increased 
temperature cannot be accounted for by the increased PE loss 
due to lower insulation resistance. The heat generated tends 
to dry out the material, and the temperature may fall as the 
drying proceeds. 

‘‘(4) With a considerable area of material under test, the 
temperature of small portions frequently rises above that of the 
surrounding material to such an extent that, on examination, 
these portions are found to have become much discoloured, while 
the surrounding portions remain unchanged. This effect is 
especially noticeable with treated material not perfectly cured. 
The final break-down in such cases is invariably found to have 
occurred in one of the heated areas. 

“ (5) The final break-down in fibrous material usually results 
from the burning of the material, and not from mechanical rupture. 
When the e.m.f. applied is far above the dielectric strength of 

^ As insulation heats up, it becomes much less able to withstand potential 
strains, and, further, the rate of generation of heat within the insulation itself 
becomes much greater. As a net result, if insulation under strain once reaches 
a sufiGlciently high temperature, it is practically certain to get still hotter, and 
ultimately break down. In other words, for continuous running it is 
necessary that the heat generated by the potential upon the dielectric be 
dissipated as fast as generated. In actual apparatus, the critical rise of 
temperature may be reached in as short a time as one-tenth of a second, per- 
haps, or in other cases, only after a long time, perhaps an hour. The latter 
time would be required only in large bodies of insulating material, e,g. in 
large capacity or high-tension apparatus. 

‘‘Solids and liquids practically have their breaking-down strength deter- 
mined by this heat factor, rather than by their initial disruptive strength.” — 
P. H. Thomas, “The Testing of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric 
Strength,” Am. Inst, of Eko. Engrs.^ July 1, 1903. 
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the material, the hreak-down may he due to a mechanical rupture. 
If, however, the e.m.f. is sufficiently low, so that an appreciable 
time elapses before break-down occurs, the break-down is probably 
due to burning caused by the heat generated in the material. 
There may be some attendant chemical action, but this is thought 
to be a result, and not a cause, of the excessive heat. The lower 
the e.m.f. applied, the longer the time required to produce break- 
down under a given set of conditions.^ 

'' (6) It follows from (5) that if the temperature is kept low, 
either by providing good ventilation or by artificial cooling, the 
stress required to cause break-down, in a time test, will be much 
greater than if the material is not so cooled. 

‘‘ (7) The actual temperature measured in most fibrous materials 
before break-down occurred was usually 175" C. or more. In 
no case did a break-down occur directly at the point where 
temperature measurements were being made, and the temperature 
at the breaking-down point was probably higher than measured, 
especially as the rise in temperature seemed to be very rapid at 
the point of break-down just before this occurred. 

(8) With a given stress, the initial and surrounding temperature 
has much to do with the rise. This is due to the fact that the 
loss in the material increases rapidly with the temperature. For 
example, if the material and the surrounding air are at 20° C. and 
the stress applied is 20,000 volts, the rise in temperature will not 
be nearly so great as if the initial and surrounding temperature 

1 ‘‘ The amount of heat generated within the body of a dielectric increases at 
least as fast as the square of the voltage. Further, this loss, with constant 
voltage, may be increased several times by an increase of 100° C. in tempera- 
ture. This means that a strain of double potential continued for any length 
of time strains the solid insulating material far beyond any condition it will 
meet in service. Further, the ability to stand the strain will be determined 
rather by the facility for getting rid of the heat, which is usually of little 
consequence in commercial work, than by other features of the insulation more 
desirable for actual service ; further, the hottest part of the insulation will 
, be inside, so that the centre portion of the material may be badly charred, 
while -the outer portion, the only part visible to the eye, has been kept 
cool and appears uninjured. This means that very serious injury to 
high-tension apparatus may be entirely beyond the possibility of detection 
until further developed by actual service.” — P. H. Thomas, ‘‘The Testing 
of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric Strength,” Am, Inst, of Elec. Engrs., 
July 1, 1903. 
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is at 80° C. Tests have shown that break-down frequently results, 
under the latter conditions, from a stress that would not injure 
the material under the former conditions.” 

Fig. 28 gives some of the characteristic curves obtained by 
Skinner for the rise of temperature in insulating material when 
subjected to high potential stress. “ Curves A, B, and 0 were taken 



Fig. 28. — Skinner’s Curves of Temperature Rise in Materials subjected 
to Dielectric Strains. 

on a sample of untreated material which was quite porous and 
capable of absorbing moisture from the air. In this test, the 
material was well ventilated, so that any moisture could be quickly 
dissipated. The temperatures given are those actually measured, 
but probably do not represent the highest point reached in the 
material. Curve A shows the effect of moisture. The tempera- 
ture rose very rapidly, reaching a maximum, then fell, and at 
last became stationary. Curve B shows the effect on the 
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same material after a very thorough drying. Curve C shows 
the increased temperature due to a slight increase in the 
stress. 

Curve D, at the upper right-hand corner of the figure, shows 
the rise in temperature in treated material when poorly ventilated, 
and the test continued until break-down resulted. Break-down 
in this particular test occurred at a point about 4 inches from the 
thermo-junction, when the measured temperature reached 135° C. 

It is probable that the temperature measured was considerably 
lower than that reached at the point of break-down. The 
temperature of the surrounding air in this test was kept at 80° C. 
This curve shows the tendency of the temperature to become 
constant, but at a point slightly over 100° C. the loss becomes so 
great that the heat cannot be dissipated as fast as generated, 
hence the change in direction of the curve, and final break-down. 
In numerous tests, the material was found to be badly charred on 
the interior, without break-down having resulted. The curves 
shown are characteristic, and are of the same form as many others 
that have been taken.*' 

Variaiion of Loss due to Variation of Temperature. — Skinner's 
investigation of the variation of loss due to variation of tempera- 
ture led to the following seven conclusions : — 

“ (1) The energy loss in fibrous material increases with tempera- 
ture, the rate of increase in the loss being greater than the rate of 
increase in the temperature. 

1 (2) The rate of increase depends upon the kind of material, and 

on its condition with respect to dryness, etc. 

‘‘ (3) The local heating found in a mass of poorly ventilated 
material is due to a greater initial loss in one portion causing 
increased heating, this in turn causing greater loss, etc., until the 
temperature finally reaches a point at which charring and break- 
down result. 

‘‘ (4) The curves of fig. 29 show that the rate of increase of loss 
is greater at high than at low temperatures, therefore giving the 
i reason for the greater rise in temperature with a given stress when 
I the initial temperature is high than when it is low. 

‘"(5) That the loss increases very rapidly indeed when the 
temperature approaches the charring temperature of the • material. 
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beyond its elastic limit. It is probable that this ‘ straining ’ is 
always due to charring.” 

The curves of fig. 29, on a particular sample, are representative 
of the general way in which the loss in the insulating material 
investigated by Skinner at the Westinghouse Electric Co.'s Works 
at Pittsburg, U.S.A., varies with the temperature and frequency. 
In this investigation, one great difficulty related to the inaccuracy 
of measurement of' energy losses at such low-power factors as OT 
and less. 

Variation of Loss due to Variation of Voltage , — When tests on 
this point were made at constant temperature, the results con- 
firmed the following law, announced in 1892 by Steinmetz : 
— ‘The energy consumed by the dielectric medium under alter- 
nating electrostatic strain is directly proportional to the square 
of the intensity of the electrostatic strain.' Thus the loss is due 
to conduction through the ohmic resistance of the dielectric. 

“With regard to the variation of the loss with the ■voltage, the . 
temperature varying due to the loss itself, it follows from the 
preceding conclusions : (1st) that under the usual conditions of 
high potential stress, the loss will increase more rapidly than 
the square of the voltage, because the temperature increases at 
the same time ; (2nd) that the rate of this increase will depend 
on the facility with which the material can get rid of its heat, 
and on the length of time the material is subjected to each 
successive stress in carrying out the test; (3rd) that it will 
also depend on the initial temperature of the material and the 
temperature of the surrounding medium,” 

The paper closes with a description of some tests of the energy 
losses in the armature insulation made on the Manhattan Eailway 
Co.'s 5000 k.w., 11,000 terminal volt, star-connected, 25-cycle, 
3-phase Westinghouse alternators. The tests were made on two 
of these machines after installation. The results are plotted in 
the curves A and B of fig. 30, the two curves relating to the 
results on the two different machines. For curve A, the tempera- 
ture of the windings was about 21° C ; for curve B, about 31° C. 
The amount of insulating material per armature was 320,000 
cubic centimetres; so that at 25,000 volts the maximum loss 
amounted to 0*021 watts per cubic centimetre. During the tests, 
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between tuniH is a ptudeetly <Iefinit(^ ([tiantity, and aecountH in no 
way fur the puncturin,!*;. lint it is ('hair that if a potmdial fn»nt. 
with a steep jioUmtial gradi(‘nt trav(U’s(‘s tla^ windinif, (Iks j»olc?ntia,t 
diribrence lietvveen neijihlKniriim windiims or lavtus inav 1 h* vau v 
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Field's Explanation of Potoatial KrontH^'and “ Potential ( ♦mdinUn, ’* 

excessivo in comparison witli that aftm* the inunnal stfauly sfai(? 
lias been reached. For example, if the distance a in (io. 112 ri5|a*e 
Bents the len<j;th of two layers, it would he pca-mibh* t«r hav(» 
momentarily the full potential of the cinmit ai'ross ( hi^sc, layers. 

On Bwil,ching a liigh-teimion motdr on to a (dreuit, l»oth poles 
cannot h(3 eJosed simnltanemmly. On ('losing tla^ lirsf- pfih^ we 
have the state of things already disfumsed, and n^prc'sented in tike 
32. The potential front., on reaching tlie (hnel end (*f tint circuit, in 
retlected hac,k ; then? occurs, one may almost say, a ‘Hplanh* i*f 
potential, possibly analogous to the Hplasli causitd hy a sea wave on 
reaching a l>oundary-wall, and siinilur to thi? rcfllcctcd wavi*?i wi* 
have already disensHed. 

* This has lieea fre(pi«*iitly <diH4U*vt*.fi l»y tin; Aiitle»r;5, 
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‘‘ The same thing will occur on closing the second pole of the 
circuit, only in this case the height of the potential front will he 
twice what it was in the preceding case. 

It is, of course, difficult to say whether the strain on the 
insulation is greater in this case than in the preceding; in 
general, we may say that if the front extends over a distance of 
more than two layers of the winding, the strain will be determined 
by the potential gradient. 

These potential fronts may be created at any point of the 
circuit by suddenly altering the potential at that point, e.g. by 
short-circuiting, grounding, and the like. 

This is a subject that will amply repay anyone who will under- 
take a careful research.’’ 

On account of phenomena of this sort, it is important, in testing 
large machines, to disconnect the circuit into as many independent 
groups of coils as practicable, and to test each separately. 

Note. — While this treatise was going through the press, contributions from 
Weicker, Baur and Groh, dealing with the points raised by Walter in the 
article referred to on p. 51, have aj^peared in the Eleh Zeit for Nov. 3 and 10, 
1904 (Heft 44, p. 947, “ Das Durchschlagsgesetz fiir atmosj)hiirische Luft,” W. 
Weicker, and ‘‘Das Gesetz der elektrischen Durchschliige,” C. Baur ; Heft 45, 
p. 951, “tJber das elektrLsche Durchschlagsgesetz fiir atmosphilrische Luft,” 
Hugo Groh). 

Also, still later : — “ Die Schlagweiten in gasformigen, fliissigeii und festen 
Kcirper,” W. Volge, Eleh. Zeit., Dec. 8, 1904, Heft 45, p. 1033. 


('iiAvrm Jii 

THE rNsrjLA'I’fON' OS “ MACINET WIKES ” EMTI^OVEn IN 
AHMATUHE AND FIELD WINDINGS 

A VERY lar^(‘, of ull Uut coppo.r iHuployod in (‘lo('(,riraI 

apparatus in in Uin form of Ho-oallod “ ma.i,mol, wiroA I’hm in 
generally of circular cross .sr^(‘(rion, ami in nnwt caH(*.H in lightly 
insulated with cotton (and s<mmtiiae.s silk), appli<‘.d in tins form of 
a spun yarnd 

Dr Pcrrinc dosr*.rihc,H such c.ovcrings as ‘‘simply iuto.ndfal Ui 
separate wires Isy a space, leakagci heing prevented both hy the 
properties of the (covering ancl hy the insulating projKU'tics (»f tlie 
air retained within the Hpmse.” It is <^ft<sn found d(*HirahIe in 
annaturo and fitsld coils in nunove the air fnun this npace and 
replace it with Home? insulating varnish or oilier niat.tu’iid, l.fie 
loose fibrous material merely sm'ving to maintain a suitahle safe 
distance between mughhouring condm'pjrs, and In Hiu’ve us a 
skeleton for the varnish or other impregnating mahtriak 

Ihe yarn is “ closcdy and uniformly applicsl to thi» wire in Hueli 
a manner tliat the e(>n(!uct<a' will maintain its position relative to 
^dl other conductors wiifiout regard to meehanieal hirains applied 
to it/' Dr Perrine delinc.s the cliarachiristies essential t.o a sal is- 
factory niagmtt wire to he: “Thfj f'overing shall <»f itself, wfmn 
dry, he of high insulating power; it shall he appliefl In the wirtt in 
such a uniform manner as to allow the win? to he plur'f*d in a 

^ Accerdiug to ^ Perriiif*. {( /nr hd>itrttnl IddnhHiifm, rdi.'ipfia r.j, 

“Hpua yam dintiagaiHliwl I’naa thri'ad Ly im r<a}i|rarafividv hm-.n fwi.i 
and ];j the fihrcH iMung all Iwi^md in thi. diivi-ii.ae thivad L.ii,e 

caHupoHwl ofamiinhcrof yanmm^ twined that it will maintain ii.n rvlindi ird 
Hiiapc even when a, coiirtiderablit pre^Huo; applied ■' 

Gif 
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definite space ; the covering shall be sufficiently flexible to with- 
stand a considerable amount of bending and abrasion/' ^ 

The use of silk-covered wire is sometimes preferable, notwith- 
standing its higher cost, owing to the greater economy in space. Dr 
Perrine states that whereas the thickness of a single layer of silk^ 
need not exceed 1 mil. (0*025 mm.), the smallest cotton yarn cannot 
be lain in a layer less than 2*25 mils. (0*057 mm.) in depth.^ 

“ In the case of silk, a greater thickness is obtained by employ- 
ing more than a single winding, laid on in such a direction that 
the yarn from the first covering crosses the yarn from the second 
covering in an opposite spiral. 

‘‘ With the cotton yarn we may increase the thickness of the 
insulation, as with silk, by increasing the number of layers ; but 
it has also been found practicable to use yarns of a greater 
diameter, so that a single covering may be laid, up to a thickness 
as great as 5 mils. Double winds are consequently used in 
cotton-insulated wire for the purpose of obtaining insulation 
which will be perfectly continuous, and for strength rather than 
for obtaining a great amount of thickness, which, as already 
explained, could be produced by increasing the size of the yarn, 
though in general it is found to be inadvisable to use a yarn 
giving a greater thickness than 5 mils., on account of the fact 
that the thicker yarns are soft in character, and do not result in 
a covering which will withstand mechanical strains. The manu- 
facture of this class of insulated wire requires the greatest care 
and the most perfect machinery, for the reason that the finished 
product must be as nearly as possible uniform in size, completely 
covered, and the surface so hard that the wire when placed will 
not change its position. In order to obtain these cpialities, the 

^ “ While other fibrous yarns might be used to obtain these qualities, it is 
found that finely spun silk and cotton are the only materials available.'’— 
Perrine, Cbadwrfors /or Electrical Distribution^ p. 83. 

2 For such purposes “ the silk used is spun in such a manner that, while free 
from ends, the twist of the thread shall be so loose as to allow the covering 
machines to spread it in an even and thin layer over the surface of the wire ; 
the machine winding it upon the wire in a spiral of an exceedingly short 
pitch, amounting in general to not more than x^th of an inch (0*25 mm.) per 
turn.”— Perrine, Conductors for Electrical Distribution, p. 83. 

^ One layer of silk next the wire and an outer covering of cotton is some- 
times a useful compromise. 
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wire must be drawn through the machine at a definite rate in 
relation to the speed of the spools containing the yarn. Where 
more than one covering is applied at the same time, the drawing- 
out mechanism and the different sets of winding spools must all 
be so connected that there will not be any possibility of mechanical 
slip between the various parts. The yarn itself must be laid on 
under a considerable amount of tension, which cannot be applied 
to a single strand of yarn, but only to many strands laid together, 
the tension being obtained partially by a spring retarding the 
spool from which the yarn is unwinding, and partially by the fact 
that the spools themselves revolve at a very high rate of speed 
as they wind the yarn on to the wire. All of these operations are 
performed so accurately in modern wire-winding machines that it 
is possible for manufacturers to guarantee absolute continuity of 
insulation, and that the diameter of the insulated wire shall not 
vary more than 1 mil. from the standard size. 

“ In use, magnet wire, when perfectly made, forms a satisfactory 
insulation for most purposes without the application of any 
additional insulating material ; but where it is subject to consider- 
able difference of potential between the different wires, and where 
it has to stand severe mechanical strains, it is more generally the 
custom to saturate the insulation either with shellac, supplied in solu- 
tion, or with asphaltum varnish, or to immerse the coil in an insula- 
ting oil. These additional precautions are mainly for the purpose 
of preventing any absorption of moisture by the wire after it has 
been thoroughly dried, than for increasing the insulating power of 
the dried cotton, the value of the material used depending largely 
upon its power of excluding moisture under all conditions.’’ ^ 

In Farrington’s Frankhn Institute paper,^ the author, in 
discussing the subject of the impregnation of the cotton coverings 
of copper wire with insulating compounds, defined the three chief 
defects of cotton as insulation to be as follows : — 

“ The first defect of cotton is the fact that it cannot be spun to 
a commercial profit unless it carries from 5 per cent, to 15 per 

^ Acknowledgment is due to Dr Perrine for kindly granting us permission 
to make the above copious extracts from his work entitled Conductors for 
Electrical Distribution. 

2 “Defective Machine Insulation,’^ March 12, 1903. 
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cent, uf water, l‘ut at the same time our attention should not lose 
the fact that this water does not interfere with the average 
insulation value of cotton covering, as indicated by mere laboratory 
tests. Tlie trouble which the water makes is accomplished when 
it vaporises under the heat of tlie machine, or wdieii it travels 
from the core out through the coil under the influence of rotary 



motion, leaving iniiumerahle passages and openings where the 
electric current may follow. 

“Another material defect of cotton is the ease with which it 
becomes carbonised ; but it is only fair to say that tlie carbonisation 
of cotton covering is largely offset by the resistance gained from the 
expulsion of moisture as an armature becomes dried and seasoned. ^ 

^ There are now on tlieiuaTket a number of «>-called lieat-dissipatiugvamislies, 
a>iiie of will ell also preserve and toughen cotton coverings. See Chapter IX. 
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The third defect of cotton is the acid which it carries, and 
which assists its impregnation with copper oxide.” 

The Weight of Insulation on the Magnet Wire. — While 
this varies to a considerable extent, chiefly in accordance with the 
stipulated thickness and nninber of coverings, the curve in fig. 33 
gives approximate average data for the percentage increase in weiglit 
due to a double covering of cotton. This increase is important 
to keep in mind when ordering quantities for iiiaiuifactnriiig 
into spools, since the weight stated by the designer to he 
required for a given design is generally derived from standard 
wire tables, and refers to tlie weiglit of the copper alone. The 
curve should also afford a sufficiently good basis for estimating 
the weights of single cotton-covered and of silk-covereil wires, 
since, for a given gauge, the percentage increase in weight vvoiild 
be closely proportional to the thickness of the insulation. 

As to the attainable degree of thinness of the silk and cotton 
coverings. Dr Perrine’s estimate has been given above. 

A prominent concern, manufacturing magnet wires,” has issued 
a set of wire tables, from which Table XV, has been compiled. 


Table XV,— Showing Thickness of Cotton Coverings on StxINdard 
Armature and Magnet Wires. 


Double Lct‘2^pin(j (Jine). 


British Mcas u re. 

All sizes to No. 20 S.W.G. 

Kos. 19 and 18 ... . 

Vos. 17 to 13 

Vo. 12 and larger 

Metric Systeiii. 

All sizes to 0*9 inm. dia. . . 

From 1*0 mni. dia. to 1*2 iimi. dia. 

From 1*4 mni. dia. to 2-3 mm. dia. 

For 2*6 mm. dia. and larger . 

Double La'pping {ordinanj). 
British Measure. 

All sizes to No. 18 .... 

Vos. 17 to 13 

Vos. 12 and larger .... 

Metric By stew. 

All sizes to 1*2 nun. dia. . - 

From 1*4 mni. dia. to 2*3 mm. dia. 

For 2*6 mm. dia. and larger dia. . 


add 6 mils. 


>7 

57 

J5 


8 

10 

12 


35 

35 

35 


add 0*15 mm. 


37 

37 

37 


0*20 

0*25 

n-30 


55 

55 


add 10 mils. 


53 


12 

14 


35 

35 


add 0*25 nim. 
3, 0*30 ,, 

„ 0*35 „ 
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A fine close braiding is generally 5 to 8 mils. (0'13 mm. to 0*20 
mm.) thicker than the ordinary double lapping. 

Manufacturer's Note . — Thickness of covering may be varied to a 
large extent, to suit the user’s requirements. 


0*/ o-z, 03 0'6 0*7 O-e 0'9 ID /,'/ /-^ /'3 /'i^L J‘S /'^ hj J‘8 hQ 

Tyiamder of hart wire in milltmeters 

Fig. 34. — Cost })er Kilogram of Single- Covered Magnet Wires. Curve A, covering 
is cotton ; Curve B, covering is silk. 


Most manufacturers of electrical apparatus specify and obtain 
far thinner cotton coverings. A standard to be recommended as 
imposing no unreasonable difficulties on the wire-manufacturer, is 
that employed in Table XV A. 







IRES. 


Gauge ' 
I^ame. ■ 




iS.W.G.i 7/0 


Diameter. 


I S.W.G. ■ 
I II. & S i 
jD.W.G.; 

i S.W.G.| 

I E. & S. ' 
! S.W.G. I 


oocr 


ooo ■ 
ooo • 


! B.W.G. 
: S.W.G. 
' B. (fc S. 


1 S.W.G. 
i B.W.G. 
I B. & S. 

' S.W.G, 


S.W.G 

B.W.G, 

B.<feS. 

B.WG. 


S.W.G. 

B.W.G. 

B.&S. 

S.W.G. 

B.W.G, 


S.W.G. 
K &S. 
B.W.G. 
S.W.G. 
B.&S. 
B.W.G. 


S.W.G, 
B.&S. 
B. W.G, 
S.W.G. 
B.W.G 
B. & S. 
S.W.G. 


B.W.G. 
B. (feS. 
S.W.G. 

B.W.G. 


9 

7 

9 

lu 


,auge 

*Xo. 

Bare. 

S.C.C. 

D.c.e. 

T.C.C. 


metres. 

Inches- 

iira. 

Ins. 


Ins. 

Mm. 

Ins. 

24 

•5100 

•0*201 

•610 

•0*24 

*710 

•028 

•Sl-2 

•0.32 

25 

■oOSi) 

•0*200 

*610 

•024 

•710 

•ffiS 

•S12 

•1,132 

2.5 

*5080 

•0*200 

*610 

•024 

•710 

•02S 

•Sl-2 

•032 


-5 

•0197 

•6«.»-2 

■024 

•710 

•0-2S 

•79^:) 

•031 

2G 

*4570 

•0180 

*559 

*022 

•6C0 

•026 

•762 

•030 

2G 

*4570 

•0180 

-.559 

*022 

*660 

•0-26 

*762 

•030 

25 

*4550 

•0179 

*559 

*0-22 

•660 

•026 

•76*2 

•030 

27 

•41G0 

•0164 

•508 

*0-20 

*610 

•024 



27 

*4060 

•0160 

*508 

*020 

*610 

•0-24 



26 

•4040 

•0159 

*508 

*0-20 

-610 

•024 




•4 

•0157 

•504 

•020 

-CIO 

•024 



28 

•37G0 

•0148 

•483 

*019 

-585 

*0-23 



27 

“3605 

•0142 

•4.57 

*018 

- 5.59 

• 0-2*2 



28 

•35(i0 

•0140 

•457 

*018 

-559 

-022 



29 

*3460 

•0136 

•457 

-018 

-559 

•022 



29 

•3300 

•0130 

•432 

*017 

-533 

*021 



28 

*3*200 

*01*26 

•432 

-017 

-533 

-021 



BO 

*3150 

•01*24 

•432 

*017 

-533 

•021 



30 

•3050 

*0120 

•417 

*016 

"508 

•0-20 



29 

*3 

*0118 

•3S1 

*015 

•508 

•020 

31 

*2950 

*0116 

•407 

*016 

*508 

-020 



32 

•2740 

-0109 

•381 

*015 

•4S2 

*019 



30 

•2540 

-OlOO 

•356 

•014 

*457 

-018 



31 

•2540 

-GlOO 

•356 

•014 

*457 

•018 



33 

*2540 

-OlOO 

•356 

•014 

*457 

•ois 



34 

*2340 

-00920 

•330 

•013 





32 

•2280 

-00900 

•318 

•0125 





. 31 

*2270 

-00893 

•318 

•0125 



.. 


35 

•2138 

-00840 

•305 

•012 





, 33 

•2030 

*00800 

-292 

•0115 





32 

•2020 

1 -007951 

t -292 

•0116 

1 * ’ ' 





•2 

1 *00788' 

' -290 

; -0114 




36 

•1930 

•0076U 

; -280 

•0110 ; 





33 

•isoo 

*00708 

i -266 

•0105 ■ 

.. 





34 

*1780 

*00700 

•254 

•0100 : 





37 

•1730 

*00680 

1 -254 

•0100 I 


.. 



34 

: *1600 

•00631 

, *249 

•0098 i 





38 

: *1525 

*00600 

: *241 

•0095 ; 






35 

; *1430 

*00562 

; *218 

•OOS6 ! 




.. 

39 

' *13*20 

•00520 

I *216 

•0085 ; 

-2:^ 

•OIL 



36 

I *1270 

*00500 

! *203 

•0080 ; 

-280 

•Oil 



35 

: *1-270 

•00500 

: **203 

•0080 i 

•2S0 

•Oil 



40 

; *12*20 

*00480 

: -203 

•ooso ' 





37 

: *1130 

•00445 

: *190 

i -0075 


• • 



41 

i *1120 

•00440 

1 *190 

•0075 

.. 




36 

*1016 

•00400 

, -177 

•0070 : 





42 

1 *1016 

•00400 

^ -177 

•0070 


.. 



38 

1 *1010 

•00397 






• • , 


1 -1 

•00393 



43 

! *0915 

•00360 







39 

: *0895 

•00353 







44 

i *0813 

•003*20 







40 

; *0800 

•00315 







45 

I *0711 

•00280 

.. 






46 

j *0610 

•00240 







47 

*0509 

•00200 







48 

*0400 

•00160 







49 

•0305 

•00120 



i 




50 

*0254 

•OOlOO 



i 





I 


m 






[ To fa-ee p. 74. 
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Table XVL — Cost op Mag-net Wires with Single and Double Silk 
AND Cotton Coverings. 




Cost in Shillings per Kilogram (expressed decimally). 

S.W.G. 

Bare Diam. 

Silk-covered. 

Cotton-covered. 



One Lap of 
Silk. 

Two Laps of 
Silk in reverse 
direction. 

One Lap of 
Cotton. 

Two Laps of 
Cotton in re- 
verse direction. 

8 

4-06 

2-88 

4*24 

1*52 

1*64 

10 

3-25 

2*88 

4*24 

1*52 

1*64 

12 

2-64 

3*04 

4*56 

1*52 

1*64 

14 

2-03 

3*04 

4*56 

1*52 

1*64 

16 

1*63 

3*16 

4*96 

1*64 

1*80 

18 

1*22 

3*32 

5*76 

1*64 

1*92 

19 

1*016 

3*56 

6*20 

1*92 

2*20 

20 

0*914 

3*72 

6*60 

2*20 

2*48 

21 

0*813 

3*84 

6*88 

2*32 

2*60 

22 

0*711 

4*12 

7-00 

2*48 

2*76 

23 

0*610 

4*12 

7*00 

2*48 

2*76 

24 

0*560 

4*40 

7*84 

2*88 

3*32 

25 

0*508 

4*40 

7*84 

2*88 

3*32 

26 

0*457 

4*56 

8*24 

3*32 

3*84 

27 

0*417 

4*96 

9*08 

3*56 

4*12 

28 

0*376 

5*76 

9*92 

3*84 

4*40 

30 

0*315 

7*00 

11*16 

4*40 

4*96 

32 

0*274 

7*84 

13*20 

4*96 

6*04 

34 

0*234 

9*08 

14*84 

5*52 

7*40 

35 

0*213 

10*72 

16*08 

6*20 

8*68 

36 

0*195 

11*56 

17*34 

7*44 

9*92 

38 

0*152 

16*48 

23*08 

9*64 

13*20 

39 

0*132 

21*44 

31*40 



40 

0*122 

. 23*08 

37*99 



42 

0*1016 

28*04 

46*20 



44 

0*0813 

42*88 

66*00 



46 

0*0610 

59*40 

82*40 



47 

0*0508 

74*40 

123*80 




insulation. So far as relates to the insulating properties of silk 
and cotton, there is probably 'little or nothing to choose, for a 
given thickness, but the use of two layers gives additional security, 
through the decreased danger from mechanical imperfection in 
any layer; and cases arise where it is distinctly preferable to 
use double silk-covered wire in place of single cotton-covered 
wire, in spite of the far higher cost per kilogram. (Compare 
curve B of fig. 35 with curve A of fig. 34.) 

Replacing double cotton-covered with double silk-covered 
wire, leads, especially in the case of armature windings, to great 
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Table XVII.— Eough Average Values for the Insulation Thick- 
nesses OE Silk- and Cotton-Covered Magnet Wires. 



Thiclmess of Insulation. 


Millimetres. 

Millimetres. 

Single Silk Covering . 

.. 

1-0 to 2-0 

•025 to 0-50 

Single Cotton Covering 

3*0 „ 3*5 

•076 „ -089 

Double Silk Covering . 

2-0 „ 3-0 

•050 „ -076 

Double Cotton Covering 

6-0 „ 7-0 

•15 „ -18 


economies in space where wires of small diameter come into 
question, and is often the correct thing to do. This is made 
much more apparent in the chapter relating to the “ space factor.’' 
The increased cost is seen by comparing curves B and A of fig. 
35. Por wires with a bare diameter of 0’3 mm. the cost per 
kilogram is approximately doubled, but it must be remembered 
that of each kilogram bought at this price a greater percentage 
is copper in the case of the silk-covered wire; thus, whereas in 
the case of the double cotton-covered conductor the insulation 
would constitute, as seen from fig. 33, some 15 per cent, of the 
total weight, the insulation would not constitute over 7 per cent, 
of the total weight in the case of double silk-covered wire. 

In the case of still finer wires, where, as seen from fig. 34, the 
difierence in cost is much less marked, this difference in the per- 
centage of insulation is far greater, so that the use of silk-covered 
wire becomes rapidly more justified the finer the bare wire. 

One difficulty encountered in the employment of silk-covered 
wires is that the insulating varnishes customarily used, assimilate 
well with cotton, having been more or less unconsciously developed 
with this end in view. It has been maintained that the use of silk 
raises a new condition radically affecting the choice of insulating 
varnishes, and requiring independent development to suit the new 
conditions. 



CHAPTER lY 


STEINMETZ’ INVESTIGATIONS ON THE DISEUPTIVE STEENGTH OF 
INSULATING MATEEIALS 

The first fairly comprehensive investigation on modern insulating 
materials, which reveals a clear appreciation of the nature of the 
data required in the design of the insulation for dynamo-electric 



machinery, is that which was carried out by Steinmetz at the 
Eickemeyer Laboratory, at Yonkers, New York. The results are set 
forth in a paper entitled “Notes on the Disruptive Strength of 
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Dielectrics/’ contributed by Steinmetz in 1893 to the Transactions 
of the Amer. Inst, of Elec. Engrs. (see page 64 of vol. x. of the 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Elec. Engrs.). The results of Steinmetz’ original 
tests on the disruptive strength of air, and of the tests of other 
investigators as compiled by him, are shown in the curves of fig. 
36. The great differences in the results obtained by various 
experimenters are commented upon by Steinmetz as follows : — 

“ Conceding even a large margin of uncertainty for the older 
tests made with electrostatic machines, and leaving out of con- 
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sideration those tests where not sufficient explanation was given to 
permit critical discussion of the method, the discrepancies are still 
too large to permit of explanation by errors of observation. The 
different curves differ considerably in shape ; the best and most 
reliable values, however, fairly well point to a formula — 

S = aN + hY\ 

“ The tests made by Warren de la Eue, in which a chloride of 
silver battery was employed, and which are therefore the only con- 
tinuous potential tests free from the objection due to the electro- 
static machine, agree completely with this formula, over the whole 
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range np to 11,330 volt 
potentials, reaching np 1 
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Fig. 38. — Steiiimetz’ Yonkers Results on Various Insulating Substances, 
the whole range. Other tests, again, show agreement with a 
quadratic formula only within a limited range. 
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Thickness in Ni'llin\*C«r3 

Fig. 39. — Steininetz' Investigations at Y'onkers. 

“Most noticeable, however, is the wide disagreement between 
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the valuen of difren^nf ohniU-verH, which stMuiiH In nlmw that nti!! 
other faet/orH hesidt^H the iUtfenaice nf hav<* a dc'.ciHive 

inllucneo (ni tlu^ sparkini^ distuiu’e." 

Suahiinetz' tests (in ini<*.a <4av(‘ him the (mrv<i pint ted in ti*^. 'iT. 
Tlui c.urv<‘s fnr air tUl) aiid nuca (fig. d7) n^pmducfal hv thc‘ 

liroken Iin(‘vS in *>8, in whicfi c.urveH uLsn givtm for medted 
paraflin, dry wood fibre, ami puraOiiied pajun*. It will he hci'U 
tliat air and micai c.onstituie limits hcdAViam which most, ntJnn’ 
insulating suI)Htam‘cns Ii(^. ''Fho enrv(‘.s for air and dry wood 
fibre are a,ii;aiu ri‘prnduc,cMl in tig. *>(), in vvdiieh a curv(5 for 
vulcanised fibre is also ^iven 

For vulealx^ston and for asht^stes jiaptu*, Stein imd,/, (»htained tlie 
resiiltH set forth in Tabl(\s XVIII. and XIX. 

Tahlk XVnF.-*-*STFjNMSTz’ VAfa'Fs Foa TiiK I)isiii?rTivF STiu*;N'<n'ir 
OF Vcr.cAnKSTo.v. 


Mnximnrn <nffercm‘c of 
pokuitlal in v<»ltg. 

'i'hlfkfU'HH aUtw.d 

in tnni. ! 

i i 

1 OliHnirtivo in 

' viilCi iH*r mtn. 

4,O0fl 

^ 1 

i 1*0 

4,000 

(ijOf) 

2*0 

3,350 

10,300 

I 3*0 

3,430 

12,(500 

! 3*55 

;i,55o 

3,700 

j 1*50 

2,.'}7U 

... 




Table XIX.—Steinmet// Valuks for the ])iHHin»TrvE SritENirm of 
Asbehtoh Fa PER. 

Maxiimun <liir«?ren(H* of • Thlrkrii-aH 
I)oU‘ntiul hi voltB. | in miu. 

a7oo I (»•(;<) 

I 

5000 ! 1 *20 

‘ . i 

The nett results for the disruptive strength obtained in this 

investigation for a thi,(d<ne.ss of 0'05 mm. are given in Table XX. 

In conneetion with tliis investigation, SteinmelE states tliat 
“ the application of tlie potential always lasted Imt a short f.ime— 
not over 15 seconds. Still, all the materials be<'ame nion^ or 1 (.*hs 
heated liefore breaking down."’ 

Dr Stoiimietz shows that the disruptive strength per mm. 
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Table XX. — Disruptive Streis’gths fob various Materials for a 
Thickness of 0’05 Millimetre, as obtained by Steinmetz at 
Yonkers in 1892, • 


Material. 

Disruptive Strength in 
volLsper mm. 

Remarks. 

Air 

1,670 


Mica 

320,000 


Vulcanised fibre, red . 

5,200 

Slightly damp. 

Dry wood fibre .... 

13,000 


Paraffined paper .... 

33,900 


Melted paraffin .... 

8,100 

65° Cent. 

Boiled linseed oil . . . 

8,000 

21° Cent. 

Turpentine oil . 

6,400 


Copal varnisli .... 

3,000 


Crude liihricating oil (inmeral oil) 

1,600 

Very impure. 

Ynlcabeston .... 

3,600 


Asbestos 2 Daper .... 

4,300 



varies with the thickness in some materials, and remains fairly 
constant in others. An infinitely small thickness of some 
materials may thus have a high disruptive strength per inrn. 

This is shown in Table XXL for air, mica, and red vulcanised 
fibre. 


Table XXI. — Steinmetz’ Yalues for the Specific Bisruptiyb Strength 

FOR TARIOUS SmALL THICKNESSES OP AiR, MiCA, AND EeD VULCANISED 

Fibre. 



Air. 

Mica. 

Bed Vulcanised 
Fibre. 

Disruptive strength in volts per 
mm. for a thickness or 0 
mm 

13,900 

417,000 

13,000 

Do. for 0*05 mni. 

1,070 

320,000 

5,200 

Do. for 0'25 mni. 

1,190 

156,000 

1,530 

» 


Melted paraffin, paraffined paper, and dry wood fibre are 
characterised hy an independence of the disruptive strength per 
mm. from the thickness. 



(MIAPTEll V 

MKJA AND MICA COMPOUNDS 

Mica is an anhydrous silicato of almniniiuu and potassium 
(yv HodiuiiL Thu most transparent ([ualitios art^ composed of 
aluminium and potussium silicates, and in the loss transparont 
cpialitios, ina; 4 iiOHia and iron, as well as earthy matter, are also 
founcl. 

The analyais of a e.ertain speciinen of mica is statcMl to have 
l^ivon ilm following result:— 

TaHLK XXrA.~-ANArA’KI.S QF MlCA. 

Aluiuiiu'um ...... 

SiliiMui ...... 

PotiMHiuiii 

1 0)11 oxidi* 

Maiigaij<5Ki» nxid<*. and niagiicsiinu oxifhi 
Idinn'ir. aoid ..... 

Wat**r 

inatjiTS 

*Mic!a cryHialliHOB in a laminated mass, easily split along the 
axis. 

High percentageH of magnesia lend a darken' colour to the mica. 
High pcrcontagCB of iron (‘.oloiir it grey and hlacdc. 

It may he Huhdivided down to a thickness of 0*00(1 mm. The 
chief deposits are in India, (Janada, and the United Htates. The 
elktrihution o! tlic world's j^roduct amongst tluise three) countric‘s 
is, roughly, 50, 25, ami 25 per cent. Fifty per cent, of the world’s 
total prodtiei is, however, consumed in the UnitcMl St^ites. The 
high cost of micui is nut in any sense due to nirity, hut to the 
groat diiliciilty in alloemting paying <leposits, and hi the tremoudouH 

waste involved in working the deposits. Tims, in the case of 
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ITorth Carolina mica, it has been estimated that not more than 
from 1 to 3 per cent, of the mica taken from the. mine finally 
reaches the market. This is, moreover, less than 0*02 of 1 per 
cent, of the weight of rock excavated ; in other words, for every ton 
of rock excavated, some 7 ozs. (200 grammes) of mica reach the 
market. 

Large electrical manufacturers obtain their supplies of mica at 
prices ranging from one shilling to three shillings per kilogram. 

India furnishes much of the best mica for electrical purposes, 
and it is cheap, due to the employment of native labour in the 
various processes. White mica is the best for electrical purposes. 
Green shades of mica are amongst the softest qualities obtainable. 
White amber, most of which comes from Canada, is the most 
flexible. 

The best clear ruby mica will at certain places in a sheet some- 
times have a disruptive strength of 12,000 E.M.S. volts per tenth 
of a millimetre, but the average values will be far lower. Curves 
of the disruptive strength of mica have already been given in figs. 
1 and 37. Others will be given in the course of this chapter. 

The high insulating qualities of mica and its ability to withstand 
high temperatures have made it a material of great importance to 
the manufacturer of electrical apparatus. On the other hand, its 
lack of flexibility and of uniformity, and its tendency to permit 
surface leakage,^ have constituted very considerable disadvantages. 
To overcome these disadvantages several kinds of ' reconstructed 
mica, termed respectively micanite, megohmit, megotalc, etc., have 
been placed on the market by different manufacturers. 

Micanite . — In the manufacture of micanite, the mica is first 
split up into laminae, and these thin sheets are reassembled and 
stuck together by an insulating cement, and with the application 
of high pressures and temperatures. Micanite, when heated, may 
be bent into suitable forms. ETatural mica cannot be bent except 

^ “ A very important test which should not be overlooked is the galvano- 
meter test for leakage, as some materials may be good against piercing and yet 
be bad from a leakage point of view. Take mica-paper for instance. This, 
if the mica is well laid— that is, with all joints well lapped —will show well 
under a disruptive test, but for leakage would depend entirely on the mucilage 
ox varnish with which the mica flakes are built up.”~“On Insulation,” the 
EUc. Eng. for September 16, 1904, p. 413. 
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0*25 mm., will retain its flexibility for years, and whenever warmed 
its flexibility is still further increased. It is similar to flexible 
micanite cloth, but without the addition of the muslin and paper 
employed in the latter. It is noii-absorptive, and is used for 
insulating armature slots and coils, armature and field magnet 
cores, and whenever a sheet mica insulation is preferable to tape 
or fabric. 

Style B is a cheaper quality, made from selected pure India 
sheet mica, split exceedingly thin. 

Micanite cloth and paper are made, the former with fine muslin 
on one side and paper on the other, and the latter with paper on 
both sides. Each is made in three thicknesses, with one, two, and 
three layers of mica respectively. 

Table XXIII. — Varieties of Micanite Cloth and Micanite Paper. 


No. of Layers of Mica. 

Thickness in millinietres. | 

Micanite Cloth. 

Micanite Paper. 

1 

0-20 

0-13 

2 

0’28 

0*20 

3 

0*36 

0 28 


There are also qualities designated as extra-flexible micanite 
cloth and paper. 

Troughs, rings, tubes, field magnet and transformer spools, 
commutator segments, and moulded end and band rings, are also 
manufactured from micanite. A number of instances are shown 
in figs. 40 to 42. 

Megohmit . — Megohmit has been developed for the same purposes 
for which micanite is employed. The manufacturers of megohmit 
make the statement that, owing to the large percentage of adhesive 
matter exuding from other composite micas when hot, tliey have 
been found unsuitable for use in commutators. Other methods of 
insulation by paper or by mica paper are stated to have been found 
useless. To supply these wants they have produced megohmit, a 
material of soft quality, in which the adhesive matter has been 
extracted in various ways, showing by chemical analysis that 
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the adhesive matter in no part of the whole of the finished plate 
exceeds 1*25 per cent. 

Although small plates of megohmit are dearer than similar sizes 
in mica, the saving arises when large sizes are required, where pure 
mica would he too expensive. Plain and flanged commutator rings 
and collars are made from megohmit. The same manufacturers 
make both hard and flexible megohmit plates, and also so-called 
mica paper and mica linen. 

The plates consist of thin mica sheets, stuck together with 
shellac in the case of the hard plates, and with a mixture of 



Fig. 41. Fig. 42. 

Moulded Forms of Micanite. 


various vegetable adhesive materials in the case of the flexible 
plates. 

The mica paper consists of flexible plates having a covering 
of Japanese paper. The mica linen consists of flexible plates 
with a covering of linen. The hard plates have the advantage, 
as against the flexible material, of being entirely waterproof 
and of withstanding greater mechanical pressure, as well as 
of possessing greater insulation resistance. The hard plates 
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become soft at about 80° Cent., but on cooling, regain their 
original mechanical strength without the insulation having been 
affected. Channels, troughs, and tubes may be manufactured from 
megohmit plates. 

The specific gravities of these various megohmit products are as 
follows : — 

Table XXIV.— Specific Gravities op various Mecohmit Products. 


Material. Speciflc gravity. 

Hard megohmit (B cpiality) . . 2*5 

Flexible „ „ . . 2*0 

i\Iicax)aper 1*5 to 1*9 

Mica linen . . ... 1*2 to 1*8 


The manufacturers of megohmit have a system of mica slot 
insulation, according to which the slot tubes have long lapped and 
tapered joints, so that the walls of the tubes are maintained of 
equal thickness, whilst the winding may be laid in with the same 
ease as in open channels. 

In figs. 43 and 44 such a tube, first opened and then closed, is 
shown. Figs. 45 and 46 show different forms for the lap joints. 
Still further security is afforded by the arrangement illustrated 
in fig. 47, in which one tube is placed inside another, the lapped 
joints being at opposite sides. 

Some groups of megohmit commutator rings, and some channels, 
troughs, and tubes, are shown in figs. 48 and 49. 

Some interesting curves of the properties of megohmit, supplied 
to the authors by the kindness of the manufacturers, are re- 
. produced in fig. 50. 

Of these curves the puncturing curves show the voltage at 
which the different thicknesses of the materials are broken down 
immediately upon the application of the voltage, when in the 
cold condition. The heating curves show the voltage which a 
material of given thickness will sustain continuously without 
experiencing - a temperature rise of more than 3" Cent, above 
the surrounding air. 

For the tubes for continuous-current and alternating-current 
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machines, a second set of temperature curves has been taken, which, 
referred to the basis of the 3° Cent, rise occasioned by the electric 
stress, shows the maximum possible temperature rise which an 
electrical stress corresponding to a given voltage can occasion in 
tubes of given thicknesses. 

The manufacturers state that these curves are deduced from the 
results of many thousands of tests, amongst which were many 



Fici. 45. Fio. 46. Fig. 47. 

Megohniit Slot Insulations. 

duration tests. These tests "were all carried out at their own 
laboratory. The manufacturers further state that the results 
given by the curves are exceeded by about 20 per cent, by their 
improved method of manufactui'e to-day. 

M&gotalc . — Still another reconstructed mica product is termed 
megotalc. Its manufacturers state that it is made of mica sheets 
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of the best quality and with the least possible amount of shellac. 
Their products are classified as — 

Megotalc plates, . Megotalc paper, 

Megotalc cloths, Megotalc cloth paper, 

and these are all supplied for any of the customary range of 
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Fig. 48. — Moulded Megolimit. 






required thicknesses. Two groups of megotalc products are 
shown in figs. 51 and 52. 

Dr Walter’s Investigations on Mica.— Dr Walter made 
tests on five varieties of normal mica, and found relatively 
“^^e difference in their disruptive strength so long as he avoided 
ng the weak portions, which were readily discovered in ad- 
^ of the final tests by his method of testing, by passing the 
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length corresponding to the disruptive strengtli of the plate, it 
only broke down from the perforation in the picein drop to the 
air bubble, the remainder of the plate remaining 
unperforated until a considera])ly greater voltage 
had been applied. Even then it broke down, not 
in the continuation of the first puneturo, Init from 
one side of the air bubble. 

These occurrences he explained I)y regarding the 
air biil)l)le as a protection for the remaining half of 
the plate, in that it allowed the electricity to again 
spread out over the whole surface of the bii))blo, and 
thus relieved it from the concentrating action of tlie 
original perforation in the picei’n drop. This theory 
he confirmed by testing two plates of glass on top of 
one another. With the spark length wliicli would 
J have broken down a single jilate of glass of the 
^ double thickness the upper part was periorated, ljut 
a substantially donblod voltage was necessary to 
3 luing about the i>crforatiou of the HC(;ond plate. 

O ^ 

Ttiis satisfied Dr Walter that his method is only 
d suitable for tests of iiomogeneous samples. Thus 
ci he found that micanitc jdatos withstood spark 
^ lengths of from 70 to 200 times the thickness of 
the plates, whereas natural mica plates only with- 
stood spark lengths of from 35 to 57 tiinc.s their 
thickness. 

It would thus appear that a groat advantage may 
be gained in certain cases l)y the use of reconstructed 
mica (micanitc) instead of natural mica. On the 
other hand, in the case of such non-homogeneoiis 
samples, Dr Walter dis('.overed a corrosive action 
at the surfaces of the intermediate layers. The 
voltage would break down an outer layer, and, in 
the neighbourhood of tlie puncture, tlui next lower 
layer would be subjected to a gradual (hitcrioration 
accompanied by local heating, and the puncture would ultimately 
extend to another layer, although not necessarily in a continuation 
of the axis of the first puncture. The chief danger is that this 
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action goes on imobserved, whereas with a homogeneous material 
a pnnctnre of the surface is proof of the existence of a complete 
puncture, and an unpunctured surface is a guarantee that the 
insulating properties of a homogeneous substance are unimpaired. 

A good equivalent for these reconstructed mica insulations may 



Fig. 52. 


Forms of Megotalc, 

be made from presspahn and mica. The method is described in 
Chap. XIV., and moulded tubes and troughs of this material may 
be made to withstand some 12,000 volts per millimetre, and will 
much less readily lose their shape. 

A great fault of mica is susceptibility to rapid deterioration 
under the influence of oil. This leads to difficulty, more especially 
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THE INSTIL ATION OF ELECTRIC MACHINES 


The effect of oil on mica has been investigated by Harden and by 
Andrews. The following extract is made from an article by John 
Harden in the Electrical World and Engineer for April 18, 1903, 
entitled “Effects of High Potential on Mica Insulation'’ : — 

^'Mica placed between a point and disc of high potential 
difference is subjected to a radial discharge over its surface from 
the point, which should be of the plus sign. This energy is 
transformed into heat, so that the mica becomes quite hot. 



Time in /^inutes 

Fia. 55. — Holitsclier’s Tests on the Heating of Micanite Tubes when subjected to 

Dielectric Stress. 

“ Since the discharge has the same sign, the particles repel each 
other, and the discharge is spread over the whole surface. This 
distribution of the electric charge on the surface of the dielectric 
is combined with a fall of potential over a unit of surface, or, in 
other words, the electric pressure per unit of surface is less. Oil 
placed on the point, or around it, will tend to concentrate the 
radial discharge, increasing thereby the pressure per unit of 
surface. Mica which stood 9000 volts before, will not now 
stand more than 6000 volts. Paraffin and sealing-wax produce 
the same effects. Varnished paper or cloth do not show these 
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effects, because the heating effect of the radial discharge melts 
the varnish, and this forms a ring like the oil around the point 
of contact. Investigation with sealing-wax on varnished paper 
gave quite the same results as on mica, these being, that varnished 
paper of the same insulating quality as mica breaks down with a 
lower potential difference than mica. 



Fig. 56. — Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curve of the Disruptive Strength of Solid White 

India Mica. 

The results of the whole investigation go to show that a solid 
insulation combined with mica, in condensers or similar apparatus, 
would be most effective without the use of oil. A good insulating 
jelly, free from air bubbles, would be an advancement. ^ 

1 The reader should reflect upon these statements after consulting the foot- 
note on p. 27, and should also consider the^relation of these observations 


Volt$(f^.MS) A.t Breakdown 
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The matter had also been discussed nearly a year earlier, i.e. at 
the Great Barrington meeting of the Am. Inst, of Elec. Engrs. on 
June 20, 1902. The following account of Andrews’ tests is 
extracted from the Trans. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xix. 
p. 1063:— 



Fig. 57. —Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curves for Various Qualities of Solid Mica, aud for 
Pasted Mica, and for Crystal Glass. 


‘‘The tests were made with alternating current delivered at 118 
volts, 60 cycles. The voltage was raised by a small step-up 
transformer, with the necessary regulating devices, and measured 
by a static voltmeter reading up to 10,000 volts. A good 
quality of clear white Indian mica was used, a dry sheet of which, 

to Dr Walter’s experience with his “picein-drop” method, described ou 
pp. 43 to 48 and pp. 91 and 92. 
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0*002"' (0*051 mm.) thick, would stand a pressure of 8000 E.M.S. 
volts for an indefinite time in air. 

''The sketch in fig. 53 shows the general arrangement of the 
testing apparatus. A and B are two brass rods, supported by a 
piece of hard rubber C, and bent towards each other at right 
angles at their lower ends. One of these rods terminates in a 
brass disc about f" diameter, and the other rod is finished with 
a rounded point touching in the centre of this disc. This 
rounded point rests against the disc with sufficient pressure to 
support the piece of mica D that is to be tested. These parts are 
attached to a stand, so that the holder with mica may be‘ lowered 
into a vessel E containing oil. Preliminary experiments were 
made with various kinds of oil, but no difference in results could be 
observed, so it was decided to use a good quality of transil oil for 
the present tests. 

"The figures in Table XXVI. (also plotted in fig. 54) show the 
average puncturing voltage derived from a number of tests made 
on each thickness of mica used. 

Table XXVL — Andrews’ Results for the Disruptive Strength op 
Mica when immersed in Oil. 


Thickness of Mica. 

Average puncturing 
Voltage. 

*001 ins . 

3800 

•0015 „ 

4500 

•002 „ 

4600 

•0025 „ 

4750 

•003 „ 

5300 

•004 „ 

5570 

•00475 „ 

5950 

•005 „ 

6050 

•006 „ 

6700 

•0065 „ 

6930 

•007 „ 

7220 

•0075 „ 

7400 

•008 „ 

7700 

•0085 „ 

8550 

•01 

8900 


" It is not necessary to place the mica under the oil in order to 
reduce its puncturing resistance. If a piece of mica, say "002" 
thick, is supported in the holder shown in the sketch, the holder 
and the mica being quite free from oil, the pressure may be 



^J^ect/ve, Yo/taige (/{/te.rmcihg) 
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raised to about 8000 volts, and if the mica is of good quality it 
will stand the strain indefinitely, but if a drop of oil is applied to 
the blunt metal point the mica will be instantly punctured. 

“ It is curious that oil does not seem to produce any weakening 
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Fig. 58. Curves published by Different Authorities for the Disruptive Strength 

of Mica, 

effect on artificial insulators, such as paper coated -with boiled 
linseed oil, copal varnish, etc. The results of many tests show 
that the resistance to puncture of these materials remains about 
the same, whether tested in air or under oil.” ' 

It has been su^ested to the authors that the mica breaks down 
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at the lower voltage because the oil prevents surface leakage, and 
the potential stress is reduced to the pointed electrode. If plates 
had been used instead of points it would probably have been 
found that the mica punctured at a lower voltage than in air, 
but at a higher voltage than between pointed electrodes in oil. 

Holitscher (E.T.Z,, 1902, p. 171) has obtained the following 
results from tests of materials of the micanite type, supplied by 
three different firms. The thickness was 1*0 mm. in each case. 

Table XXVII.—Holitsoheb’s Tests on Micanite when Elat and 
Bent, and when Cold and Warm. 

Disruptive Strength in R.M.S. Volts. I 


Firm. 

Cold. 

Warm. 

- 

Amount of the Adhesive 
Material exuding when 
subjected to pressure 



Flat. 

Bent. 


A 

25,000 

25,000 

23,000 

Much 

B 

25,000 

22,500 

20,000 

Much 

1 

C 

24,000 

23,000 

23,000 

Little 


Holitscher also investigated micanite tubes, supplied by three 
firms, with regard to the heat developed in them by prolonged 
test at a given high potential and at a given periodicity. The 
samples were all of practically the same dimensions. The results 
are plotted in the curves of fig. 55, and show a considerable 
difference in this respect in the product of different firms. . The 
product of a fourth firm showed a rise of temperature of 100° 
Cent, after only 15 minutes' test. 

Some curves for solid mica of various qualities, and for pasted 
mica, taken from a publication of the Dielectric Manufacturing Co. , 
of St Louis, Mo., U.S.A., are given in figs. 56 and 57. Some 
other curves on mica are brought together in fig. 58. 



CHAPTEE VI 

INSULATING MATERIALS EOR BUSHINGS, TERMINAL BLOCKS, 
FLANGES, ETC. 

For bushings, terminal blocks, brush-holder appliances, collector 
ring constructions, spool flanges, etc., there is now widely used a 
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Fig. 59. — Ambroin. 

class of moulded compound insulators, where formerly hard 
rubber, vulcanite, thick fibre, and leatheroid, and even wood, were 
employed. G-lass and porcelain are also used. 

The precise compositions of most of these moulded materials 
are generally regarded as trade secrets, although in some cases 
a general statement of the leading ingredients is available. 






of bushes and ^washers, commutator rings, and bobbins and 
spools, all moulded from ambroin. The material has been 
extensively employed for these purposes, but care should be 
taken in ordering the correct composition, as most grades rot 
when subjected to contact with oil. The writers’ own opinion 
is that the material is certainly not equal to the requirements 
of commutator construction, i.e, for end insulating and finishing 
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Ambroin. — Ambroin is stated to be composed of fossil copal 
and silicates, the silicates being saturated and mixed with the copal 
by a special process, by which a strong, firm, uniform, durable, 
homogeneous and non-hygroscopic material is stated to be pro- 
duced. In figs. 59, 60, and 61 are shown respectively groups 


Fio, 60. — ^Ambroin. 
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rings of commutators. It is certainly very useful in many cases 
for insulating bushes and flanges. It can be moulded about metal 
parts, and should thus often be useful in brush-holder construc- 
tions and in other details of the design of dynamo-electric 
machinery. 

In Table XXVIII. is a list of the qualities in which ambroin 
is made. 

Table XXYIII. — Various Grades of Ambroin. 

F.W. Absolutely fire-proof, only suitable for arc shields. 

S.F.W, Practically fire-proof, only suitable for arc shields. 

F. Ordinary fire-proof. H 

F.S. Ordinary fire-proof, but faced on one side with a layer of absolutely 
fire-proof material. 

H.F. Suitable for use where temperatures up to 212” Fahr. (100° C.) prevail. 

A. F. Suitable for use where temperatures up to 180° Fahr, (82° C.) prevail. 

B. A.S. For high-tension purposes and accumiUator boxes (acid-proof). 

A.M. Non-magnetic, for temperatures up to 180° Fahr. (82° C.). 

A.M.F. Non-magnetic and fire-proof. 

P1.F. Ambroin fibre, suitable for thin washers, etc., but not for high- 
tension purposes. 

A.B.S. Alkali and acid proof. 

Ambroin has a specific gravity of 1*4 to 1*8 according to the ^ 

quality. ^ 

Ambroin is considerably cheaper than ebonite, and, moreover, 
is stated to offer a greater resistance to high temperatures, and not 
to be affected by exposure to the weather. It is claimed that it 
does not undergo any variation in volume after having been 
subjected to pressure in the moulding process, and this, which 
is not the case with ebonite, for example, ensures accuracy in 
the most complicated pieces, while parts of insulators made up J 

of a number of pieces that may be subjected to wear, can be 
replaced without difficulty. Unless a high polish is required, no 
subsequent machining is necessary, as the insulators are said to 
leave the mould exact to dimensions and ready for use. 

It is stated that ambroin can be turned and drilled, cemented 
with acid-proof ambroin cement, and polished like wood. 

Ambroin in the open air is claimed not to absorb moisture. This 
is not the case with stabilit, vulcabest, vulcanised fibre, etc. This 
not only increases its value as an insulator, but decreases the danger ; 

of the destruction of the insulation owing to the water taken up 
freezing in winter. 

As the materials used in the production of ambroin are claimed 
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to be such as have been exposed to atmospheric changes for 
centuries, its destruction through exposure should be impossible. 
Ingredients which oxidise or are otherwise affected by the atmo- 
sphere, as for example sulphur in ebonite, are said not to be 
contained in ambroin. 

The manufacturers give the following tests as showing the 
relative amount of water absorbed by ambroin and various 
materials. 

Pieces of equal size and with smooth surfaces were taken, and 



Fig. 61. — Ambroiu. 


after being immersed in water at 16° Fahr. for hours, 
the increase in weight was as set forth in Table XXIX. 

Tablk XXIX. —Comparative Tests of Ambroin with other Materials. 

1. Ambroin (quality A.F.) .... 0*32 per cent. 

2. Aetna material (the surface became rough) 3T7 „ 

3. Stabilit 1*41 „ 

4. Yulcabest 4*80 „ 

5. Yulcaiiised.tihxe 24*50 „ 

It is stated that these figures serve at the same time as a 
reliable comparison of the value of each of the materials when 
used as insulators in the open air or in damp rooms. 

Insulation Strength — (Tests quoted hy Manufacturers ), — The 
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resistance of dishes, about 3 mm. thick, firmly pressed between 
electrodes of 25 sq. mm. surface, was measured with 200 volts: — 

1. Without preparation, 200,000 megohms were obtained. 

2. The dishes were half-filled with sulphuric acid, 26° Be, covered 

up and subjected to a temperature of 120° Fahr. (49° C.) 
for ten days in a thermostat. After a superficial drying 
with blotting paper the resistance the following day was 
150,000 megohms, and two days later 200,000 megohms. 

Tests of Dielectric Strength. 

(a) Tests with moistened slabs : — 

I. The slabs were placed in water, which was gradually heated 

up to boiling point, and after the water had been allowed 
to cool down to about 85° Fahr. (30° C.) the slabs were 
taken out. 

(1) Aetna material, 1 mm. thick, was pierced with 3500 volts. 

(2) Ambroin (quality A.F.), 0*33 mm. thick, was pierced with 

3500 volts, while a piece 0*84 mm. thick was not pierced 
with 5000 volts. 

II. A slab (quality A.F.), 5 mm. thick, after lying in a room, 

the air being at 95 per cent, saturation, for several days, 
was not pierced with 36,000 volts.^ 

Heat-resisting Qualities . — It is claimed that ambroin (quality 
A.r.) only commences to burn, and then only after the source of 
heat has been applied for some time, at a temperature of 750° 
Fahr. (400° C.). Commutator rings made of this quality are 
stated by the manufacturers to have been proved satisfactory 
after having been subjected to heat for many hours in contact 
with oil. 

The qualities made for special purposes, such as the arc shields 
in controllers, switches for motors, etc., withstood the hottest zone 
of a Bunsen flame (about 3000° Fahr.), so that the use of such 
qualities is recommended by the manufacturers of ambroin where, 
in consequence of possible short-circuits, arcing takes place, and 
momentary high temperature is reached. 

The following examples are given by the manufacturers for 

^ These tests were made by the Reichsanstalt, Berlin. 
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caiapariHon : — Klionite atul celluloid soften in water, oven at a 
ieiu|HU‘aittire <jf IGO® Fahr. (Jelluloid coininencos to burn rapidly 
at Fahr., and ebonite burns at 350"’ Fahr. 

Aiidu’oin (quality 11A.8.) at a toniporature not exceeding 180° 
Fahr, is not afle.cted by sulphuric acid up to 45° Be, nor by 
('ontuniirated hydrochloric acid. Cold nitric acid of 24° Bd does 
not alllic't it to any appreciable extent; only a slight nitration of 
the Burfac’c takes places. 

(^hiality A.B.S. withstands caustic soda solution up to 30 per 
i'ont. <*oiKtentration, as well as acetic acid up to 50 per cent. 

Ainbr<nn under compression or tensile stresses is superior to 
all iiiHulaiing materials made of rubber or recent gums. 

(juotod by tlio manufacturers gave the following results: — 

A. Tmmile Btmujth, 

While (»i)onite stretched considerably between 120° and 160° 
Fahr., amlu’oin proved to have a greater tensile strength at this 
tcnriperature than when cold. Tlie following results wore therefore 
obtained 1 at normal temperature with rods of equal diameters, and 
give the brt^aking stresses for each material : — 

1. For ebonite, . . . 1120 lbs. per sq. inch. 

2. For Aetna material, . , 1400 „ „ 

For arnbroin (quality A.F.), . 2140 „ „ 

B. 0()mj)remm Htremxjth, 

(*u!*ch, which presented a surface of one square inch to the 
prctssiire, gave the following results : — 

L At normal teinx)eraturo, arnbroin was destroyed at 

2m0 llmJ 

2. At normal temperature, ebonite was destroyed at 2200 Ibsd 
2. Aetna material (at normal temperature) was destroyed at 
728 lbs. 

At 140° Fahr., arnbroin was destroyed at 1960 Ibs.,^ wliile 
olinnite gave way under a very small load.^ 

^ Thf.M€ tcHts were made by the Royal Me(diaui(^al Tenting Laboratory, 

Berlin. 
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DnectioThs for machining Anibroin. 

Sawing . — With a band saw having a very hard saw and running 
at about 300 revolutions per minute. Very slow feed. 

Drilling , — In a dry state with a flat drill, which allows the 
shavings to pass away freely. Prom 400 to 500 revolutions 
per minute, according to the diameter of the drill. 

Turning . — With suitably ground tools made from hard cast 
steel files. From 400 to 500 revolutions per minute, 
according to the diameter of the work. 

Grinding . — By means of emery and oil, or pumice-stone and 
water. From 400 to 500 revolutions per minute. Faulty 
or chipped pieces may easily be repaired with a hot solder- 
ing iron and ambroin cement, or pieces of quality B.A S. 

Polishing . — Similar to wood. Shellac polish coloured with 
aniline dyes. Very little oil should be used. 

Threads . — It is stated that male threads can easily be moulded. 
With female threads a metal nut should be moulded in 
wherever possible. Male threads may subsequently be cut 
with a hard chaser, and female threads with a warmed tap, 
or direct with the warmed screw to be used. The latter 
should be rubbed with a little oil, warmed on wire gauze 
over a Bunsen flame, and then pressed and screwed into the 
drilled hole. In order to fix metal contacts, etc. on to 
ambroin, wood screws should be used — they hold better, 
and are more easily fixed than metal screws. 

Eecent tests indicate that some qualities of ambroin are rather 
hygroscopic. A piece which was tested broke down at 1500 
volts, but after being dried and saturated with Sterling varnish, 
it withstood 4500 volts. In Technics for December 1904, in an 
article entitled ‘'Insulation and Insulators,'' Symons reports as 
follows, on “ Ambroin " : — 

''Amlroioi is composed of fossil copal and silicates, the silicates 
being saturated, and mixed with the copal by special process, 
producing a good non- hygroscopic, strong, homogeneous insulator. 
A sample, 3*3 mm. thick, broke down with 3500 volts ; has a 
good insulation resistance, but is affected by some concentrated 
acids and alkalies, and absorbs moisture to the extent of about 
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0‘-‘12 |i(’r cent, of its own weight after one and a half hour’s im- 
incrsion in water at 120° F. ; is inflammahle after flame has been 
applied some time; i.s mechanically good; compressive strensth. 


2(ifi0 lbs. per square inch; tensile strength, 2140 lbs. per square 
inch ; is, however, inclined to he brittle.” 

Psychiloid. — This is another material for such purposes. 
Its base is said to he paper pulp, which goes through several 
jimcMJSses of curing and drying, and is finally put through the 


Fig. 62 . — Moulded Forms of Psychiloid. 
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chemical vats. This gives psychiloid in the rough, a material 
which, it is stated, may be machined, sawn, punched, tapped^ 
worked in a lathe, or made up to any required shape or design- 
It may be obtained in sheets from ^^ij-th to in. thick- 
Psychiloid is claimed to have great rigidity and strength. A 
piece of sheet psychiloid 1 inch square by J in. thickness is stated 
to stand a pressure of 25 tons without crushing. Psychiloid iB 
said by the manufacturers of it to be insoluble in ordinary 
solvents. It is stated to have been immersed for one month in 



Fio. 63.— Isolit 


water and sulphuric acid (3 : 1) without the slightest effcict, and 
that it can be boiled in water without any sign of disintegratioiu 
It is also said to be practically non-absorbent, and to be unaffected 
by animal, vegetable, or mineral oils. Its manufacturers advocate 
its use for commutator rings, bushes, and washers, and for formers 
and bobbins of any required size and shape, and also for squaro 
or round tubing in lengths up to 12 inches. A sample j’^^rth in. 
thick is stated to withstand 20,000 volts. 

Some psychiloid insulating parts are shown in the groups 
in fig. 62. 

In Symons' article on Insulation and Insulators ” (Paper read 
before the Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
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Engineers, April 27, 1904), it is stated that psychiloid has a high 
disruptive strength. A sample 3'2 mm. thick withstood 25,000 
volts, and had a good insulation resistance; it was found to be 
tough, but inflammable. Symons subjected samples of Psychiloid 



Fig. 63 a. — Isolifc. 

and Litholite ^ to immersion in acid alkali and water for fourteen 
days at 14° C. with the following results : — 

Table XXIXa. — Properties of Psychiloid and Litholite. 



Sulphuric Acid, 
Density 1’20. 

25 per cent. 
Solution by Weight 
of Caustic Soda. 

Distilled Water. 

Psychiloid . 

Eendered very- 
soft 

Entirely disin- 
tegrated 

Rendered soft, 
and increased 
in weight 10 
per cent. 

Litholite 

Bender ed soft 

Reduced to a 
pulp 

Rendered soft, 
and increased 
in weight 8 
per cent. 


“ Similar tests on Eoburine and Mineralite have produced the 
same effect as on Psychiloid and Litholite.” 

1 For a description of Litholite, see p, 115. 


8 
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Isolit. — Isolit is a form of papier-m^ch^ impregnated, and also 
covered with a special insulating compound. Dynamo bobbins made 
from isolit are stated to be exceedingly strong, and are also very 
light. For qualities requiring to withstand excessive heat, special 
features are employed in the manufacture. The bobbins for con- 
tinuous-current windings have iron angles embedded at the flanges 
to increase the strength. This is impracticable for alternating 
current bobbins, but sufficient strength is, nevertheless, generally 
obtainable. Some isolit bobbins are shown in figs. 63, 63a, and 63b. 



Adit. — Fig. 64 shows a group of Adit bobbins, bushes, flanges, 
and other parts. The manufacturers classify Adit as a sub-variety 
of Isolit, and state that it has great strength and is exceedingly 
tough. It is stated that it tests up to 130 kilos per sq. cm. ^ It 
can be moulded with sharp corners, and, when necessary, metal 
pieces can be embedded in it, thus ensuring additional strength 
at exposed edges and corners. Adit is said not to shrink. 
It is made to exact measurements. In a thickness of 2 mm. it 
is claimed that it tests up to 1000 volts ; 3 mm. to 1800 volts ; 
4 mm. to 3000 volts ; 5 mm. to 4000 volts. It is claimed that 
it is difficult to ignite, and that it does not continue to burn 
when the flame is withdrawn. It is further stated to be insensible 
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to dampness, and to stand heat up to 60° Cent, in some qualities, 
and up to 120° Cent, in other qualities. 

Litholite. — A sample of “ litholite ” measuring 4*1 centimetres 



in thickness was tested between two metal plates, 1 inch in 
diameter. It is stated to have withstood an alternating pressure 
of 5000 volts for 10 minutes without appreciable rise in temper- 
ature. The pressure was slowly raised toj 10,000 volts, and after 
four minutes' application the material broke down. The time 
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occupied in raising the pressure from 5000 to 10,000 volifc 
20 minutes. The temperature of the room at the tixno 
test was 17° Gent. This test was made in June 1903 
Electrical Standardising, Testing and Training Institution-^ 

Vulcanised Fibre. — Vulcanised Fibre is stated to be 
by treating specially prepared vegetable fibre with 
chemical agents, whereby the exterior portion of each ho] 
fibre becomes glutinous, and while in this condition the ^ 
mass is consolidated under very heavy pressure and 
practically homogeneous. After this, the chemicals are extrf 
the mass is manipulated, rolled, pressed, and cured by ViJ 
methods, and the result is Vulcanised Fibre. Being an extre 
delicate chemical process, liable to vary with the different 
ditions of atmospheric moisture and temperature, it require 
utmost skill, care, and experience to produce uniformly good re 
The machinery required for its manufacture is cumberwomc: 
costly, and requires to be kept in perfect adjustment at all ii 

It is claimed that it is in practice a material of great Btr<i 
elasticity, and durability. It is stated to be absolutely inne 
in all ordinary solvents, and to be uninjured by contacd. 
alcohol, ether, ammonia, turpentine, naphtha, benzine, pet ri^ 
or any of the animal, vegetable, or mineral oils. It absorbs \ 
both when hot and when cold, but it is not injured tlic 
further than that it swells when wet, resuming its origin u 
when dried. Hard Fibre closely resembles horn in its coiinisi 
is exceedingly tough and strong, resisting an enormous coiripri 
strain, and I'etaining its elasticity at all ordinary temy>i*ra 
Hard Fibre improves by seasoning, and is entirely free froii 
It has a specific gravity of about 1*3. It is made in sheets 
42 inches wide by about 66 inches long, and from -^^th 
inches thick. It is also made into tubes of varying in 

1 Symons, “Insulation and Insulators,” (Paper read before the Sti 
Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904), 
follows on Litholite : — 

“Litholite has a very high disruptive strength, a sample *445 i*in. 
withstanding 20,000 volts, and has a good insulation resistance ; is iiifinm 
hnt tough. ” 

With respect to its solubility, reference is made to Symons’ tej 
Psychiloid and Litholite, on p. 113. 
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diameters from =^ths of an inch to about 2\ inches, and larger 
sizes can be made specially to order. The thickness of the shell 
depends upon the interior diameter of the tube, running from 
-^^th in. on the smallest sizes to about fths of an inch on the 
largest. Small tubes cannot be formed with thick shells. They 
are stated to be entirely free from grit, are very hard and dense, 
and at the same time exceedingly tough and elastic under com- 
pression, and it is claimed that they are not in the slightest 
degree deteriorated by age, but, on the contrary, improve by 
seasoning. It is stated that it can be worked in a lathe, drilled, 
riveted, sawed, and punched; can be fitted with sharp, strong 
screw threads, and receives a fine polish. It is not brittle, and 
cannot be fractured by a fall or any ordinary blow. 

From these sheets and tubes all other forms must be produced 
by ordinary mechanical methods, as Vulcanised Fibre cannot be 
successfully moulded at any stage of its manufacture. 

It is an excellent insulator in all dry positions, and is often used 
as a substitute for hard rubber. 

It has been used in dynamos for commutators, magnet heads, etc. 

Owing to its remarkable toughness and strength, which admits 
of its being forced into all sorts of positions without liability of 
breakage, the ease with which it can be tapped, drilled, and screw- 
threaded, and the firmness with which it holds screws, it is claimed 
that it is far superior to rubber or any material for most of these 
uses. The insulating properties of Vulcanised Fibre have been 
found satisfactory for many purposes. As it is much cheaper than 
hard rubber and similar materials, and improves with age, it is often 
economical to use it. It is made in three colours, red, black, and grey. 
It is susceptible of a fine finish. Tubes are from 22 inches to 36 
inches long. Hard Fibre is said to possess great tensile strength, 
and to sustain great weights without being crushed or injured. 

Roburine. — Another material of this group is called '' Roburine.'' 
Symons reports that Roburine can he moulded, is tough, has a 

1 ‘‘Insulation and Insulators.” H. D. Symons. (Paper read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 
With respect to Roburine, Mineralite, Psychiloid, and Litliolite, Symons states 
his opinion that “they are of little value as insulators, the only use to which 
they could be put being for bobbins or switch handles ; they are, however, cheap.” 
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fairly high disruptive strength and a good insulation resistance, 
but, like most of the materials in this group, it is inflammable, 
and, like them, is not insoluble. 

Mineralite. — Symons reports that Mineralite has high dis- 
ruptive strength, is extremely tough, and will withstand high 
temperatures, but that it also is soluble. 

Aetna material. — This is used chiefly for strain insulators. 
The results of Symons’ tests upon samples of “ Aetna ” material 
are as follows : — 

Aetna , — Used for strain insulators. The following is the result 
of tests carried out on an Aetna strain insulator: Puncture 
resistance, 11,000 volts; insulation resistance, 20,000 megohms; 
tensile strength, 2*46 tons; a sample immersed in water at 120° 

F. absorbed 3*17 per cent, of its own weight in one and a half 
hours. Will withstand great heat without disintegration, but is 
inclined to be brittle. 

For the following compilation of interesting particulars regard- 
ing various miscellaneous substances of this group, the authors are 
indebted to Symons. “ Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. 
(Paper read before the Students’ Section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 

Paraffin Wax. — Will increase the insulation resistance of 
fibrous materials, but is very inflammable. It is acid- and water- 
proof. When mixed with linseed oil it forms an impregnating 
insulating material of high disruptive strength. 

Ebonite and Vulcanite. — Types of hard rubber ; have very 
high disruptive strength, Ebonite ^ig-th of an inch puncturing 
at 21,000 volts; they are brittle, however, and the surface 
is affected by exposure to air. 

Bitumen is a most excellent insulating material, but owing to 
its low temperature limitations (it flows freely at a little above 100° ^ 
Cent.) it has not been employed in dynamo-electric machinery ; 
it has a very high disruptive strength, y^Q-th of an inch puncturing 
at 30,000 volts, and a good insulation resistance. It is chemically 
inert, and does not perish so quickly as coal tar pitch. 

Ooal Tar Pitch has much lower puncture resistance than 
bitumen, j*-^th of an inch puncturing at 5000 volts; it has a 
lower insulation resistance, and is brittle. 
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Asphalt has been made a commercial success for cable 
conduits ; has the advantage that it is unaffected by water ; is very 
ductile ; and can be easily and cheaply repaired. 

Slate. — Must contain no metallic veins, and should be 
enamelled to render it less likely to absorb moisture. 

Porcelain. — Much cheap porcelain is hygroscopic, and depends 
on the glaze for its insulating properties ; the best shows a vitreous 
fracture if chipped. A simple test to show the quality of porcelain, 
is to chip the surface, and a poor quality will show a flowing stain 
from ink. The best qualities have high disruptive strength and 
insulation resistance, and are unaffected by exposure to climatic 
conditions. 

Grlass ^ has a ver y large surface lea kage ; is also sl ightly sol uble 
in rain water, whic h. ro-Ughens the„.^urface, dirt accumulates, and 
reduces the insulating^jq ualit ies ; it . is, ho \yever, superi or to much 
cheap porcelain, but has the disadvantage that it is cracked or 
shat t^ed porc elain is only chippe d. Flaw s 

are, ho wever, re n.rlily-^lisf>. ^vem (l i -n - g - l - ftrSR-hy inRppp.tion , y ^hfirAns^ in 
porcelah y insulation tests arn^ generally necessary to disclose 
them. 

Under date of December 18, 1903, Mr W. S. Moody, of 
the General Electric Co. of Schenectady, U.S.A., contributed 
a most interesting paper, entitled, ‘‘Terminals and Bushings 
for High-Pressure Transformers,’' to the Transactions of the 
American Inst, of Electrical Engineers. His remarks on the insula- 
tion of main high-pressure terminals and leads are of such great 
interest that we propose to quote them at considerable length. 

“Below 40,000 volts the insulation of terminals offers no 
special difficulty ; porcelain or glass bushings can readily be 
obtained that are safe for this pressure, even if the conductor has 
no insulator covering. For higher pressures the problem is more 

1 Gray and Bobbie have found (Royal Soc. Froc,, Ixvii. pp. 197-207, October 
31, 1900) “that potash glasses have very much higher resistances than 6<^ a 
glasses. In one case the substitution of soda for potash in the composition of 
ttargtes was found to diminish the resistance of the glass to x J"(jth of its former 
amount. It was found that the effect of annealing glass is very greatly to 
increase its specific resistance. In the case of lead-soda glass, the specific resist- 
ance was raised to three times its former value. Annealed glass is therefore a 
much better insulator than unannealed glass.’^ — Sci. Ahs. 
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difficult ; if no insulation is used on the conductor, the bushings 
become expensive and so large that there is scarcely room 
on top of a moderate-sized transformer for as many terminals as 
are often required. The following are some of the more common 
forms of bushings that have been used: — 

Wooden tubes ; 

Hard-rubber tubes ; 

G-lass and porcelain tubes, both single and concentric ; 

IsTumerous forms of moulded porcelain bushings. 

“ Wooden tubes of the necessary size cannot be thoroughly dried 
and filled. Hard rubber is so apt to contain impurities that it is 
unsatisfactory ; moreover, it deteriorates rapidly if ozone is gener- 
ated near it. Glass is fragile and must be protected with other 
semi-insulators. Porcelain, or any smooth tube, must be very 
long if it have sufficient leakage surface to be safe when dirty, 
and even the best shapes of corrugated bushings are large and 
expensive when capable of withstanding a test of from 75,000 to 
160,000 volts. 

‘‘All things considered, the writer has found the following 
practice quite satisfactory for test pressures not exceeding 
160,000 volts. 

“ Insulate the lead with varnished wrappings that will safely 
withstand for one minute about half of the test pressure to be 
applied, bringing out this lead through a porcelain bushing having 
the same strength as the insulation of the lead, and sufficient 
surface to prevent leakage at this pressure when dirty ; in other 
words, let the insulation of the leads be sufficient for the working 
pressure and the porcelain be of such strength as to give the factor 
of safety desired. This combination forms a far safer insulation 
than a bare conductor and a larger bushing which would stand the 
same puncture test as the combination, from the well-known fact 
that oxidised linseed oil is an insulation that will momentarily 
stand several times as much as it will for any considerable length 
of time, while porcelain, glass, etc., have no such time factor. 

“ In leads requiring a test of 100,000 volts or more, and insulated 
in this manner, an additional difficulty is met in the induced 
charge on the outer surface of the insulation ; at this pressure 
the surface is covered with a heavy brush discharge that so 
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reduces the surface resistance to leakage that 100,000 volts will 
travel along several feet. It is usually impracticable to make the 
insulated lead long enough to withstand the pressure under these 
conditions, but the discharge may be broken up, so that it will not 
appreciably reduce the surface resistance, by bell-shaped pieces of 
rubber, porcelain, or other insulation slipped over the lead before 
all the varnished wrappings are put on, and having its small end so 
shaped as to allow of its being buried in the outer wrappings. 

In transformers designed for Y-connection and grounded neutral, 
some transformer builders, in order to save expense on high- 
pressure bushings, have grounded one terminal on the case and 
insulated only such leads as are to be connected to the line ; this 
prevents operation with. A-connections, but otherwise seems un- 
objectionable. In similar manner, the use of three-phase trans- 
formers, with the inter-connecting between the phases made within 
the case, reduces the expense and possibility of trouble with 
bushings.'' 

Lava.^ — “ The material now so well known as ‘ lava,' through 
its universal use in the manufacture of gas tips and burners and 
its widespread applications in the electrical arts, is not, as is 
frequently supposed, a natural product of volcanic origin. It 
is the mineral talc (B[ 2 ,MG 3 ,SI^,Oj 2 ), which is machined in its 
natural condition, and then baked under certain conditions of time 
and temperature (about 2000° Fahr. or 1100° Cent.) to a condition 
of such extreme hardness that when properly kilned it can 
scarcely be cut except by diamond. 

The material, being baked as stated at a temperature of about 
2000° Fahr., is unaffected by any subsequent temperature 
short of that heat, and therefore by any heat to which it may be 
exposed when used in the construction of arc lamps, rheostats, 
electric heating apparatus, etc., etc., — in fact, under any conceiv- 
able circumstances a lava insulator would withstand a far greater 
heat than the conductor which it protected. 

‘‘It fuses with difficulty under a strong blast flame, and has 
no superior in withstanding the electric arc. It is only slowly 
dissolved by hydrochloric acid, and is not affected at all by other 

1 These particulars concerning lava are compiled from a piihii cation of the 
American Lava Co. 
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acids or by alkali. It is absolutely free from metal oxides or other 
impurities which would impair its insulating value. It is 
permanent in constitution, and being a natural product is not 
subject to variations in structure or composition. It neither swells 
nor shrinks with changes in atmospheric moisture, and its co- 
efficient of expansion with temperature being negligibly small, it is 
of especial value in instruments requiring a fixed relation of their 
parts under all conditions. 

“ The material before baking is sawn, milled, drilled, turned, and 
threaded with the same freedom as metals such as brass, and by 
tools of the same character. Lava products are produced with the 
same degree of accuracy and interchangeability as those of a screw 
machine, and without the necessity of first making dies or moulds. 

'‘For most work and for pieces of bulk the method of baking is 
much the same as with porcelain, where coal or coke ovens are 
used; while with pieces of moderate size, and especially where 
close control of temperature is desired for the purpose of 
extreme accuracy and uniformity, the electric furnace or gas-blast 
furnaces are employed. 

“ With respect to accuracy, from the method of working, highly 
satisfactory results are obtainable. For a kilned product it is 
stated that lava offers unusual advantages in respect to uniformity, 
and is much superior to porcelain in this regard. 

“ The American Lava Co., of Chattanooga, Tennessee, U.S.A., has 
made many tests for dielectric strength with transformers of large 
capacity and carefully calibrated electrostatic voltmeters. These 
tests are stated to have demonstrated that lava is remarkably 
uniform in its ability to withstand high potentials, not only 
momentarily, but when continued indefinitely, as its “dielectric 
hysteresis ” and surface creepage loss cause no more heating under 
continued stress than in the case of porcelain under the same 
conditions. Its dielectric strength may be expressed as from 3000 
to 10,000 volts per millimetre thickness, depending, as in the case 
of all other electrical insulators, upon the absolute thickness of the 
sample tested. The diagram in fig. 65 will give a better idea of 
its insulating properties. 

“The cut represents specimens of lava and glazed vitreous 
porcelain in half size, and shows the metal surfaces between which 
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high potential was applied; the outside bands of tinfoil having 
been reduced in width by many trials until the potential would 
puncture the insulation instead of discharging through the air and 
over the ends of the specimen. The potentials indicated are mean 
effective voltages, alternating current {ie. E.M.S. voltages). 
The insulating resistance of lava samples of the shape shown, and 
with similar electrodes, it is stated, has always been found to be not 
less than 30 megohms under ordinary atmospheric conditions. It 
will be seen from the figures given that both the dielectric strength 
and insulation resistance of lava are amply sufficient. 

“ Since lava is acid proof and superior to porcelain and glass in 
heat-resisting qualities as well as in strength, and since it may be 
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Fig. 65. — Comparative Tests of Lava and Porcelain. 


turned cheaply in moderate quantities without the cost of dies or 
moulds, it is for many purposes the most practicable of the materials 
possessing any of the above qualities, while no other material now 
in use combines them all. As compared with wood, horn, fibre 
and compositions of rubber, etc., etc., it is stated to be frequently 
cheaper and always better. As compared with mica, lava lends 
itself to a large variety of shapes in which mica cannot be 
employed. 

“ Improvements and economies in lava working have kept pace 
with the times, with the result that the price of lava is stated to 
have now reached a point where it competes with most of the 
commoner insulating materials.” 




CHAPTER VII 


THE INSULATION OF COMMUTATOKS 

In selecting a suitable material for commutator insulation, one 
should remember first of all that no part of the whole machine is 
so liable to give trouble as the commutator, and its condition is in 
most cases a fair index to the machine’s condition. 

The requirements for the insulation between segments are that 
the insulations must be — 

I. Extremely compact and firm, yet not too hard in texture. 

II. Uninfluenced by heat. 

III. Of uniform thickness. 

IV. Incapable of absorbing moisture and oils. 

V. Of good insulating quality. 

It has been the general conclusion, after experimenting with 
different materials, such as cardboard, fibre, asbestos, leatheroid, and 
mica, that none fulfilled these requirements as well as the last 
named. But even then one must discriminate, and employ only 
the most suitable quality of mica. 

Eor segment insulations, some firms have used several leaves of 
whole mica cut to the dimensions of the segment, these being 
assembled dry without any varnish to hold them together. The 
writers would not recommend this plan. If it is adopted, one must 
select the softest mica obtainable, so that its rate of wear will be 
at least as great as that of the copper, otherwise the insulations 
will ultimately project slightly above the surface and prevent the 
brushes from making constant smooth contact with the copper, 
thereby causing sparking and blackening of the segments, and 
necessitating frequent turning, sand-papering, and truing. This 
method of construction has the disadvantage of high cost, as the 
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waste trimmings from cutting the mica to the required dimensions 
have little or no value, so that the method is in many cases too 
expensive to be permissible. 

Another method consists in pasting together in layers, mica 
which has previously been split into very thin small pieces, the 
object of splitting being that the laps will make no appreciable 
difference in the thickness per layer. Shellac, copal varnish, and 
various compounds are used for sticking these bits together, but 
the sticking medium should be thinned and sparingly applied, 
as the plate which has been built up in this fashion must be 
pressed and heated (preferably at one operation) to expel from 
the plate all but an extremely thin film, only just enough to hold 
the components together. The plate thus formed is then sawed 
or sheared slightly larger than the commutator segment. It is 
afterwards again heated and pressed, and is finally put through a 
milling machine which grinds it to the proper thickness. The 
plates must be of extremely uniform thickness, a variation greater 
than 0*05 millimetre not being permissible. 

After assembling the insulations and copper segments in the press 
ring, they must be again heated before or during the pressing 
operation, so as to squeeze out all surplus sticking varnish, and to 
firmly press the copper and mica segments together into a compact 
structure. This completes the most exacting part of the process. 
Green or amber-coloured mica should preferably be used for the 
insulation between segments, as these are the two softest grades, 
and it is well to repeat that great care should be taken to exclude 
all unnecessary sticking varnish. 

The cylinder and end-ring insulations may be made up of 
any good quality of mica, for the difficulties are chiefly of a 
mechanical nature, the thickness required for mechanical strength 
being greatly in excess of that which would be required for 
suitable insulation. The mica is split fine, and is afterwards 
pasted together, either into rings of the proper dimensions or 
into a semicircle, which is afterwards bent to shape, and the 
joints broken and matched. This is then formed in a mould 
and heated, or is placed directly in the commutator, which itself 
acts as a mould. The former method is much to be preferred, 
in spite of the greater expense. The secret of obtaining the 
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best results is in the application of heat whenever pressure 
is used. This facilitates the exudation of all sticking varnishes 
and of all moisture, and assists in making the structure compact 
and solid. It must, however, not be carried to such an extent 
as to carbonise the shellac, for in that case any oil in proximity 
to the mica insulation would be absorbed, and thus lead to 
disintegration of the mica plates. 

We have referred to the imperative necessity of employing 
the softest mica for the insulation between segments. It may 
be said that the cause of the great majority of the defects developing 
in commutator insulations is attributable to oil. This subject 
has certainly never received the attention which it deserves. 
When really necessary to employ some commutator lubricant, 
vaseline or paraffin should be used. Oil should never be per- 
mitted. Thrust collars and bearings should be so shaped that no 
oil can escape beyond the confines of the bearing boxes. A 
drop of oil on the commutator to-day will not at once lead to 
any difficulty, but in time the oil mixing with the fine copper 
and carbon dust, and carbonising under the influence of the 
heat caused by the current and by the brush friction and the 
sparking, will have its effect. A spot here and there on the 
commutator will ultimately be seen to glow intermittently, and 
will eat its way deeper and deeper, in many cases without being 
discovered, and in the process of time it will have covered enough 
area to set up a high resistance leak between some two segments. 
This continues, the segments sometimes finally becoming blue 
from the heat, and sometimes the coil breaks down through the 
heating caused by the leak between segments. In some such 
cases, when the trouble has been located in time, further trouble 
has been avoided by carefully scraping out the injured insulation 
and filling up the cavity with a heat-resisting plugging.^ To do 
this successfully is a by no means easy matter. 

1 Silicate of soda, mixed with fine mica dust so as to form a paste, plugged 
into the crevice, answers the purpose. 


CHAPTEE VIII 


Lima VARNISHES, PAINTS, AND IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 

CNG varnishes are employed to improve the initial insulating 
of papers, fabrics, and fibrous materials which are irn- 
d with them, and to maintain the constancy of their 
.sulation resistance^ 

le varnish embodies all the desired properties. It is 
Y to have a knowledge of the good and bad qualities of 
varnishes. For most purposes an insulating varnish 

upon this last function, namely, that of maintaining its constancy, 
ngton lays stress : — 

; primarily necessary for us to define the exact function of a varnish 
the coils or windings of ca dynamo- electric machine. Wliy wliould 
be used at all Solely because there has never been an. insulating 
need which did not need some sort of reinforcement, wliich could 
be best applied in the form of a paint or varnish. Motors will not 
in very dry situations, unless some protection in the shape of 
i applied. We asked electricians for an explanation of this; they 
it water got into the machines if varnish was not used. When this 
IS applied to street railway motors running on submerged tracks, 
irs unprotected from street spattering, the explanation Hcemed t,o be 
but its adequacy was completely lost when we applied it/ t.o 
machines, running under fairly good conditions. 

^ the insulation resistance of the varnish is not required to euable 
Lire to run. There probably never has been a successful nmehim,; 
vherein the difference of potential between turns was equal to 10 
of the insulation resistance of the ordinary double-cotton covtudiig 
3 used on those turns. This covering has an insulation resist, aiice 
ibout 200 volts alternating current, and it is obvious that if that, 
could be made constant there would be no necessity for the rcin- 
of machine insulation with anything in the line of paint or varniHh. 
vords, any paint or varnish which is used on magnet coils is used 
►e of making constant the initial insulation resistance of the cotton 
— Franklin Inst., March 12, 1903. 
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should give a permanent and thoroughly uniform coating of 
insulation which will not become brittle, crack or peel off through 
the influences of heat, age, and ordinary service. It should be 
plastic, and should not flow at any temperature below 200° C. It 
should not cause corrosion ; and its mechanical strength should 
remain constant. Neither water, acids, nor oil should affect it. 
It should be as cheap as practicable. Sometimes one insulating 
varnish may be mixed with another, and far better results obtained 
than by using them separately, but to employ such methods with 
success requires much experience, and a knowledge of the composi- 
tion pf the component varnishes.^ 

^ ‘‘ Taking first ^ paints or varnishes,’ we find the following features desir- 
able, if not absolutely essential : — (1) They should be quick-drying, and yet 
should not lead to great waste owing to the drying up of the solvent ; (2) 
they should have considerable elasticity and strength ; (3) have a high melting- 
point, and should not lose their insulating properties or char with possible 
rises of temperature in practical use ; (4) should not clieinically aftect the 
copper conductors ; (5) must be waterproof and unaffected by oils, acids, and, 
as sometimes specified, salt water; (6) last, but not least, should be good 
insulators.” — ‘^On Insulation,” Electrical Engineer^ September 16, 1904, p. 411. 

The following note from Science Abstracts is useful in connection with 
this subject : — 

Insulating Paints — Toch. — ‘‘A brief article on electric insulating paints. 
The materials employed in the manufacture of insulating paints and varnishes 
consist principally of resins in a suitable solution. The addition of a metallic 
element would be decidedly harmful. The principal gums that are used in 
making insulating varnishes are resin, asphaltum, pitch, tar, kauri, manilla, 
shellac, and copal. The principal solvents are turpentine, benzine, l3enzo], 
acetone, alcohol, bisulphide of carbon, linseed oil, china-wood oil, and in some 
instances water. Resin is very largely used as a gum, but in very fine work 
a solution of resin alone is rather dangerous.” — Electrochem,. Ind., December. 

The manufacturers of “ armalac ” refer to three materials for use on magnet 
. wire, namely, paints, varnishes, and insulating materials. In one of their 
publications they state : — 

“Varnishes and paints are chemically and mechanically defective for pro- 
tecting and reinforcing the insulation of the cotton covering of magnet wire, 
so that it shall not absorb moisture, dirt, and copper oxide and thereby lose its 
insulating power. But absolutely infallible insulating material can readily be 
obtained. True, insulating compound must have an initial resistance of 1000 
volts for each 0*001" in the thickness of the film, measured by one minute 
strain at 70“ Bahr. Many varnishes and paints give a better initial resistance 
the above, and this leads electricians to overlook mechanical defects 
1 quickly render them wholly useless, and chemical defects liable to 
ueatroy all insulation in contact with them. 

“A good initial resistance is not more necessary than is permanency of 
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ixsi^LATim; VAiiNisrrr^,^, paints, etcl 

III tlifi i‘itrlif*r {lavH. Hhi*llac vaniinh (gum ‘lac.’ (Unsolvod in 
alfyliolf w'HH wiilfdy cuiplnytul in thci iuHulaiing of oloetrial 
iiiiif'liiiicry. !t has I hi* fiiullH <if HufUming with nuHluraio boat, 
fif Itf'iiig nitlicr liy'jniHrajar^^ and of powdering undcu* the infiucnco 
of ago ami of lioating/' It ban long Hin(U 3 given place 

to iiion* Hiiitaldc vairiiiHhcH. Unn’e are now a larger number of 
liriiii- oiigagcd ill tlir* manufm*ture (d iiiHulating varninhes. Oiu.) 
of fbo oariioMt finim fu imtcr Uuh fiebl brought out Sterling 
Va.riii>!o whii'ti enjovH a wide* wm. It would appf‘ar that the 
iiiatorialh iifiw Huppliod undfu- that name are eonaidijrable improve- 
iiitUilH ijjjoii ihoorigdnal varninh jtlaeed on the market. 

Stcndillg VamiBhes.“I. Sterling bbxta’u I imulabing VarniHli 
in n boavy Isodiod. varniHln and appearn to he c,ompoH(»d mainly of 
c«»m*eiit.nitr‘d linseed oil and titrpentin(% and probably alno eontaiim 
a luiijill aiiioiiiit: of rmdn. It ban an exceedingly high and uniform 
iiifuilalioii .Htreiigt.!u and given a tough hut flexible and elantie 
routing, li in rlaiinetl to he impervionB t<i the action of water and 

iiihak'it ''Im'.ilaley *»f poaerftvi* riijijirity, iumI I'lifiidml Ktability. Arnia* 

fin* I hr pt'irr »de*aiiod 

’*1b ‘ iii.Milat.nig ’ fa**|iniitt in an eany iniUler, but for a)»H(ilut(‘ly 

iiifiillihlr* ni;uihii}*,it i|}r rl»’i1ri*‘iari nec4- hiok lo tho rhinniHt with kteavh'dgr 
of rlr>rf.iir„'il Work, to ilir rliinyinl wh»»„ur pnietiral I'XporioiH’.ii fiH well an te.<de 
Jih’iil eiiahP*'^ liiiit to d«“rniin’Iy locate, and ove,r«*.orn«‘ the actufd 

f|ir s'liriiirn. win* wall hiirdi a-dde, nld hahihi and ideauuid attmdc 
tlie pi'^d'h‘111 wit If lii*»^|erii fiiethodH.'* 

^ ^iniy |*f. tiiaili' into a ■aireindnl varinnh hy dinnolving it in 

and %viil.rr. Von ran mak»* a Mhidlae varnirdi totally devoi<l 
*4 yr.if rnwini fhi if rraniiierrmtly ; and if you eoidd, you eonid not 

lvr-i‘pii JII4 ilp* ah-Mfiyl in !ih*'liae varni'di rafddly iittraeiH niomtaire. tlie rmnuent 
ii i.r applied/' Farringfon, 

1 ^ iIh* pufith'd h»rm of *-:4iekdae/ in the pnwluet of an 
inwrf! wledi d- p-^rof.-’. ih* on tlm hraneln-a al r,e.rtiun treim in India. 

fji/i' ■■«*=■ ui ar«‘ ndh-eti'd, enelu^i'-d in eanvan hag»^, and lieaU'd ; the 
h*l'4id a ho If may f lirn !«^ onf. of them foriiiii a enrie ehelfae, Hlndlae 

i.iire'h r pirpared hv flr-vodving dndlae in methylated epirit.’’*— 

H,**, ii, p, 17'?^. 

“>h-!!|.’e a. a r.«>iii|rfeind of V”eg«dahl»i re^dn aeirl^ toughened liy ia^eet wax, 
111 alr»4ir4 il iiiake-i a rapid -flrying varnieh. Ah ehellae in very 
PfiO|r^ 4 * It f|iii*'klv gi*eind n> pavde.r ty the vibration of a eoil, and its 
and inoi^anre re4-4nii«'e are f|tiir:kiy destroyed. The iMdioii of tlie 
a-oC,?} »4 rdedlite on rop|»i4r wire h to form the. gri’en cliHeolomfion of 
eilii uliKli iifipr**giiate the eoUoii r^vertitg ami destroy tin inMiIaiion,” 

Fi^iii i |iti'i4r;il-ioii of the imiiinfuetnrerft of ‘4trmahied’ 
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oil.^ It is generally applied to fabrics or paper, and the process 
should consist in giving the material a thin uniform coat of the 
varnish, either with a brush or — and preferably — by immersing 
the material in the varnish until it is completely impregnated. It 
should then be suitably hung up by one edge until the superfluous 
varnish has dripped off. 

Afterwards it should be baked in an oven at from 60° to 80° C., 
and if a vacuum oven is employed, air must be admitted from time 
to time, in order to oxidise the varnish to a hard, dry surface. 
Baked in a vacuum, it remains soft and sticky, hence the admission 
of air is essential. According to the thickness of varnish rec[uired, 
the material should be repeatedly immersed in the varnish, and 
baked after each immersion. If the solvent is allowed to evaporate, 
the varnish becomes unsuitably thick for obtaining the best results. 
On shipment from the Sterling Varnish Co.’s factory, the varnish 
has a specific gravity of 0-90. It should be maintained at from 0-87 
to 0*90, by thinning it from time to time with petroleum-benzine.^ 

Besides the Sterling Extra Insulating Varnish, the Sterling 
Varnish Company supply other grades, which they state to be 
based on this varnish as a standard, with certain properties 
accentuated, as shown by their names. 

II. The Sterling Quick-Drying Insulating Varnish is claimed to 
be quick-drying and elastic, to resist oil, to yield a uniform 
coat of uniform insulation, and to save a great deal of time in the 
shop for drying. 

III. The Sterling Elastic Insulating Varnish is stated to be 
suitable for work where extreme elasticity and long heat resistance 
is required. It is stated to have good insulation, and to resist oil 
and water. It is further stated that it '' will stand the heat of 
the baking oven for 60 days without injury, ensuring the per- 
manency of insulation of coils in overloaded machines.” 

1 It will be seen from the footnote on the following page that this claim is 
very emphatically disputed in some quarters. 

^ “ It is not advisable to use too thick a varnish, as the solvent will enter the 
pores of the material, leaving the dissolved portions on the outside, and on 
drying the solvent will evaporate, and the disruptive strength will not be 
much improved, as it will still be hygroscopic, and likely to absorb moisture.” 

Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. (Paper read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 
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I \’. Sifiiiiig iUiirk IitHuIutc^r. Of iliin which 

liac fiiily ri*ri*nlly hrcn |»l.'icr«l an the* iiuirk{‘f, ra,l-hr*r Ht.rung eJiiirrm 
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jikstic, oil tmd water prunf, waler-reiH^llftni, high 
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jfliiKltc |H*riiiaii«'UtIy eIaHti»% aiel oil aral wat«T proof/’ “ It Ls p(*,r- 
ifiaiieiilly pIiLHtie iiiiiha* high heat or overloading c'ondithmH, ami (hmH 
lioi r|e|eriM.rate in any way ; the fact tfiat it will ntand tininjnred 
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A fault Hoiiiciiiiie,H found witli linneed oil varniahea in that thr^ 
arid ill fh»‘ oil i-orro'leH the eopjwn* e-f the windingn/ ThiHiiet-ion in 

^ foil riiig^oii I’-’ •ar*u3||ly »»|*p«<-‘»'d !*♦ Im--***'*! nil varni=ile‘i. His upon 

^i'> givni III h}-' Fiankliii papi-r (** 1 }v<* .Miu’ldne 

lao}|;i!itiii iiiiiv lif’ gaUinred leaii lie* fMltavinc : 

I ir'!rrii«ioij|i ||jii! f|i»' -U mairrial fuira- hn ifn* fmn wlitidj 

ihr wr.'ikfjt’ : .r '■ ui rnffniu a. j ■(riid4»’»l all tlir mafri’inti 
I'dly i'ltailaoh' for fli*’ inaieihi* nio’ of ♦'oiHponeitii whirh might h«* 
to TMiti of ro|»|#»'r hy dipping or ^%'itlj a paiiili-rti lam.'di, iiml hogan 
tlo' of -iMii'rl} for flo' ipialihoi U'lii»'h would mmldo thorto 

iio’i!rrM|u to arTOfiipli'di tim |p•r»•^5:^4r■y rrailCc In lhi;< ronm'rtiotj {•vory 
gam, rvrrv te^afimuit ui drving oi};^, t*vor> «‘onihinalioft of wa^O'*, 
pi!-< lir-\ ,'ind gnm imduding tho rudlnlo-H* roniponmt'S wrre 

Cr^-.ugli! taider onr 

“111*- lira, of ,iil win |o .rr whoi.lmr a malarial had a molting point or a 
vr-» ’-'Cy, Of :i. > .fifiitaio'C f'»ij of hoth, whirl} Would I'mddo it fo’ ; 4 ny in a lm,dlv 

n-.a.,. i#» drtrnoim’ llio r-4pie-if.y of a gi%'rn ifeinlaling nnilrriid to 
joof.iejjr from ih** r»Ml' ol an rdt- miM'lono win'o «"!iirfly a prorr-i.-t f#f 
rlinrii-.u'i’t I'iii, aird lo'f*- wr aid from i|n» r ^|*#n'irnr«» f«f varm'''*li and piunt 

masriio Cji vi and in tie* fr -riir*'h#-o whirh hn’ii madi’ roin'orning ilm 

*UiU»|- into ilfiiii 

“ W«- licc r|iiiiinj||r>-| hJirllao, for lh«* eoi-on that it ronlrl only ho madr into 
a k 41 nidi hy de-olving si in alcohol, 

“ ’fh^* variedir-'. and Jiu^phalt %’ariiidn’'-4 wrro tdiiianiifrd at lld-i pidnl, 
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d?4n ■:% -sirvr ronld hold it. 
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liable to occur in cases where the cotton insulation on the wire is 
not first carefully dried out. It is sometimes maintained that the 
first thin layer of green corrosion protects the copper from deeper 

which experienced varnish and paint makers furnished us. Linseed oil is a 
commercial commodity solely because of the rapidity, as compared with all 
other oils, with which it absorbs oxygen. A method of arresting the oxida- 
tion of a film of linseed oil at any desired point would be of immense 
value to the electrical fraternity. We cannot hope to arrest the oxida- 
tion of a film of linseed oil at any particular point. It continues to 
oxidise until it becomes a brittle, cracked, and utterly defenceless mass, so 
far as its capacity to prevent the passage of any stray electric current is 
concerned. More electrical apparatus have been reconstructed or repaired 
because of the oxidation and other defects of linseed oil than of all other 
causes put together. 

great many electricians like to claim that their apparatus is well 
ventilated. ‘Well ventilated’ also means ‘well oxidised.’ There are very 
few armatures which are not ‘ well ozonised ’ also. 

“When the wearer of a black coat leans against the white trimmings 
of a house which was painted with linseed oil and white lead last 
spring, he has to dust himself off, simply because the oil which should 
have held the pigment to the house has been totally destroyed by atmo- 
spheric action. It is because of this quality of linseed oil that we are com- 
pelled to have a varnishing day in our art galleries ; and it has never been 
disputed that thoroughly oxidised linseed oil is not only soluble in water, 
but is hygroscopic, since that fact was established many years ago by eminent 
German authorities. 

“We had to consider that an insulating compound might be used some day, 
in a generator located on top of a steel penstock in an isolated power-house 
where there was no heat, and that when the generator should shut down, it 
would attract moisture at a tremendous rate by condensation. It would not 
run a week under these conditions if it were insulated witli a linseed oil 
preparation. It is well known that a series of chemical actions may take 
place in an electrical machine, wherein linseed oil may be found wholly 
responsible for the presence of water even before the oxidation of the oil has 
reached the advanced stage. This occurs when an atom of hydrogen in the 
oily acids of the varnish is replaced by an atom of copper. The ejected atom 
of hydrogen selects a pair of friends from the oxide on the wire and thus 
produces water. Only one material was able to pass these tests for the 
exclusion of moisture under practical conditions, that being the high melting- 
point paraffin compound, whose widely successful use has brought to me the 
honour of delivering this address. 

“A particular point which led us to the adoption of this material is its 
capacity to withstand high temperatures for a great length of time and still 
maintain its original plastic condition. The vibration in a high-speed armature 
probably equals that in any mechanical device when the shattering jars of 
gear connections are taken into consideration, and when street railway 
machinery is added to the list of apparatus under consideration. 
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,tn*i ii 0 i.i a*’, ii 'WPcald ii»8 hr a |,^Mud iripiun tuf dplilH'raftdy d i.Htihrying 

phi-ppi! law. 

** llir 'anltOi*'.; ' p.f Ii!p:irr^d ifjl t*,}' ijiutur ili'adatiun, hpran^p uf it.--, arid 

<-.-< 4 ii|H.pa!|' 5 fau I-'. r'l |4aiiipd hy I'rfri'r'iir*- fu iini iHpnfahln authui'ity What 
rT 4 i)' 1 -uh 'm ifrdr''|»iilal»h' anfliurity,* ami itnyl»r#dy whu knuwa 

4 n)*thoap *-hr-||||:4.iy that aft a*’id i'? a h*»«iy whi»"h will al.lrn’k 

espial An p pi I'! a hf^dy whndi ath'ndos ruppri-. An mid i'* a hudy whirh 
'4?li ' uidn.n* AOh -Mppri' |4r**dm!'-' a third and iwr-rnldy a fimrth inatrriai, 
r,v P' ■■1 '.'pdl.r , -V4i4tr-dj, and lim-ppd uil vantidt a^ iir*.idaijun havn 

h' 8<pl Aril ihr rMVrnii|,t uf tlndr wdrr: han hrrn tiinmd n 

hulJuhi mhvh hi a anivrfjsal ^yvniptum that lltp rupprr hin laa.m 

aO.i.lr-d 'I -ii* .p i'l. W|p-ii wr- -\aid that ^pndi .a ?»ynt|»iuHi w/m n had um», muiiii* 

^ h ' Op- a^on'-i "Aihn wn and ^wsid ihry didn't ihiiik ivi' had any anthnriiy 
ha tlai o.inpruo, a?? I liiat jt ^iidn’t iiiakp any diffri'piirr if a *’uii did torn 
p‘r.. i« |,g ahv! lh;tl ' *^ 4 ! n 4 ,.i pruprfly hakrd Uiti-. d'liry drrfim'd til lirr.rpf, 
AJrai %Kr lia%-« givrii run.ddmaldp thungl'it fu ihi^ 

p.^on---. .jti I r..^.an*' |u ihr K:Miir.|i|rt|"ai that- it grtu'ii ruil in an pvidi'ftrn uf had 
■ |4 Pan .nnar *-vidrnrr that a radintl r'liPtinral I’hiiiigit hafi guim 

'U |jts • rh*'ini*'-al r|iaiigp« ^’ihunld hr I’irdiidr'd W'ttli gr<".iii 

I'.f 

Hr p.ilrap Ipj’vrvrr, wndi tu unt that it i-. an iiidi ipiilalil*- find- t-hat 

;.'-p,rr4 Uf III fat IliUl'r rtlrfrdvp imr Ml I fp’ |}|.flll!i htrlurP {fl 

ma'disnrry than all utlirr variii/dn'-i h»gs*!hrr, Fiiilli**ritiur«n 

t %' #1 P|li| 4 uyi 4 ir|ii. ||,fia hrrii dpiipii*.i4rali?4 tu ruindah’lil., wif.li f lii’ 

'vry uf pryln<;l^ in llii-'i liim nf inannknAurp. 
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deleteriously upon linseed oil, and upon insulations impregnated 
with linseed oil varnishes.^ 

However this may be, a number of other varnishes have been 
placed on the market, for some of which it is claimed that these 
particular faults have been overcome. This is doubtless a fact in 
the case of at least one of them, namely, armalac, for in this 

^ “ Affecting the copper winding clieniically apjffies more particularly to 
varnishes, but as insulating materials are generally secret mixtures it is not 
safe to say that all paints are free from this fault. If, however, care is taken 
to neutralise any acids, such as would attack coj^per and give us the green 
deposit of copper sulphate, this fault is done away with. The moisture in 
the cotton covering of wires, not dried out before varnishing, assists in this 
chemical action which destroys the cotton covering, and thus leads to short- 
circuiting of the turns.” — “ On Insulation ” The Electrical Enqineer, September 
16, 1904, p. 412. 

“ Amongst the obstacles to the insulation of armature coils, etc., are : — 
Firstly, the moisture and acid in the cotton wire covering. Nearly all the 
moisture and some of the acid can be driven out by baking the coils and 
treating them with insulating compound while they are yet hot. But the 
compound must prevent the re-entrance of moisture. It must do this 
mechanically by permanently hermetically sealing all pores. It must do it 
chemically also. The last sentence explains the defective insulation of linseed 
oil and compounds coirtaining it, as oxidised linseed oil is hygroscopic (i.e. 
absorbs moisture). True, insulating compound must permanently arrest the 
action of the acids of the cotton. Varnishes cannot do this, being themselves 
readily acted upon by those acids. 

The second obstacle is the susceptibility of copper to the action of oxygen 
and weak acids. The copper oxide or ‘salts of copper’ thus formed are 
rapidly absorbed by the cotton, and its resistance is thereby destroyed. 

“ It is a sad mistake to think that the green discoloration of cotton, paper, 
or mica is of no consequence, because tests show tliem to still have quite a 
good insulation after the discoloration has taken place. For such tests are 
made long after and under very different conditions than those operating 
when that chemical action took place, and even then they show that the 
insulation is radically decreased. 

“ When that chemical action took place, there was little or no insulation at 
all. A varnish solution of copper is not good insulating material, and at the 
time the action takes place gases may be formed which are good conductors 
of electricity. 

“Every care should be taken to keep acids out of the copper vitals of 
electrical apparatus. 

“ These points are too well known for comment, further than to express 
astonishment that electricians do not take them into consideration. The 
copper oxide frequently penetrates thick paper and other mechanical insula- 
tion, destroying their value.” — From a ]publication of the Massachusetts 
Chemical Co. 
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varnish a material of entirely different character is employed, 
namely, paraffin wax. It is stated that armalac is black paraffin 
wax in solution in petroleum naphtha, the melting point of the 
paraffin being permanently raised by a secret process. It is 
claimed for the compound that while its melting point is over 
300° Cent., it never becomes hard and brittle on an armature, that 
there is an entire absence of any traces of resin acids, and that all 
possibility of any formation of salts of copper is excluded. 
Armalac is said to absorb all lubricating oil which may enter into 
it, and it is claimed that its insulation resistance is not thereby 
impaired. It permanently retains its plastic nature, but it 
nevertheless dries quickly and thoroughly. It is claimed that its 
initial insulation is also permanent. In appearance, armalac 
resembles a quick- drying asphaltum paint. It is stated to he a 
perfectly homogeneous compound, containing no sediment and 
undergoing no chemical change, either in the liquid form before 
use or after it is applied. The solvent rapidly evaporates, leaving 
a dry but plastic film behind it.^ 

1 The manufacturers of ‘^armalac” rest a considerable proportion of their 
claims for the material on its alleged ‘‘friendliness” to lubricating oil. In 
one of their publications they make the following statements : — 

“ The constant presence of lubricating oil has been erroneously thought to 
l)e a cause of short circuits. No compound should be used whose chemical 
nature will be affected by combinations formed (under the heat of the 
machine) with lubricating oil. (The latter is a good insulator always.) 
Varnishes (composed of groups of vegetable or resin acids) release free resin 
acids when forming combinations with other oil, and it is the free resin acid 
so produced which causes the short circuits commonly attriljutcd to lulni- 
cating oil. 

“ A true insulating compjound will take up all the oil that comes to it, and 
its insulation and durability will be reinforced thereby. 

“ Oxidation is the worst enemy of an armature. ‘ Well-ventilated armature ’ 
means ‘ subjected to constant oxidation.’ A true insulating compound will 
keep oxygen off the copper. A varniBh will carry it in until chemical laws 
are repealed. 

“ A true insulation will carry neither free acids nor acids in a combination 
lia])le to be subsequently broken by working conditions. There is no varnisli 
known to commerce to-day which does not show this defect when applied to 
the copper vitals of high -cost machines. ‘Armalac’ is the trade-name for a 
Ijlack paraffin with a melting-x>oint far above the actual requirements. It is 
impervious to moisture and oxygen, strongly resisting all acid action, and 
sliown by eight years’ test to remain permanently plastic under heat. It is 
always a ‘ brother to luhricating oil,’ and no short circuits can be caused by 
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The manufacturers make the following suggestions and directions 
regarding the use of armalac : — 

‘‘ When it is proposed to paint double-cotton covered armature 
and field-magnet wires, it is advisable to put them in the stove 

oil in macliines insulated with armalac. It dries very rapidly, and its method 
of application is similar to that of shellac or varnish. 

‘‘Its cost varies from to part of the value of the machine it 
permanently protects.^’ 

In another publication the manufacturers of armalac set forth the following 
definitions and criticisms of impregnating materials based on other principles : — 

“ French copal or spirit varnislies are composed of fossilised or unfossilised 
resin acid gums dissolved in spirits to form a rapid-drying varnish more 
brittle than shellac and less capable of arresting moisture. Resin acids are in 
precariously weak union. 

“Asphaltum, japan, black varnish are various compounds of bitumen in 
solution in naphtha, turpentine, and carbon bi-sulphide, in which an attempt is 
made to lessen the natural brittleness of the asphaltum by tempering it with 
linseed oil, pitch, or rubber. These tempering materials are very short-lived ; 
the compound is quickly reduced to powder by the heat and vibration of the 
coil, whereby the powdered asphaltum mechanically loses its power to exclude 
moisture and give insulation resistance. 

“Linseed oil. — A vegetable oil, having commercial value because of the 
rapidity with which it absorbs oxygen. It is very durable for house paint 
and furniture varnish, but the heat and intense oxidation of a well-ventilated 
armature quickly convert it into linoxyn, a brittle powder which absorbs 
moisture. Of all materials tested, linseed oil gives the greatest assistance to 
the impregnation of cotton covering with copper salts. 

“ Oil varnishes are composed of fossilised and unfossilised resin acid gums 
melted in linseed oil, thinned with turpentine and naphtha in the process. 
This name covers an almost endless number of compounds, varying chiefly 
in the proportions of oil and gums. They present all the defects of ‘ spirit 
varnishes ’ increased by the defects of linseed oil. 

“A number of spirit and oil varnishes have been exploited wherein the 
makers have attempted to obviate the defect of brittleness by the introduction 
of slow-drying oils, such as cotton oil, rape oil, corn oil, etc. These show up 
somewhat better than true linseed oil varnishes in superficial tests, but the 
severity of actual working conditions shows them to be much more defective. 

“ Copper Salts. — The action of acid on copper is so widely known that its 
introduction into coils of copper wire by intelligent men is almost beyond 
behef, yet shellac- varnish, gums, linseed oil, rubber and pitch, composed 
almost entirely of acids, are every day daubed and soaked into the copper 
vitals of high-cost machines. 

“ A varnish may show magnificent insulation and resistance to moisture and 

■■‘t at the outset of its career, but it must be condemned as worthless if its 
' are quickly shattered by oxidation and powdered by vibration, or if it 
mbine with copper and impregnate cotton covering with a metallic salt 
i conductivity.” 
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first, so as to dry out the slight amount of moisture that is usually 
present, and then they can be painted over with, or dipped. in, cold 
armalac. 

Armalac dries quicker than any other compound, hut it does 
not dry brittle. Every particle of liquid leaves the layer of ar- 
malae in less than thirty minutes, but the film remains permanently 
plastic, though not sticky. This plastic quality is not because of 
the presence of slow-drying oils ; they are not permanently plastic, 
and armalac is. Frequently electricians have unsuccessfully tried to 
bake armalac hard. 

“ It will be noticed, probably, when painting, that armalac 
apparently goes right through the cotton covering and hardly shows 
on the outside. This is as it should be, since it practically insulates 
the copper itself, but by giving it another coating you can also fill 
up the cotton and make it practically a double insulation. It will 
usually be found in armatures insulated with shellac, that the tape 
becomes very brittle and tears like paper ; this, however, does not 
occur when armalac is used, as it has no tendency to this dis- 
ruptive effect. 

“Former wound coils are preferably treated by being dipped in 
armalac, and then suspended either for a short time in a drying 
stove or for, say, half an hour to one hour in the air, and they can 
then be bent and driven into place without any scaling off of the 
insulation. 

“This plasticity enables the films of the compound between 
layers of wire to come and go with the expansion, contraction, and 
vibration of the windings of a coil without powdering or 
mechanically losing their initial resistance, and armalac is the 
only compound known to-day which permanently retains this first 
requisite of good insulation. 

“ In several works cotton-covered wires are passed through a 
bath of armalac, and then are dried mechanically by passing either 
through a warm tube or through a chamber with several small fans 
causing a draught, which promptly dries off the petroleum naphtha, 
and it can then be used at once for various purposes. For ordinary 
uses armalac maybe applied exactly the same as shellac or varnish, 
but, as before mentioned, it requires far less baking. If armalac 
should seem too heavy in body for any particular purpose (it is 
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usually not found so), it may be diluted with benzine, and in thus 
changing the specific gravity it is advisable to have a hydrometer, 
so that it may be kept fairly constant to the particular body or 
specific gravity required. 

“ Mix nothing with armalac. Dilute (when made necessary by 
evaporation) only with petroleum naphtha. Have all mechanical 
parts of coils perfectly clean and dry. Use closely woven cotton 
cloth instead of rubber tape. Cloth should be put in place, 
fastened, and then saturated with armalac. Saturate each layer of 
wire with armalac.” 

Certain disadvantages attending the use of armalac as applied 
to armature insulatiohs relate to its tendency to ooze out under 
the influence of high centrifugal forces and heat.^ Its insulating 
quality, while not high, is stated to be exceedingly constant, and 
it may often be used to advantage on the stationary parts of 
dynamo-electric machinery. There are various varnishes of the 
gilsonite and asphaltum orders which, while permanently plastic, 
are less liable to fly out under the influence of centrifugal forces 
and heat, and have a higher disruptive strength than armalac. 
They are, however, not entirely free from vegetable acids, and any 
corrosive effects would be less readily discovered, owing to their 
colour. 

No one varnish is suitable for all purposes. A varnish with 
corrosive propensities may be safely used, provided another varnish 
free from this propensity is first applied next the copper to shield 
it.2 A varnish which always remains soft and pliable is exceed- 
ingly useful for form-wound armature coils, as flexibility is 
essential in assembling and especially in repairing such coils. In 
some cases a varnish need have but moderately high insulating 
properties, if only it has durability and toughness. In other cases, 

1 “ If liigh melting-point is forthcoming, coils or armatures may be satis- 
factorily baked. Armatures, however, running at high peripheral speeds, 
especially turbine armatures, throw off the varnish in which they have been 
dipped at comparatively low temperatures, as the high centrifugal force assists 
in this work. This is, of course, a great disadvantage.” — The Electrical 
Engineer for September 16, 1904, p. 412, “On Insulation.” 

2 « Complaints are heard of the attack of some varnishes on particularly thin 
wires. For such purposes it may be well to prevent direct touch of the varnish 
and the metal by an intermediate coating.” — Dr Max von Eecklinghausen. 
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the ability to dissipate heat is a recommendation. For some 
purposes the varnish must dry quickly in the air/ and present a 
hard, smooth surface, to which dust and oils will not readily adhere. 
In some cases a waterproof varnish is indispensable, and in still 
other cases the varnish must resist the action of acid fumes or 
of heat. Where great vibration is present, as in high-speed 
armatures, copal and asphaltum varnishes are liable to pulverise.^ 

A varnish is supplied under the trade name of '' Dielectric 
Varnish,'' which is stated to be “a perfectly pure linseed oil gum 
varnish, for baking only,” and that it is “ absolutely free from 
rosin, metallic dryer, and from free acid or other acids, except the 
combined acids of the linseed oil.” The material is stated to have 
great elasticity after baking, and the very highest dielectric strength 
and ohmic resistance. It is especially designed for building up skin 
insulation on the outside of copper coils. This material would 
appear to be not unlike Sterling Varnish. 

The same firm supplies a paraffin varnish under the trade name 
of '' Dielectrol,” and describes it as a black fluid insulating 
compound for the inside of copper coils, either for application by 
painting on the coils as tliey are being wound, or for dipping after 

^ “ It will be obvious to anyone acquainted with shop methods the great 
saving in time and the increased output that can be obtained frOm a given 
dryiug stove, the more ^ quick drying’ the insulating medium is. With this 
object in view recourse lias lieen made to shellac, copal, and resin varnishes, 
using alcohol as a solvent. This woixld not be objectionable but for the fact 
that when the spirit (and also the water it carries) has been dried out, the 
resulting solid is too brittle. This solid under vibration or due to expansion 
and contraction, as the winding heats uji and cools down, is in time reduced 
to a powder, and is then, of course, useless as an insulator. Should it be a 
revolving portion of a machine that is insulated with these varnishes, then 
centrifugal force will assist in the destruction of the insulation. Oil 
‘varnishes’ are not ‘quick drying’ unless an objectionable amount of 
‘dryer’ is introduced.” — Elec, Engr,, September 16, 1904, p. 411, “On 
Insulation.” 

“ From tlie point of view of elasticity and strength, all mixtures, as distinct 
from chemical compounds, should be avoided. They are objectionable Ijecause 
of separation tlirough settling. Should this be overcome by frequent stirring 
it is only temporary, as separation can take place after application. These 
mixtures are often brittle when thoroughly dry, and this considerably impairs 
their use. The American asphaltums, or, as they are rechristened here, 
varnishes, are satisfactory at first as regards elasticity, but in time become 
brittle.”— Engr, for September 16, 1904*, p. 412, “ On Insulation.” 
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Thtj iiialoriftl in Btekiil io Imj I'lieitiieally 
iticirf;, ii. {mriitHii origin/' ii.n*l Ui havn h flowing jioint., gnilifiaiitly 
liigli til nnHiint itn jMnniiaiiont rntontion <in ih« noil liuriiig nil 
Working roinlitioiiH. It in c^laiinnil tliat it in imniianmitly pliwiit’ 
find nir (Irks In n frw ktii Unking in rnnoinniciiiiftd, ii» it 

flrivifs out tlin laiiinturn from tlio vaMou c'ovnring iiinl nllowH iJin 
exnoHS of makirial to dratti oO?' 

In ono of ihoir }»uli!i«%aiiiiiiH t4io maimfaniuron^ of this vnrnisli 
set forth the argunmni that ii ininimuin of Uiioknoss of iiisnlation 
Imtwnnn turim in giainriilly rncjiiiroil for iiiHulation {inrfiosoH, if only 
this iiiHulaiiiig disiiim'o oan ho proHorvoti, and its oflicdonoy m a 
dkiliM.jirii! iiiaiiitaiiin«l iminipainai. Tho prohlinn is thiw to koap 
eoiiiluoiiiig inats*rial }sn-iiiunonlly out, and ildn nn^uiis ihti oxcdti”- 
sioii of iindsttiro, ** iiH wol! iih i«msihli? donomposiiiiin proclin^ls 
irrational iiwulatiiig varinshoH; and to ken^|i the wirits iipiirl/* 
a iiUMdianioal i'4inHi<lorati«in oiiiora. Doulih* r«itton oovoririg 
m a wouk maiorial to lamr thtf haiMlliiig of iho lirinaiiiris wiinlor, iiitfl 
the tlilToront ffiroiiH ionding to pull, drag, ami throw tho %¥iros out 
of ilitvir propiir pianos. It in dimirahlu, tliorofoni, to onineni iiio 
iiiriiH iogothor by a |H:n’iiiam*nily plasti(% iongli and ponol rating 
inakfriah possosHing tho othor roipuroinentH of teiiig otioniiimlly 
inert and inointuro-iirooL” 

** Kiiipiro*’ Iiwnliitiiig Varnish is tiomn’itioit by its iriainifaoinrin'*s 
m a bliMik oil varniah with oxtroiindy high imneiriitiiig pro|airl4««, 
taking ami drying very raintlly." It ia fnrtlicsr stakal to Im 
** piirftii*tly tloxiblo, to bavo roniarkably high iiiaiilaiisig projMtrtioa/' 
atwl to lie prmif against aeiiln, salt, and iiioistiire/* and not io 
** lilistor iindiir hiiak" 

The following Instrimtions are given for its nso:— 

** First, ilry the umh by liaking at about 100" C'Joiik, taking 
care that all nioistnro is coiiiplntoly ex|Kd!ed. Dip tlio onils, 
while still hot, in thii varnish until they am tlioroiiglily siiliir- 
ated, thiiii rapliam in the larking oven for Imlf-aiofiotir iit alioiit 
100'' Conk, milking provision for tho snr{dns vtirnisli to dntiri 
oiii Wliijit all dripping eeasos, allow the eoik ki cool Wfiiiii 
cold, a coat of varnish may he given with a Uriiih, when 
th© finistiml coils will Imve a glossy black apiJ©ii.mitcMi, as if 
enamtllecl" 
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MoHt. of thoHe firms’ best quality varnishes range in price from 
four to six shiilings per gallon. 

■' Bcrrile " ‘ is an impregnating gum. It is brittle, but has high 
(lisruptivc! Htnmgth, a sample -079 cm. thick being punctured by 
l;»,7()b volts; runs freely at rather a low temperature, but its 
iiiHuluting (jualitios are unaffected by very great heat ; is good for 
impregnating jiaper and cloth, but papers so treated, though 
nnidcsred tough, require great care to prevent cracking. Symons’ 
results for the disruptive strength of “ Berrite ” are given in the 
eurvi's of fig. 84 a. 

It. has Issen pointed out in various quarters that linseed oil 
vuriiishes should ho the more avoided the more the apparatus 
fipproaeluis the “ventilated” tyym. However this may be, the 
urguminit lias Itoen put as follows: — 

** foil tinned high tomporature tends to produce brittleness, due 
t«i oxidaliou ; it is for this reason that the author is of the opinion 
that it is inadvisable to use paper or linen impregnated with 
. Uiwed oil for the insulation of armatures of dynamo-electric 

? Miiwhinery: linseed oil has a groat affinity for oxygen, and in 

iModern design good ventilation is given the armatures of 
inaehitieH, and these, when warm, will help to produce oxidation 
Ilf the impregnating linseed oil, and thus produce brittleness; 
this fpieHtion of the insulation of the armatures of dynamo-electric 
miu'Jiini'H is one of immense importance, their successful running 
liojsuiding upon their insulation, and it is a very severe treatment 
of any dielectric, as the temperature is constantly changing, some- 
times very liigh temperatures lieing attained by continued running 
on overload.” (Symons, “ Insulation and Insulators.”) 

f .iiweotl oil has the proiiorty of swelling when drying, 2 and when 
himled to the lajiling point, its penetrating properties cause it to 

* “ Iiiwilittioii and IiimilaUirM,” H. D. Symone. (Paper read before the 
of the InKtitiithm of Electrical Eii^neers, April 27, 1904.) 
’ 'i’hin hiiH liKfii jKiinted out by EcHwinden (see p. 144). Symons, in 
’ referring U> tliif* •* projierty, Htates : — 

•* Linw-ed oil in an extremely gocKl oil for impregnating imrposes, and bM 
* l5i,. rcinfu-kable i»rrtj»erty of exjianding on drying, but, as before stated, it is 

i»«»l siiiialde for armature inmilation.” — “ Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. 
! .4ynw*n». (Paper read before the Studente’ Section of the Institution of 

K!*:r.lriml Engitw^ro, April 27, 1901.) 
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fill the pores of woods and of fibrous inaterials in general- 
Moisture is tlius excluded, and the insulating propiu'iies of th«- 
impregnated material arc greatly enhanced. A little parath®* 
wax can well he added to the linseed oil when employed h*** 
impregnating purposcB. 

It is convtmient to liave a lai’go tank heated with steam pip^'^# 
maintaining the double-boiled linseed t)il constantly near ib«- 
boiling point. Prior to dipping in the linseed oil, the materials f ^» 
be impregnated should bo dried out in a vacuum ovem Tht^y 
should then ho placed in the oil tank for twenty-four hours, ami 
should finally he again baked at not over 70"" C7m!,. in an oven 
from which the air is not excluded. This cnahh»s the linseed oil 
to harden through oxidisation. 

Carbon bisulphide, lionxol, naphtlug and turpentine figure largely 
as solvents for irnpre^gnating materials, and are each in thcmsolvert 
good insulators. 

The so-called Japan varnishes vary greatly in their composition 
and disruptive strengtli. 

VanuBhes of collodion and celluloid compositious may lie ein- 
ployed in lu’oviding cupper wires with a tougli, durable, and pliahlo 
insulating skin, which will not readily crack Wires so trealcil 
are gradually coming into use in certain curses where the spimt^ 
factor would otherwise be very low, but the extensive use sucli 
metliods must bo preceded by a great deal of oxptu'imental 
development. 

The results of some comparative tests on the tise of two sorts 
of varnishes on several different materials are given in Table XXX. 
Each result is the average of tests on several samples. The results 
show in an interesting way t/ud (me vammh may yim tJie hmi 
rmidts with orm material^ and another varnwh with mmie other 
materi(d, 

Fessenden ^ has made a number of valuable suggestions on the 
subject of impregnating varnishes, based upon his extensive 
experience 

In cases where cloth is to be treated we have a very different 
question.. There are two ways of using cloth, first as a backing 

^ Insulation and Conductiem,” Proc, Am. IfiM. Elec Etign,^ vob xv., I8i8, 
pp. 148-150. 
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merely, by coating it on the surface with some substance which is 
supported hy it, as plaster on lathing. Many substances work 
well in this situation, but the fact that little tubes of cellulose 
are very apt to stick up through the coating, as was pointed out 
to me by Mr F. E. Upton many years ago, and that if moisture 


Table XXX.— Comparative Tests of the Disruptive Strength op 
Materials Impregnated with Various Varnishes. 


Varnish. 

Material. 

Thickness 
per Layer 
before 
Dipping 
(mm.). 

Thickness 
per Layer 
after 
Dipping 
(mm.). 

Volts per 0*01 mm, 
of Final Thickness. 

One 

Layer. 

Two 

Layers. 


Bed rope paper , 

0T05 

018 

360 

327 


Grey rope paper 

0*20 

0*32 

155 

157 


Bed rope paper . 

0*23 

0-32 

113 

121 

*43 

Horn fibre .... 

0-56 

0*66 

133 

129 

m 

Bleached cotton cloth 

0-17 

0*44 

103 

96 


6 oz. cotton drill 

0-52 

0-67 

38 

37 


Bed rope paper . 

0*105 

0*16 

231 

277 

o 

o3 

Grey rope paper 

0*20 

0*26 

190 

139 

3 

Bed rope paper . 

0*23 

0*30 

151 

192 

"o 

Horn fibre .... 

0*56 

i 074 

117 

135 

i> 

Bleached cotton cloth 

0*17 

0-28 

186 

150 


6 oz. cotton drill 

1 

0*56 

0*60 

29 

20 


gets in at the edge it spreads all over, renders it not the best kind 
of insulation. Eubber is sometimes applied in this way to cotton 
tape, but though at first of very high resistance and insulation, it 
rapidly deteriorates. In general it may be said that where a 
permanent result is desired, rubber should never be used unless 
kept in the dark and out of contact with air. If these precautions 
be neglected the life is very short. The other method is to 
saturate the whole cloth with some substance which will penetrate 
every crevice, but when this impregnating substance has solidified, 
it must continue to fill these crevices and capillary, tubes. For 
this reason no substance which is dissolved in anything else can 
be used. If, for instance, we try a varnish dissolved in alcohol, it 
will be found that the strength of the solution in the capillary 
tubes is much smaller than outside, for the same reason that sea 
water filtered through sand becomes fresh (J. J. Thompson, Ajpp, 
of Dyn, to Phys, and Ghem., p. 190). Consequently, on drying, 
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these capillary spaces are not filled up, and let water : 
Therefore, unless we adopt the first method and plaster t 
insulator on thickly and deep enough, so that it does not matt 
whether the support insulates or not, we must use melted soli 
or drying oils. Unfortunately, but few solids which melt a 
elastic, since this elasticity is obtained by a structure which 
destroyed by melting, and those solids which melt into th 
liquids and remain flexible when solid do not preserve th 
property, except within narrow limits of temperature, as can 1 
easily tested by holding under a cold-water tap, and striking tl 
specimen sharply. Soft paraf&n can be used in some cases if tl 
cellulose be well dried and thoroughly saturated. The asphal 
cannot, as a rule, be used, as they never get sufficiently fluid c 
melting. There is, however, one notable exception — uintaite, < 
as it is commercially called, gilsonite. This substance I foun 
many years ago, had the peculiar property that when melted 
would, like paraffin or oil, pass into the pores of cellulose or clot] 
Having a very high melting point, nearly 300° if I remember, ai) 
mixing perfectly with paraffin in all proportions, it gives mixture 
which are admirably adapted for induction coil work, as thes 
compounds can be made to have high melting points and t 
penetrate a coil thoroughly. I also, some years later, in 189] 
used this material in combination with linseed oil for transformer! 
the process at first proposed being boiling in vacuum, but it wa 
found that even without this, saturation was complete. I under 
stand that this method is still used, though modified in form, b; 
the company for which I first devised it. Of the drying oils, witl 
the exception of some foreign oils, as Chinese wood oil, and a} 
African oil whose name I cannot recollect or ascertain, linseed oi 
and the drying nut oils are the best. Linseed oil has the remark 
able property of expanding on drying. This enables it to fill u] 
all pores. Its durability is evinced by the good condition of ole 
oil paintings. The varnishes crack and go, but the oil remains 
Its insulation is not injured, up to very high temperatures, ai 
which shellac, rubber, etc. would be worthless. This materia', 
was used a great deal by the Edison Company in its early days 
but it often broke down. The trouble was traced to the leac 
drier, and after many experiments Mr Marshall, who had 
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c‘Ii;ir|4«‘ f)f tlii« work, fiiiallj sottlcMl xipni the uho of jniro raw oil. 
Tliin exctilleiil rc^aiiliB and wan loii^ UHod, luit/ took Hotuo 
iiiiii* lii dry; and iho writer filially, af tor many tontH, found that 
horiili:* Ilf iiiaiigiiiu^HfMlrior got rid of tho trouble, while, an is well 
kiuavii, itgivog a vary quk'.k-drying varninh. Thin waH uacd by 
Llii^ IJidied StiitoH (kiinpaay in Newark on their inacdiines, witli 
llin result, that in IHIIO, after use for a year, the foreman reported 
ciitly t wo ariuHturoB bo treated aH rofcurnod for rujiair (tlu3y wore 
iiijitred !»y lightning), and no tiohla This ninterial was alno imecl 
liy l!i«! Stimlfiy (binpany for traiiHforniors. Another advanhige 
of lioriihfd nil Ib, that it alwayH rotaiiiH a alight Htiokineas, 
and a g<iod joint when wrapping around winm, etc. Many 

HO UKC5(l are not Bticky, and letniointuro in ihrougli the 
joint H, Where a Hinooth HurfacHi in requirtjd, it in nnulily obtained 
l»y diiHliiigou a little Ulc,a niotliofl fn-Ht HUggented, I believes, by 
Mr hMiHiin. It nan alno he given a coat of japan on the outHide. 
Viirnitdi giurw Khoubl never ho UHod with liiiHood oil, an tliey are 
hri iilf** and the d riecl oil in oi dy JuHt flexiblo onoiigln ( hinHiHpionily 
ilio nil ban dried, tlio rosultant varninh Ih alvvayn very 
hiillle. A tyinporary eliiBtieity in given at firnl by the fact that 
mdieii Itii? solvent has dried off the oil ih Htill fluid and uiidrmd, 
and lin ihe vitminli gain keepis thc3iiir from getting at it rapidly, it 
itiiyeli ijiiiB reniairiB Ilexibic fcir $i year. Hindi iiiixiuroH also eriudc 
%vf|f!|| 1*0 lei, 

f,‘ in a HjM.ioinifin of berated -oil saturuted cdotli, whieb in 
mm iiiji'wefui eight and nine yearn eld. It will be noted that it m 
Mill fr«n^lt liiid flexibli!, and a reoent dielentrie Htrmigih test Hhowod 
n|i very Idgli— 15,000 voUb, if I rncolleei. The pure raw oil ih 
lioilw! fti iibeiit. 200^ with | per eeni. of berab^ of mangaiiCBe for 
i4iivi?ral till it heginn tc3 Im thiek. 

** 4%hjii4tilkiriiiialile materials ean be made, an I have pointetl out 
idiinidiere, by taking out the hyilrognn atoiim of hydro4',arhori8 and 
fiiilifil/itiitJiig idilorine. Even paraffin ean lie tluiH treated if kept 
warire aii«! first iitrim to a fluid iind then ioHoliii. At one time it 
mmmnl m if lliis proeess might lie valuable, hut ilnnwe of oncdoaid 
efiii«ltiits Iiiii doll© away witli the greatest Bouree of danger from 
firii* 

" 1 will ecineliicle by deserihing a eoupleof deviees wlikdi I liavci 

10 
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found useful in preventing insulation from being spoiled. Solder- 
ing acid, as commonly used, is a solution of chloride of zinc. If 
this falls on cellulose it turns it to a paste. It never evaporates, 
and always takes up moisture from the air, and will gradually eat 
its way through quite a thickness of insulation. Whether it is 
acid or neutral makes no difference so far as its action on the 
insulation is concerned, though the neutral solution does not 
corrode the wire. Eosin has the disadv'antage that it is not a 
fluid, and is clumsy to handle. I have found that by shaking up 
powdered rosin in very strong ammonia an ammonia soap is 
produced, which works well in most cases. The ammonia dissolves 
copper oxide and evaporates afterwards, leaving the powdered 
rosin, w'hich is an insulator.'*’ 

Holitscher ^ recommends testing varnishes as follows : — 

‘‘ They should be applied to linen or paper by means of a brush, 
painting them over in two directions at right angles to one another, 
or else the linen should be dipped in the material, the top and 
bottom of the piece of linen being exchanged at each successive 
dipping in order to ensure as even a coating as practicable. It is 
important to use the same thickness and quality of linen in all 
tests. Batiste linen is recommended as a good standard. The 
sample is then dried, generally at the temperature recommended 
by the manufacturer, until it is no longer ‘ sticky.’ The disruptive 
strength of these samples is then tested, cold and warm, flat and 
after creasing, and the average and minimum values for several 
samples are recorded. The samples are also tested as to freedom 
from acid.” ^ 

^ Elek. Zeit., February 27, 1902, p. 170. 

^ “ The paint or varnish should render the material impervious to moisture, 
unaffected by oils, acids, and salt water. It is, of course, well known that 
water is an undesirable attendant of insulation, and, therefore, there is no need- 
to labour this point beyond mentioning the specially adverse conditions to: 
which some outside work is subjected, as, for instance, traction motors of all 
descriptions, motors for small tools in shipyards, etc. Insulation should 
certainly not wash off within a reasonable time. Regarding oils, many 
machines are subjected to trouble from this cause ; motors from faulty 
bearings, etc., and generators from this cause and, where placed between 
ogine standards, from splashing of oil from the engine. Acids are detrimental 
I insulation, and more than one machine has had to be rewound owing to 
iing subjected to the acid fumes from battery-rooms. Salt water has been 
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In an article in The Electrical Engineer for September 16, 1904 
(p. 411), entitled On Insulation,” the following series of tests is 
suggested for paints and varnishes 

1. Quick Drying, — This is merely a matter for trial, and can be 
done either in the open air or in a drying stove, as desired. 

2. Elastic Strength, — This may be tested by coating a piece of 
presspahn, tin, or copper (metal for preference), and when dry 
bending backwards and forwards. An electrical test can also be 
made after the bending, to see if this has affected the insulating 
material. 

3. High Melting-Point. — First dry off the liquid components and 
then heat the residue, and see at what temperature it melts. If 
the drying was done in a thin layer, it would also be possible to 
note when it commenced to char. 

4. Affecting Copper, — Copper strips may be coated and examined 
after an interval (which is practically working conditions), but a 
quicker way is to put copper filings into a quantity of the varnish. 
They will readily show if the varnish will in any way affect the 
copper. 

5. Waterproof, etc. — The varnish or paint could be tested on 
some plant about the works, where there is generally some motor 
or other, running under adverse circumstances as regards oil, etc. 
A test might be made of a piece of metal left exposed to the 
elements for some considerable time. 

added by engineers in cases of exposed stations near the coast, especially wbere 
tlie voltage generated is high, though in the case of low voltage it would only 
he a question of time if the insulation was not impervious to salt water.”— “ On 
Insulation,” The Elec. Eng., September 16, 1904, p. 412. 


CHAPTEK IX 


HEAT-DISSIPATING IMPREGNATING MATERIALS 

A COMPARATIVELY recent innovation in insulating methods relates 
to the employment of impregnating materials which, while scarcely, 
if at all, inferior in insulating properties, are of such composition 
as to facilitate the egress of heat from the interior of coils. 

Electro-enamel. — The alleged original and novel features of 
this varnish, which was the first of its class to be placed on the 
market, call for a brief description, as it introduces a new factor in 
insulating methods. It is claimed to be a heat-conducting, acid 
and moisture proof varnish, with good cementing qualities — a 
combination which is frequently required. 

Electro-enamel was originally produced by a Continental firm as 
an acid-resisting enamel for coating battery cells and accumulator 
boxes, and also as a rust preventative on metals, and for moisture- 
proofing walls, etc. Its usefulness as a heat dissipator was, in the 
first instance, only accidentally observed. Two small transformers 
had been wound up, one with and the other without impregnating 
the cotton coverings on the wires with electro-enamel. These 
transformers were run with a high overload, and on subsequently 
stripping them, the one wound without electro-enamel was found 
to have its cotton coverings thoroughly charred, while the other 
was in excellent condition. This suggested the idea that if 
moderately good heat conductivity could be obtained without 
undue sacrifice of insulating quality it would be a valuable feature, 
and the varnish has since been developed with this end in view. 
Low insulating quality was at first a bar to its progress, but after 
it had been improved in this respect the material was employed 

in electrical work for nioisture-proofing and toughening trans- 
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fonum- iimulatioiifi. CoiIh which had ffivon much trouble on 
siccmml of tlus j'rafhml <l(itoi-io ration of tlui insulation duo to lonK 
andi‘xc(«ssivn heating, aro stutod to have boon found to bo not (»nly 
groatly iiuprovod in durability, but to ruti dooidodly tviolor. 






m «!■« 0 "# 

VlUUmctcn tdaL tkicknim 

4if tlii? StmnKfcli of Matiirinb inipriigmtffd with 

It., m tliat it rotary convertor, whio.h had twice lioeii 

fr*nii itii ac'cniinnlattir faeUiry in a (corroded eorrlitiiin, 
iiipi ivit.fi tilt! Hint iiiftitliition over tfio ventilating ciuet thorougtilj 
rriiii*i:i |.i%" liidfl viipfiiirH drawn in hy the revolving iirniature, was 
tuoil-’d wiili o.lisririoeiiainel with Idghly Hati«fi.ieiory results. The 
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use of ihis luatorial law now hwni oxt^itKiod ovin- a wiilts riiu},'*' ♦ 
work. The coinonLinff property has honn taken adviiiitagu of in 

treating sheet an bos ton rolled into tuben, and also for disjieiiwi* 
largely with retaining bands, and cu»re Hlitdln for c»oils and laibbiii^^- 
A comparative j test made? on a 5 h.]». 4“pcdt* moiiir, in wliieli two « 
the four spuolH with “ HlodetoniHcd ” insulationH wc^re timti^d %iit h 
one of these heat-dissipating varniHluw, is staieil to have reHidh'il i ti 
showing a temperature diflbront'e at dO \mr cent. I»eiween tim 
types of spools ; and furtlnm tc^slH nuidf^ with this varnish art! sas^l 
to have shown that a current that, would thr>rouglily char 
nutreatod cotton coverings on the wire, Imt slightly fliHcoloiiri**l 
the varnish-treated insulation, and left its instiliding 
intact. 

The results of tests of Urn disruptive strength at sunm iniiierial-#* 
treated with eloetro-enaincl are given in fig. 66. 

Tlie manufacturers of elec'tro-enamel give the hdlowingdirradioii ^ 
for uscK— Itun thc^ winm through a hatli of e!e{dr«)“-eiian'iel,iiiiil wiii^l 
in a moist state directly upon the winding form. Ily tins iindliod it 
will be found that a like mimher of amiMmeduirtm may be got inf 
the same winding space, as with untreated wires, and with tli*t 
added advantage that tlie (mil, when dried (in an oven t sol 
into a permanently hard and compact mass, rendering iiiping haiiil.:# 
unne(.je8Bary. 

Armalac Putty. —This is sometimes used to fill t!»i air impin’*? 
in field coils, and is made hy stirring common whiting intoariiiiila#- 
It is claimed tfiat the use of armalac putty facilitates the liissijiii,- 
tion of heat from coils in wliicli it is used. 

At least one otlier varnisli maniifacturar lias now brotiglii oii I 
an insulating varnish for which similar hoat-dissipatiiig jirop«»rlif^^^ 
are claimed 


CHAPTER X 


OIL FOR INSULATING 

Oil has now become an established commercial insulating material. 
So far as relates to dynamo-electric machinery, its use is chiefly in 
stationary transformers, but in the closely allied apparatus for 
switchboards and controllers it is also extensively employed, 
and a knowledge of its insulating properties is essential.' 

Steinmetz’ early investigations upon the insulating properties 
of various kinds of oil gave the results set forth in Table XXXI. 


Table XXXL— Steinmetz’ 1892 Tests on Oils. 


Material. 

Disruptive Strength 
in maximum Volts 
per mm. 

Remarks. j 

i 

Melted Paraffin 

8100 

65° Cent. 

- ’ 1 

1 

Boiled Linseed Oil . 

8000 

2P Cent. 

Turpentine Oil 

6400 


Crude Lubricating Oil (mineral oil) . 

1600 

Very impure. 

The results relate to thicknesses of 0’05 min. 


For reference and comparison, it may be said that Steinmetz on 
the same occasion obtained 1670 volts (maximum) as the dis- 
ruptive strength of air per millimetre thickness at a thickness 
of 0*05 mm. Thus his best results for oil indicate a disruptive 
strength of some five times that of air. 
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In a paper entitled “Oil as an Insulator” (Proc, Inst. Flee. 
Engrs., Yol. xxi., 1892, p. 244), Hughes investigated various oils, 
employing a Wimshurst machine, and comparing the relative 
spark lengths in air and in oil He directed his attention 
especially to hydrocarbon oils, such as petroleum and rosin oil. 
He found great variations in the quality of rosin oil : its insulat- 
ing quality ranged from “ worst castor oil up to a superior degree 
of gutta-percha.’' He also found this true of most oils, and states 
that before using any oil its quality as an insulator should be 
thoroughly ascertained by electrical tests. With regard to their 
relative suitability, Hughes states: “In selecting oil of high 
insulating quality, we must also have regard to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. Thus, as a self-restoring medium having 
very quick action, for condensers, transformers, or coils so closely 
wound as to be difficult for a thick oil to penetrate, a thin rosin 
oil, such as rosin spirit, might be best ; but for cables and under- 
ground wires, I found thick, pure rosin oil best, because it was 
not only superior as an insulator, but it would not escape too 
rapidly at any large puncture.” 

Hughes found by immersing samples of gutta-percha and 
india-rubber in separate vases of different oils, and weighing them 
before and after prolonged immersion, that some oils were in- 
jurious to gutta-percha, and that almost all, with the exception 
of castor oil, were more or less destructive to india-rubber. 
Pure rosin oil was found to give the highest insulation of all, and 
a spark that would pierce a given thickness of gutta-percha would 
utterly fail to pierce the same thickness of rosin oil. Eosin oil 
was found to have a preservative effect upon gutta-percha, for 
the sheets after immersion were found to have become slightly 
increased in weight, showing that the oil had penetrated into the 
pores of the gutta-percha; it was also found to be stiffer and 
tougher than before the immersion. 

Eosin oil which is already thick and viscid can be rendered 
more so, when desired, by the addition of solid rosin dissolved in 
it, or by the addition of palm oil residue, which has the remarkable 
property of thickening rosin oil. 

Hughes found that a spark which would pierce 100 mm. of 
air would not pierce 1*4 millimetres of rosin oil, the rosin oil 
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thus appearing to have over 70 times higher insulation than air. 
Professor Hughes was wrong in taking the dielectric strength pro- 
portional to the relative spark lengths, for we know that — at any 
rate, for air — a doubled voltage will pierce a more than doubled 
thickness of air (see figs. 12, 20a, 20b, 20c, 36, 38, and 39). 

In the discussion on Hughes* paper, Mr A. A. Campbell Swinton 
gave the results which he had obtained with an induction coil 
in comparing rosin oil with air. These results are reproduced in 
Table XXXII., and show at the maximum but 10 times greater 
disruptive strength for rosin oil, as against 70 times found by 
Professor Hughes. In most of SwintoAs tests the oil showed some 
four times the disruptive strength of air. 

Table XXXII. -Swinton’s Tests ox relative Sparic Lengths in Air 
AND IN Rosin Oil. 


Spark in Air 
(mm.). 

Spark in Rosin Oil 
(mm.). 

Ratio. 

25*4 

2*54 

0-10 

28-6 

5*08 

0-18 

38-0 

7-61 

0-20 

38*0 

10-2 

0*27 

44*4 

12*7 

0*29 

69*7 

25*4 

0-36 

130 

38 T 

0-29 

200 

50*8 

0-25 


'With ordinary commercial paraffin, Swinton found half the 
insulation strength of rosin oil. Fleming pointed out that it is 
preferable to subject materials to a preliminary immersion in thin 
oils, as such stiff oils as resinous oils do not penetrate readily. 
Afterwards the coil may be immersed in a thick oil. H. Cuthbert 
Hall spoke of the extremely large temperature coefficient of oils, 
particularly of resin oil. The variation in the specific resistance 
may amount to as much as 10 per cent, per degree Centigrade at 
17° Cent., and at higher temperatures the rate of variation rapidly 
becomes greater. Before use the oil should be very slowly raised 
to a high temperature, in order to drive off moisture and the 
light volatile oils which are always present in the resin oil of 
commerce, and are inferior to resin oil in insulating properties. 
The objection to the use of thick oil may be overcome by heating 
it to a high temperature, and impregnating the material or the 


Volts (R. M. S.) at Breakdown. 
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coil with it while still at this temperature. This is better than 
using oils of greater fluidity, as the latter are not such good 
insulators. H. Cuthbert Hall has found the best mixture, both 
as regards specific resistance and disruptive strength, to be three 
parts of solid resin and one part of first-run oil. Eesin is 



Fig. 67. — Dielectric Mfg. Co.’s Curve for showing the great Decrease in the Insulat- 
ing Qualities of Transformer Oil occasioned by tlie Presence of Small Percentages 
of Water. 


nowadays largely adulterated, and it is very difficult to get oil 
of such insulatirig quality as was obtainable in former times. 

A mineral oil is generally employed in transformers. ‘‘ Transil '' 
oil is a brand which has been widely employed with success. It 
has been found to lead to much less trouble from carbonaceous 
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tleposits tJiuii i.H t ho cuho with vegotaitio (his. In fig. 67 is given 
a curve lak«5ii from a l>ii})lication of the Duhoctric Manufacturing 
t slittwing the serious effect of small porceiitagos of water upon 
the hisruptivti Hlrength of minoral oils. 'I'ho addition of ji^^th 
(ff 1 p(!r cent, of water reduced the disruptive strength to 
|tith of the Viilu(( for dry oil. Skinner’s tests on the effect 
upon till! di.sruptivo .strength of oil of the percentage of contained 
water are given in the curve of fig. 68. It is evident that the 



» CJiirvii for allowing Uk*. Relation between the l)inru[>tive Voltage 
«f Traiisforiiier Oil and tlie Percentage of Contained Water. 

TrfsiiiiiJtk, I"' ImllH. B'nMiuency, 11 HI eyclcK, 

Cain 0'07fA Wave form, nine. 

deteriorating offcct of moisture on the insulating quality of an 
oil is very marked. 'Hie eff’oeds of oil on mica anil on commutators 
have l)i*en diwussed ou pp. 95 to 103 and on p. 126. 

The irliect of temperature on the resistance of oils is well 
ilhw! rated l»y some of the curves of fig. 70, on p. 160 of the next 
ehapler. 

A paper hy Mr f. !C. Hkinner, road before the National Kloetric 
l.igfit A«Hoi-ia!io!i. Ikiston, Mass. (1904),* deals very fully with this 
«u!»iwl Mr Skinner refens to the earlier periods of the use of oil 

I H<-r ntei «rt nr»i« li- ••iit il.li-d “ 'I'ratisfomi-r liy f!. K. Hkiitriiir, on ji. 227 
.4 Tbt Awin. Ji.Knml for May 1SK)4 (vol. i. No. .1). 
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for insulating transformers. Eesin oil, linseed oil, and cotton -seed 
oil were, he states, then used, but it was soon demonstrated that 
mineral oils obtained from petroleum products were not only 
cheaper but more satisfactory, and they were ultimately almost 
universally adopted for use in transformers and switches. Mineral, 
vegetable, and animal oils, when pure, are all, in Mr Skinner’s 
experience, very good insulators. While he has found a wide 
difference in the insulating qualities of various mineral oils, this 
difference has been more an index to the purity of the oil than to 
any inherent difference due to variations in the chemical composition 
of the oil itself. The impurities found in oil comprise acid, alkali, 
water, and other foreign matter. 

Mr Skinner states that mineral oils begin to evaporate slightly 
at a temperature somewhat below their flashing point, and the 
evaporation is quite rapid at the flashing point and above. 

Mr Skinner’s article contains the following specification for a 
transformer oil : — 

(1) The oil should be a pure mineral oil obtained by fractional 
distillation of petroleum, unmixed with any other substances, and 
without subsequent chemical treatment. 

(2) The flash test of the oil should not be less than 180° C. 
(365° F.), and the burning test should not be less than 200° C. 
(392° F.). 

(3) The oil must not contain moisture, acid, alkali, or sulphur 
compounds. 

(4) The oil should not show an evaporation of more than 0-2 per 
cent, when heated at 100° C. for eight hours. 

(5) It is desirable that the oil be as fluid as possible, and that 
the colour be as light as can be obtained in an untreated oil. 

He states that “ an oil which meets the foregoing specifications 
should prove a first-class insulator.” ‘‘In addition to the specifica- 
tion, the user should have the assurance that the oil is carefully 
made ; that all containing vessels are clean and free from moisture ; 
and that systematic tests are made on the finished material to see 
that it fulfils the conditions specified. He should also take the 
necessary precautions to see that no moisture is allowed to get into 
the oil after it is received by him. When oil is stored in barrels, 
the barrels should be kept under cover, and water should not be 
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allowed to stand on the heads, as it will often find its way through 
into the oil Metal cans and drums are far more satisfactory for 
shipping and storing oil than barrels, for the reason that they can 
be made practically oil and water tight, and there is therefore 
much less danger of the oil becoming wet during shipment and 
storage. The use of metal vessels also eliminates the glue which 
it is necessary to use in wooden barrels to make them tight. The 
transformer and transformer tanks should be thoroughly dried 
before the oil is put in, and every possible precaution should be 
taken to prevent water entering the transformer case after 
installation. In water-cooled transformers the cooling coils should 
be perfectly tight, and the end of the cooling coils where the water 
enters should be lagged so as to prevent condensation of moisture, 
due to this part of the coil being colder than the surrounding air.” 

“ When a good oil has been obtained from the manufacturer and 
the necessary precautions have been taken to ensure that it is kept 
clean and free from moisture, it may be relied upon as one of the 
most satisfactory insulating mediums known.” 

For impregnating wood and fibrous materials generally, linseed 
oil is most suitable on account of its penetrating qualities, and of 
the fact that it expands on drying, thus filling up the pores and 
preventing the subsequent entrance of moisture. All materials 
which are to be impregnated with linseed oil should first be dried 
in a vacuum oven, and immediately plunged into a bath of hot lin- 
seed oil, left there for twenty-four hours, and then dried in an 
ordinary oven, but at a temperature not exceeding 70° C. 

Oil for Oil Switches. — Skinner states that the requirements 
of oil for use in oil switches are very similar to the requirements 
of oil for transformers. Oil having a very low “ cold test ” may be 
desirable for use in switches which are intended for outdoor work. 
A fairly viscous oil has given the best results in oil switches, and 
Skinner suggests that this may be on account of the fact that it is 
not so easily displaced by the arc as would be the case with a 
lighter oil. Skinner states that in other respects the requirements 
throughout may be stated as being exactly the same for both 
transformer and switch work, and it has been found possible to 
manufacture an oil which is entirely suitable for both purposes.” 


CHAPTER XI 


THE TESTING OF LIQUID AND VISCOUS INSULATINQ- MAI 

Humann has described (JS.T,Z., December 31, 1903, ]) 
useful method for determining the insulation resistance 
insulating materials and of viscous insulating ina^teria 
especially useful in the comparison of oils for use in hi|; 
switches and transformers. In the choice of such oils, ** i 
a high disruptive strength essential, but a high insiihttinn 
as measured in megohms, is also desirable/' 

At ordinary temperatures, the specific resistance of Biich 
is so high as to render its determination exceedingly 
However, it rapidly decreases with increasing temperiJ 
this phenomenon is taken advantage of in the moth 
consideration, which is employed in the laboratory of th 
Pelten & Guilleaume. 

The material to be investigated is first heated until fill 
has been eliminated. It is then poured into the V€3Sfi 
apparatus illustrated in fig. 69, and its insulation 
various temperatures is measured. In fig. 69, K cl© 
containing vessel. H is a piece of hard rubber, to whicli 
testing electrodes A A are secured in such a manner anil s 
distance apart as to avoid leakage. The electrodes -A. A. : 
in the material to be tested, are set at a suitable distan 
mm. apart, The temperature is observed by a thermomei 
bulb lies in the liquid and against one of the electrodes. 

The measurements are commenced at about 120"^ Gen 
case of very high resistance materials. For otlier tm 
lower temperature suffices. The temperature is . gracli 
creased, and measurements are made from time to timi 
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temperature is reached corresponding to so high an insulation 
resistance as to preclude correct determinations. If the electrodes 
are 0*1 cm. apart, and have a cross section of 25 sq. cm., then the 
specific resistance in megohms per cubic centimetre is obtained 
from the observed insulation resistance in megohms by multiply- 
ing by 250. 

In the curves of fig. 70 are plotted the results obtained on a 
number of oils and other insulating materials. 

Although it is not always possible from the curves to draw precise 
conclusions as to the insulation resistance at 20° Cent., the curves 



Fig. 69. — Humann’s Apparatus for testing the Ohmic Insulation "Resistance of 
Liquid and Viscous Insulating Materials. 

nevertheless afford data from which the relative insulating quality 
can be determined. 

Skinner's apparatus for testing the disruptive strength of oil by 
means of an immersed spark gap is illustrated in fig. 71. The 
apparatus comprises a 200 cubic centimetre graduated glass 
cylinder of 35 millimetres inside diameter. A hole is drilled 
through the bottom of this testing cup and the lower terminal 
is inserted through this hole. Mr Skinner's description, taken 
from a paper read at the 1904 Convention of the National 
Electric Light Association, continues as follows : — ; 

'' The testing terminals consist of |“inch diameter brass balls 
fastened to -^j^-inch rods. The upper rod passes through a clamp 
which is connected to a micrometer screw, actuated by a milled 
head. The lower terminal should. fit in a socket, so that it may he 
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readily removed for cleaning. The bottom of the cup is made oil- 
tight by the use of gaskets where the lower rod passes through the 
cup. An extension of the lower rod comes in contact with a spi'inf? 
set in the base of the stand, to which the line terminal is connected 
by means of a convenient binding post. Stops are provided so 
the oil vessel may always be placed in the same position. 



The upper rod may slide up and down easily when the clamping 
screw is free, or may be engaged with the micrometer screw at any 
point for adjusting the gap. All parts are therefore readily 
accessible for cleaning, and the zero point of the gap may be 
quickly adjusted for each test by allowing the upper rod to slide 
down so that the terminals are in contact, and then clamping to 
the micrometer screw. The apparatus is always filled to the 200 
c.e. mark (requiring a little less than 200 e.c. of oil for each 
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test). The gap is adjusted to any convenient amount, usually 0*15 
inch (3-8 mm.), and the e.mi. is raised gradually until break-down 
occurs. After trying numerous forms of testing apparatus for this 
purpose, this method has been adopted as the most convenient, and 



Fig. 71. “Skinner’s Apparatus for Testing the Disruptive Strength of Oil by means 
of an Immersed Spark Gap. 

it has the advantage of requiring a comparatively small amount of 
oil for each test.'' 

’ Mr Skinner has found that a large number of precautions are 
necessary in such tests if any approach to consistent values is to 
be obtained: — 


11 
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'' The spark gap terminals should always be of the same shape 
and nicely polished, especially if the gap is quite small. Slight 
roughness or points on the testing terminals will change the 
apparent dielectric strength of the oil. 

“ The gap should always be at the same depth in the oil, con- 
sequently a variation of the pressure will cause a variation in the 
tests. The apparent insulating strength increases with the pressure. 

'‘The testing voltage should always be applied in the same 
manner. It is preferable to fix the gap, and apply an increasing 
voltage until break-down occurs; or a constant voltage may be 
applied, and the gap gradually shortened until the distance be- 
comes such that rupture occurs. In the former method the 
voltage may be very gradually increased, as may be done by 
controlling the field of the generator, or it may be applied in steps, 
either with or without opening the circuits between steps; but 
for comparative purposes one method only should be used. 

" The time of application of the voltage should be as nearly as 
possible the same, especially the time consumed after the voltage 
reaches, say, 50 per cent, of the dielectric strength. A longer 
time will give lower results, especially if the oil contains impuri- 
ties which may line up between the testing terminals. 

“ It is a good plan to make more than one test on each sample 
of oil, as the test value frequently increases with the first few 
tests, especially if the oil is well shaken after each test, so as to 
thoroughly mix with the oil the carbon formed by the arc, and not 
allow it to concentrate between the testing terminals. When so 
shaken, it must be allowed to stand until free from air bubbles 
before another test is made. This increase in dielectric strength 
seems to be due to the drying effect, or to the burning out of im- 
purities in the oil. The best oils do not usually show much 
increase with repeated tests. When the oil becomes very black 
and dirty from repeated tests, the dielectric strength drops rapidly. 

“ The amount of oil used for each test should be the same in 
every case, especially if more than one break is made in each 
sample. It is obvious that the carbon formed by the burning of 
the oil will be disseminated through the oil, and that the results 
will depend in some measure upon the amount per cubic inch of 
oil. It follows from the above that if more than one test is to be 
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made on a given sample, the amount of energy expended by the 
arc formed, due to the rupture of the oil, should be the same as 
nearly as possible for each break It is best to limit this to a 
comparatively small amount by a fuse or circuit breaker in the 
primary of the testing transformer, arranged to open the circuit 
on a comparatively small current. By using small currents the 
work of keeping the terminals clean is much facilitated. 

The freq[uency of the e.m.f. wave form of the testing circuit 
should be kept the same in the successive tests. It was pointed 
out some years ago by Professor Elihu Thomson that oil is not as 
good an insulator for low as for high frequencies. There is, how- 
ever, little variation for commercial frequencies. It is well known 
that a pointed or saw-tooth e.m.f. wave will break down insulation 
of all kinds more readily than a flat, smooth wave of the same 
square root of mean square e.m.f. The use of a resistance for 
mrying the testing voltage is therefore very oljectionalle, 

“ All vessels and apparatus used must be kept perfectly clean 
A single fibre in the oil may reduce the dielectric strength greatly 
if it happens to " line up ' between the terminals. A small 
amount of moisture is particularly objectionable, on account of 
the very great reduction which it may make in the insulating 
value of the oil. 

It is best to allow the oil to stand a short time after pouring 
it into the testing vessel, as the bubbles of air which are carried 
with the oil in pouring in, or due to the oil being agitated, will 
lower the apparent dielectric strength.” 

Plash and fire tests should also be made upon the oil. Mr 
Skinner defines the flash temperature as that '' temperature to 
which the oil must be heated in order to give off gases at such a 
rate as to form an explosive mixture with the surrounding air.’' 
By fire test ” he denotes the temperature to which the oil must 
be heated, so that the oil itself will take fire and continue burning 
when a flame is applied to its surface.” 

In determining these temperatures, the oil is heated gradually 
and a test flame is applied at intervals, and the two temperatures 
are determined at which there occurs respectively a slight flash on 
the surface and an actual ignition, followed by continued burning. 
The apparatus on the market for making flash and fire tests may • 
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be divided into two classes, which Mr Skinner defines as the opea 
cup*' and the “closed cup '' methods. 

“ For oils having a flashing point as high as ordinary transformer 
oil, the open cup method is preferable. The results reached by any 
method will depend largely on the taking of various precautions 
which have been summarised by Gill in his Handbook of Oil 
Analysis as follows : — 

“ ‘ 1. The Bate of Heathiy . — The faster the oil is heated the 
lower will be the flash point, as more vapour is driven out. 

“ ‘ 2. Size and Be^th of Cwp , — From a large and shallow cup the 
liquid evaporates faster ; hence the lower will be the flash point. 
The most constant results are obtained from a deep cup about 
half filled. 

“‘3. Quantity of Oil — ^The larger the amount of oil the more 
vapour will be driven out ; hence the lower will be the flash point. 

“‘4. Distance of Testing Flame , — The nearer, or - what amounts 
to the same thing, the larger the testing flame, the lower will be 
the flash point. A large flame may produce local superheating. 

“‘5. Point of Application of Testing Flame . — The flame should 
be applied at the edge, as the mixture of air and vapour is more 
complete. This is best effected by drawing the flame diametrically 
across the top of the cup. Dr Dudley cites an instance in which 
the flash point obtained was considerably too high, owing to the fact 
that the testing flame was first applied to the centre of the cup. 

“ ‘ 6. The thermometers used should be frequently compared 
with a standard instrument. 

“ ‘ 7. Draughts should be carefully avoided.' 

“Two general methods of heating the oil may be employed. 
In the first, the oil is placed in a vessel, which is immersed in a 
second vessel filled with a very heavy oil, which transmits the heat 
to the oil to be tested. In the second method, the heating flame 
is applied directly to the cup, or to a sand bath on which the cup 
rests, the testing cup being protected from draughts. Both, 
methods have their adherents, although the second one seems to 
be used more extensively for the high flash test oils. The author 
has found the New York State Board of Health Tester, used with 
cover removed, very satisfactory. This tester is of the first class, 
using a bath in which the testing cup proper is placed." 
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Skinner states that although there is a general belief that 
oil as a body is very intiaminable, quite the reverse is true. As a 
simple and safe means of proving this, he suggests that a “ blow- 
torch be turned directly upon the surface of a body of oil having 
a flash test of 175° C. or more, and the oil will not take 
fire for some time — in fact, not until the burning or ' fire test ’ 
temperature of the oil is reached. A burning brand may be 
thrust into the oil, and the fire is extinguished as effectually as if 
the brand were plunged into water. White-hot iron may be 
thrust into the oil and the iron is cooled, but the oil does not 

i# 

take fire, provided the iron is plunged beneath the surface. The 
use of oil in oil switches proves that it is a very effective means 
of putting out the arc. When a fire does occur, it may be easily 
put out if the supply of air can be shut off from the burning body 
of oil. It should be remembered, however, that material satur- 
ated with oil takes fire very readily, this being due to the fact that 
a small amount of the material, when coming in contact with 
the flame or spark, is heated to a temperature above the burning 
point of the oil and takes fire, the blaze thus started continuing 
to heat the surrounding material to the burning temperature. 

A precaution which should always be taken in the use of oil, 
is to eliminate, as far as possible, all fibrous or porous materials 
which are not actually immersed in the oil, and which may become 
saturated with it.” 

Mr Skinner says that an evaporation test is “ not so necessary 
as insulation and flash tests, but such a test should be made 
occasionally on oil which is used for transformer work. A 
convenient method of making this test is to place a small amount 
of oil — usually approximately 2 grammes — in a small porcelain 
crucible, and heat this over a water bath at a temperature of 
approximately 100° C. for ten or twelve hours, then determine 
the percentage evaporation by loss in weight.” 

Since mineral oils evaporate slightly at a temperature somewhat 
below their flashing point, it is essential that a transformer oil 
have a flash test sufficiently high, so that evaporation will not take 
place at the ordinary running temperature of the transformer. 
The evaporation test, if made at a temperature approximately 100° 
C., will also drive off any moisture which may be present in the oil. 
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In the case of high flash test oils, tlie evaporation test at 100'' C, 
may therefore show approximately the amount of moisture 
present in the oil.” 

Mr Slcinner describes an easy and satisfactory method of 
making a test for moisture in oil, which had Ijoen suggested to him 
by a prominent oil chemist. The test consists in placing a small 
amount of oil in a cup, into which is plunged a piece of iron or 
other metal which is heated to a temperutiire just below a dull 
red heat. Any hissing or crackling sound indicates the presence 
of moisture. Another method of testing for moisture is to place 
a small amount of anhydrous copper sulphate in a test tube and 
then fill the tube with the oil to bo tested. After thoroughly 
shaking, a bluish tinge in the copper sulphate will indicate the 
presence of moisture in the oil. 

“ It is ditlicult to determine the exact amount of moisture in oil 
wlicn the amount is small, and tliis is usually not necessary, as 
it is Bufilcient to know qualitatively wliother or not the moisture is 
present. In making tests for the difleront ijorcontages of moisture 
in the oil, it was found necessary to thoroughly dry the oil, then 
introduce moisture in the form of water in minute quantities in a 
closed vessel, and very thoroughly agitate the oil so as to dissemi- 
nate the water through it. This method is not considered entirely 
reliable, but for testing purposes gave the striking results embodied 
in the curve of lig. 68 on p. 155 of the previous chapter. It is 
considered that the form of the curve is correct, but it may bo that 
the percentage amount of moisture present between the testing 
terminals is not entirely accurate. Check tests, however, gave close 
results. It will be seen from this curve (fig. 68) that moisture 
introduced into the oil to the amount of ‘06 per cent, reduced the 
dielectric strength of the oil to about 50 per cent, of the original 
value when it was known to he free from moisture, and that there 
was very little further decrease in the dielectric strength due to in- 
creasing the amount of moisture, introduced in the form of water."^ 

There is much further valuable information in Mr Skinner's 
paper, for which the reader would do well to consult the original 
source. The paper was also reprinted in the May 1904 number 
of The Electric CM) Jomnal (vol. i. p, 227). 


CHAPTEE XII 


THE INSULATING PROPERTIES OP PAPER AND OF THIN SHEETS OF 
OTHER FIBROUS MATERIALS 

Paper and other fibrous materials are, owing to their close homo- 
geneous texture and even qualities, largely used, either alone or 
in conjunction with some other material, such as mica. When 
employed as a backing for mica, the paper need not be of a very 
fine quality. Manilla, express and bond papers head the list as 
far as good disruptive and mechanical strengths are concerned, 
although the so-called red rope paper is probably the most 
extensively used of all. These four varieties, when coated with 
good insulating varnishes, are excellent dielectrics. Japanese 
paper, owing to its extreme thinness and high mechanical strength, 
is almost invaluable in making tubular insulations, and is excellent 
as a backing for mica paper. Such mica paper may be cut up 
into strips, and armature conductors served, tape fashion, with 
these strips. Horn Fibre is the toughest and best fibrous material 
that the writers have as yet tested, but it has not yet come into 
extended use. Leatheroid enjoyed at one time a very extended use, 
and is still employed to a great extent. Presspahn, owing to its 
smooth, glossy surface and homogeneous texture, finds a ready 
sale on the Continent, and when impregnated with linseed oil, 
rivals fuller board as regards constant disruptive strength, and 
uniform thickness. Fibres of both the red and the white variety 
are very useful in some places, but will not stand much continued 
heating without losing their mechanical strength and becoming 
brittle. No paper of any sort should be used without being 
treated with some moisture-proof insulating varnish, either 

before or after application to the part to be insulated, as it will 
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otherwine bo hygroBcopic. Tho prcBCiit tendency is to 

abandon reliance upon the insulating property of these fibrous 
inaterialB, ainl to depend rather ni)on that of the films of varnishes 
witli which th(5y arts impregnated, tlie paper or fibre being 



Fun 72.— Curves of the Dkrui)tive Strength of Untreated Pspm and Fibres. 


WntmaUd Materials ha<l been dried for ^ hours in a vacuum ovoit 

prior to testing. 

employed for mechanical reasons.^ We have investigated tli© 
insulating properties of manilla paper, red rope paper, express 

i It is well to notice tlmt fibrous materials dipped in insulating eompounci 
r«dy add their full breakdown strength to that of the varnish, and it is as 
well to look upon the material as only a medium of applying the insulating 
varnish.’^-— On Insulation,” The EUc, Engr» for September 16, 1904, p. 412. 
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paper, ochre brown paper, presspabn, and horn fibre, but it 
is difficult to distinguish between the effect of the use of the 
different papers, and of the different varnishes with which they 
are impregnated. 



Fig. 73. — Curves of the Disruptive Strength of Impregnated Papers and Fibres. 

Material had been first dried in a vacuum oven and then soaked in hot linseed 
oil for 8 hours, and then dried again for 3 hours in a vacuum oven. 


In fig. 72 are brought together (plotted to mm. total thickness 
as abscissm) the results on the untreated, and in. fig. 73 the results 
on the treated samples. It must be observed that the scale of 
ordinates in tig. 72 is double that of fig. 73. 

In fig. 73 the crossing of the carves for oiled red rope paper and 


Table XXXIII.— Insulation Tests of “Rope’' Paper. 
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oiled presspahn is of interest. While in small thicknesses oiled 
horn fibre has three times the disruptive strength of red paper, it 
is only about 50 per cent, better when built up to thicknesses of 
2 mm. 

The tests of ochre brown paper in fig. 72 are taken from 



Fig. 74. —Lewis’ Curves of the Disruptive Strength of Presspahn. 

the mean of the two curves at 15° Cent, aud 100° Cent, of 
fig. 22, X'- 37. 

In Taidcs XXXIII. and XXXIV. are given the results of some 
tests on rope paper and horn fibre, with and without impregnating 
vaniishoH. 
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Each test is the average rosult for a number of samples. »*bicv " ” 



Fig. 75.— Curve showing the Disruptive Strength of i’rosspalin ns a Function 
of the Number of Sheets. 


These samples were first dried in a vacuum oven. vSauiplcs 11 were afterwardh 
soaked for 24 hours in double-boiled linseed oil. 

Each point is the average of several tests. 


Table XXXTV.— rNSULATioN Tkkth or “Horn Fibuk.*' 


Remarks. 


Taken from stock without drying 

Dried 3 liours at 120*' Cent, in 
vacuum oven 


Material dipped in 
varnish and dried 1 hour 
at 130“ Cent, in vacuum 
oven, then air-dried over 
night(16 hours), and then 
oven-dried (not vacuum) 
20 minutes at 212“ Cent. 


Yarn mil 

WilS 

“ Sticker ” 

Varnish 

was 

“Voltalac'» 


Originul 

Thickness. 


Volts per (rot 
Him. of Final 
Thicknesi Thieknesa. 
after 

Vaniishing. 

On© I Two 
■ Layer. Layers, I 


0-56 I 

I 0-66 I 

0-56 


I 0-56 


Not 

varnisln^ 

Not 

varnish e 


O-OG 


074 


:<1 '} 


107 

3 


133 


117 


103 

1 1 1 

120 

135 


# 


m 


m 
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Fig. 76 . — Curves of Disruptive Strength of Presspahn when Untreated and 
when Impregnated. 

These samples were first dried in a vacuum oven. Samples B were afterwards 
soaked for 24 hours in double-boiled linseed oil. 


! ; ii 






Table XXX.7.— Holitsoher’s Results fok the Disruptive Strength of 
Presspahn supplied by Seven Different Firms, when Cold and 
Warm, Whole and Creased, and for its Rate of absorbing Moisture. 



Disruptive Voltage (tested between plates). 


Firm. 

Cold 

Warm. 

Increase in Weight after 
24 hours’ immersion 
in water. 


Whole. 

Creased. 

Whole. 


A. 

12,000 

8,000 

10,000 


B. 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 

.. 


c. 

22,500 

8,500 

20,000 


I). 

17,000 

8,800 

14,000 


E. 

11,000 

7,500 

9,200 

83*5 per cent 

F. 

13,500 

8,800 

8,600 

65*0 per cent. 

G. 

15,800 

9,500 

15,500 

15*0 per cent. 


ill 
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Holitscher {E.T.Z., 1902, p. 171) gives the results reproduced in 
Table XXXV. of tests of materials of the presspahn type, as 
supplied by seven different firms. All the samples were 1 mm. 
thick. 



Fig. 76a. — Symons’ Curves for the Disruptive Strength of two Samples of Presspahn. 
Tests were made at 50 cycles. 


The results of some other tests on presspahn’- are plotted in fig. 
74. The results of some of our own tests on presspahn are plotted 
in the curves of figs. 75 and 76, and they lead to a rather interest- 
ing point. When, as in fig. 75, the “ number of sheets is used for 

1 From a paper by L. A. Lewis, entitled “Notes on the Commercial and 
Experimental Testing of Continuous-Current Machinery,” read before the 
Students’ Section of the Institution of Electrical Engineers on March 16, 1904. 
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absciss£e, the oiled presspahn has throughout a higher disruptive 
strength, as expressed in volts per sheet. But in fig. 76 the same 
tests are plotted with ‘‘mms. total thickness’' for abscissae, and 
‘'disruptive strength in volts per nim. ” as ordinates, and it is 
found that the oiled presspahn has actually a lower disruptive 
strength than the untreated presspahn for thicknesses above 0*7 
mm. Presspahn is the only material in which we have found 



Fig. 77.— Curves of Disruptive Strength of Red Rope Paper when Untreated and 
when Impregnated, the results being expressed as a function of the number 
of sheets. 


Prior to the tests the sheets had been dried in a vacuum oven. Those for Curve 
B had also been soaked in hot linseed oil for 18 hours, and then dried again for 3 
hours in a vacuum oven. 

The untreated sheets were 0*23 mm. thick. The treated sheets were from 0*28 
to 0*32 rnm. thick, the total of 10 sheets giving a measured thickness of 3*2 mm. 

Each point is the average result of several tests. 

inferior results when impregnated as compared with the tests when 
. untreated, although the advantage due to impregnating is apt to be 
overestimated when tests plotted in terms of the “number of 
sheets” are alone considered, as this makes no allowance for 
the increase of thickness which results from the process of 
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impregnating. Symons’^ results on two samples of presspahn are 
given in the two curves of fig. 76 a. 

In the curves of figs. 77 and 78, relating respectively to red rope 
paper and horn fibre, the gain due to the impregnating varnish is 
far greater than in the case of presspahn. It is important to 



JFig. 78. — Curves of Disruptive Strength of Horn Fitire, when Untreated and 
when Impregnated. 


These samples were first dried in a vacuum oven ; they were then soahed for 18 
hours in double-boiled linseed oil, maintained just below boiling point, and then 
again dried in a vacuum oven. 

ascertain for the case of each material the particular impregnating 
varnish which gives the best combined result. 

A curve for untreated express paper is given in fig. 79. These 
tests appeared to show that express paper has the same disruptive 
strength throughout a wide range of temperatures. 

1 “Insulation and Insulators,” H. D. Symons. (Paper read before the 
Students’ Section of the^Institution of Electrical Engineers, April 27, 1904.) 






CHAPTEE XIII 


IMPREONATED CLOTHS AND FABRICS 

In the present state of the art of making insulations, cloths and 
fabrics are, as a rule, almost indispensable. These serve as a frame- 
work to hold the skin or film of insulating varnishes, so that the 
thickness, texture, and mechanical strength play a large part in 
the selection of proper materials to be coated with varnishes.^ 
Cambric, muslin, lonsdale, and batiste are the trade names of the 
best materials for this purpose. Those materials which have the 
smoothest surface and are the most free from nap and fuzz are to be 
recommended, and to obtain the best results the cloth should be 

1 “With regard to insulating fibres, papers, and tapes, we know that some 
depend on the nature of the material for their insulating properties, whilst in 
others this is merely a medium for carrying an insulating ‘ varnish or paint,’ 
and it is on this that the strength of the insulator, as such, depends. This 
latter class, which also includes a certain variety of tapes, should, as far as the 
insulating medium is concerned with which they are impregnated, fulfil the 
conditions enumerated above for paints and varnishes. Eegarding fibres and 
papers in their ‘natural’ state — i.e., not impregnated with an insulating- 
medium — they might be approved of if they meet the following conditions : 
(1) they should be tough, yet pliable; (2) should not suffer excessively as 
insulators should they be creased ; they should, as far as it is possible to make 
them, be non-hygroscopic ; (4) should be able to stand all temperatures 
experienced in practice without charring or reducing their insulating pro- 
perties ; (5) should have high insulation per mil. of thickness, except where 
their mechanical strength is the principal consideration. It will be obvious 
from the varied nature of insulating materials, and also from the^fact that no one 
material meets all conditions, that a choice has to be made of such as win best 
suit the varying conditions of service, both mechanically and electrically. 
With careful attention to this point considerable reduction in the cost of 
insulating materials may be effected in the manufacture of various electrical 
apparatus, though the cheapest insulation is not always the best.”— JS’/ec. Engr,, 
September 16, 1904, p. 411. 
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first ironed, or, better still, singed, to obtain as smooth a surface as 



tive strength. The cloth must be free from chlorine, which is used 
in bleaching, and, when not thoroughly removed, causes fermenta- 
tion and rotting of the fabric, and prevents the varnish from 
thoroughly penetrating. To test for chlorine, a sample of the fabric 
is boiled in distilled water ; this water is then put in a test tube, 
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and a few drops of nitrate of silver solution are added. The ap- 
pearance of a precipitate indicates the presence of chlorides. There 
are several different methods of treating cloth with insulating 
varnishes. Some are crude, and require but little more than a can 



Fig. 81.— O’Gorman’s Curves for the Disruptive Strength of Empire Cloth.i 


of varnish, a paint-brush, and a few clips to hang up the cloth 
while drying. The cloth is laid on a bench several layers deep and 
painted over with the brush, the varnish penetrating through to 
the next layer, which is again treated in its turn. In other cases 
the cloth is first stretched on a frame and placed in an oven to 

^ Empire Cloth is'a trade name employed for a cambric treated with linseed 
oil by certain processes. 
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extract the moisture. The varnish is afterwards painted on with 
a brush and dried, this operation being repeated until the requisite 
dielectric strength has been acquired. Another method consists in 
passing the roll of cloth through a trough containing linseed oil, 
the cloth having first been dried in an oven. The cloth is then 
again dried, and the linseed oil makes a foundation on which the 
insulating varnishes spread themselves evenly. An economical 



Fig. 82.— Curve of the Disruptive Strength of Varnished Cambric.^ Thickness 
per sheet, 0T8 mm. 

Each point is the average of several tests. 


way is to build an oven, chimney fashion, with a vat of varnish at 
the bottom. The cloth is drawn through this vat and passes up 
the chimney very slowly, the chimney being lined with steam 
pipes, so that the ascending heat quickly dries out the cloth. At 
the top of the chimney is a roll over which the cloth passes and 
then descends again. The varnishing operation is then repeated, 
and after the final drying, the cloth passes on to a roll on which it 

^ Varnished Cambric is a term sometimes used for cambric impregnated with 
linseed oil, and is then identical with Empire Cloth. However, it sometimes 
denotes cambric treated with one or other of the well-known insulating 
varnishes. 
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is wound in the finished state. This method requires power, and is 
somewhat expensive, although the expense is generally more than 
offset by the economy resulting from systematic manufacture. 
This or some equivalent method is essential when production is on 
a large scale. 



Fig. 83. — Dr Thomson’s Curve for the Disruptive Strength of Oiled Canvas. 


Another method of applying insulating films is to 6ood a section 
of cloth with a sluggishly flowing compound. This is ironed on to 
the cloth by hot rollers. By this method the mechanical strength 
of the cloth is not in any way injured. The method is, however, 
rarely employed. 
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The Insulating Pro^perties of Impregnated Cloths and Fairies. 

The materials investigated comprised — 

Oiled Linen. 

Oiled Canvas. 

Empire Cloth (a trade name for certain qualities of oil-treated 
cambric). 

Varnished Cambric. 



Humber L^ere 

Fig. 84. — Lewis’ Curve for the Disruptive Strength of Oiled Linen. 

The disruptive strength of impregnated cloths generally falls 
off rapidly with increasing temperature. This has already been 
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shown in fig. 23, p. 38, for the case of oiled linen. For this material 
the curve for 15° Cent, and 100° Cent, are alone reproduced in 
fig. 80. The curve for Empire Cloth” in fig. 80 is from the 
mean of the two curves of fig. 81. Another typical instance 
of the behaviour of impregnated cloths is given in the curve 



Fig. 84a. — Symons’ Curve for the Disruptive Strength at a Periodicity of 83 Cycles 
per second, of two samples of “ Berrite Fabric ” and one sample of “ Berrite.’’ 


of fig. 82, representing the results of tests made on Varnished 
Cambric. 

In the following tables are given some test results on various 
cloths with and without impregnating varnishes. 

Each record is the average result of a number of samples. 
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Table XXXVL —Insulation Tests op 8-oz. Cotton Duck. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer, mm. 

Volts per 0*01 mm, of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Taken from stock witliout drying 

0-56 

25-0 

22*8 

Dried 3 hours at 120“ Cent, in 
vacuum oven .... 

0-56 

27-7 

23-6 


Table XXXVIL— Insulation Tests op Vaknished Cambric. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer. 

Volts per 0-01 mm. of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Three Layers. 

Taken from stock with- 
out drying 

0-175 

405 

328 

314 

0-250 

278 

280 


Dried 3 hours at 120“ C. 
in vacuum oven 

0-25 

328 

270 


0-28 

360 

i 

268 

214 


Table XXXYl 1 1.— Insulation Tests op Sailcloth. 


Remarks. 

Thickness per 
Layer. 

Volts per 0-01 mm. of Thickness. 

One Layer. 

Two Layers. 

Taken from stock without 
drying 

0-80 

22-8 

21-2 

Dried 3 hours at 120° C. 
in vacuum oven 

0-80 

33-2 

41-9 
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Table XXXIX. — Insulation Tests of 6-oz. Cotton Deill. 


Eemarka. 


Original 

Thickness. 

Thickness 

after 

Volts per 0*01 
mm. of Final 
Thickness. 



Varnishing. 

Single 

Layer. 

Two 

Layers. 

Taken from stock without drying 

0-52 

Not 

varnished 

24*5 

20-7 

Dipped in varnish and 
dried for 1 hour at 130° ; 
Cent, in vacuum oven, 
then air-dried over night ' 
(16 hours), and then oven- 
dried (not vacuum) 20 
minutes at 212° Cent. 

Varnish 

was 

" Sticker ” 

0-52 

0*67 

38'0 

36-8 

Varnish 

was 

" Voltalac” 

0-52 

0-60 

29-2 

20-4 

Table XL.— Insulation Tests 

OP Bleached Cotton Ci^oth. 

Remarks. 


Original 

Thickness. 

Thickness 

after 

Volts per 0*01 

1 mm. of Pinal 
Thickness. 



Varnishing. 

! Single 

1 Layer. 

1 

Two 

Layers. 

Taken from stock without drying 

0T7 

Not 

varnished 

35-4 

36-0 

1 

Dipped ill varnish and 
dried for 1 hour at 130° 
Cent, ill vacuum oven, 
then air-dried over night 
(16 hours), and then oven- 
dried (not vacuum) 20 
minutes at 212° Cent. 

Varnish 

was 

“ Sticker ” 

0T7 

0-44 

103 

95*5 

Varnish 

was 

“Voltalac ” 

0T7 

1 

0-28 

1 

! 

: 186 

150 


In figs. 83 and 84 are given curves for oiled canvas and oiled 
linen respectively. These two curves have been given out by Dr 
Thomson ^ and by Lewis.^ In fig. 84a are given three curves of 

1 Design of Dynamos^ p. 73. 

2 ‘'Notes on tlie Commercial and Experimental Testing of Continuous- 
Current MacMnery.” A paper presented to tlie Students’ Section of tlie 
Institution of Electrical Engineers on March 16, 1904. 
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the disruptive strength of “Berrite Fabric'’ derived from data 
contained in^Symons' paper entitled “Insulation and Insulators.”^ 



'Thickrve^s 'vrv MiZliirtelers 

Fig. 84b. — Symons’ Curves for the Disruptive Strength of two samples of Yellow 
Oiled Cloth. Tests were made at 60 Cycles. 

“Berrite Fabrics” No. 1 and No. 2 contain powdered mica, and it 
has been suggested that this may account for the peak in the 
curves. The curve for bright yellow oiled cloth given in fig. 84b is 
taken from the same article. 

^ Paper read before the Students^ Section of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, April 27, 1904. 



CHAPTEE XIIlA 


THE INSULATING PROPERTIES OF CELLULOID 

The writers have made tests upon the insulating properties of 
celluloid. The first investigations related to sheets of a clear 
variety with a thickness of 0‘25 mm. Fifty samples were 
prepared and were baked for 24 hours at lOO"" Cent., and were 
then allowed to cool before testing. The tests were made on a 
100-cycle circuit, and in each case the duration of the application 
of the voltage was one minute. The procedure in testing was as 
follows: — Five samples were subjected to a certain low voltage 
for one minute, and a record was made of the number of samples 
remaining unpunctured. The potential was then increased by 
500 volts and again applied to the samples for one minute, and 
tests at higher and higher voltages were successively made, until 
all the five samples had been punctured. The same procedure 
was then repeated with five fresh samples, and this was continued 
until five sets of tests of five samples each had been made ; 
twenty-five samples in all were punctured. These tests were 
made at 20° Cent. A similar set of tests on the other twenty-five 
samples was made at 100° Cent. The results for these fifty 
samples are set forth in Table XLa. 

From the results of the tests recorded in Table XLa., 3500 
E.M.S. volts is seen to be a safe working pressure at 20° Cent., 
and 1500 E.M.S. volts at 100° Cent., or 14,000 and 6000 volts per 
millimetre respectively. Thus heat brings down the disruptive 
strength considerably. Specimens after having been heated to a 
temperature of 100° Cent, have a slightly discoloured appearance 
as if deterioration had taken place; the material, however, retains its 
flexibility, and when allowed to cool, regains its insulating property. 
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Table XLa. — Tests on Clear Celluloid (Tliicliiiess=0*25 mm.). 


Temp, of 
Test. 

R.M.S. Volts. 

Number of Surviving Samples. 

SOT. 

3000 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

JJ 

3500 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

JJ 

4000 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

3) 

4500 

6 

5 

5 

4 

5 

33 

6000 

5 

5 

5 

3 

6 

33 

5500 

5 

4 

6 

3 

4 

33 

6000 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

33 

6500 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 


7000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 “ c. 

1000 

5 1 

5 

5 

5 

i 

5 

35 

1500 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

35 

2000 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

33 

2500 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

33 

3000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Similar tests were made at 20° Cent, on two each of thirteen 
variously coloured samples. The colouring matter appears to 
have had some influence. The thickness appears to have had 
but little influence. The range of thickness is, however, so slight 
as to render it difficult to draw conclusions as to the extent of 
its influence. These specimens were not baked before testing as 
in the case of the clear variety. The results are set forth in 
Table XLb. 

For the average of the thirteen varieties, the disruptive strength 
of the weakest of the two samples of each kind tested works out 
at 19,400 E.M.S. volts per millimetre at 20° Cent., as against the 
14,000 R.M.S. volts for the clear variety first tested. It would 
have appeared probable that the preliminary baking at 100° Cent, 
for 24 hours had permanently lowered the disruptive strength of 
the clear samples, but further tests indicated that the clear samples 
suffered no permanent injury by prolonged heating at 100° Cent., 
regaining their original disruptive strength when again cool. 

A specimen was soaked in water for 27 hours with the follow- 
ing result : — 

Weight before soaking 32-8 grammes. 

Weight after soaking 33*4 „ 

Weight per cubic centimetre . . . . 1*44 „ 
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Price. — In sheets 51 cms. by 124 cins. 

0*13 mm. thick *467(1. £17 1 

0*25 to 0*75 mm. thick .... *281(1. 016 2 

1 ‘0 to 1*5 mm. thick .... *246(1. 0 14 2 

Celluloid softens in boiling water and may then be moulded 
or pressed into various forms. Its specific gravity is 1*44. A 
sample 0*26 mm. thick, and measuring 60 mm. by 60 mm., was 
tested in a hydraulic press, first with 40 tons while cold, and 
afterwards with 80-tons pressure while heated to 80° Cent., or a 
pressure of 2200 kgs. per sq. cm., and the three dimensions were 
unchanged. Other tests on a strip measuring 30 mm. by 30 mm. 
showed that the thickness increases slightly on heating, the 
other dimensions decreasing. If the sheet of celluloid is pressed 
between the pages of a book with an edge projecting, the project- 
ing celluloid will burn quietly when ignited, until the projecting 
edge is burned away, when it extinguishes itself, leaving the 
remainder uninjured. On account of these properties it has 
been suggested that the use of celluloid as a component of the 
insulation between commutator segments would not be altogether 
out of the question. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE INSULATING OF GKOUPS OF CONDUCTORS IN ARMATURE SLOTS 

In order to obtain a high “ space factor ” in armature slots, it is 
essential not only to select the very best of materials for the 
insulation of the groups of conductors, but careful attention must 
also be given to the order of their arrangement, so that those 
suitable for withstanding mechanical strains shall be so disposed 
as to shield the mechanically more delicate, but dielectrically 
stronger materials. We must consider the reasons leading to the 
use of parjbicular materials in various cases. 

It has for many grades of work been found preferable in practice 
that a tough, fibrous material, suitably treated to render it 
moisture-proof, should come next to the iron walls of the slot, 
in order to protect from mechanical injuries, the conductors and 
their high-grade insulating wrappings. Nevertheless, where 
motors are manufactured in quantities, the slot lining is often 
dispensed with, and the form-wound coil, after being hydraulically 
compressed, is forced into the un-lined slot. 

The following materials have thus been employed for slot 
linings. They are arranged in the order of their toughness ; — 
Horn Fibre. Presspahn. 

Leatheroid. Eed Eope Paper and Manilla Paper. 

These and similar materials may be obtained of almost any 
thickness. It is generally preferable to use several layers of thin 
material in making up a slot lining of a required thickness. Thus, 
for example, sheets of presspahn, each 0-25 mm. thick, used in two 
or three layers, are far more flexible and give a somewhat higher 
total disruptive strength than single sheets of equivalent thickness. 
There is less danger of cracking the material at the bends, and if faults 
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exist in the component sheets, the danger of their being superposed 
is less the greater the number of sheets. Each sheet may also be 
more thoroughly dried out the thinner it is. One also avoids the 
necessity of keeping in stock a large number of different thicknesses. 

Horn Fibre ranks first, both in mechanical and in disruptive 
strength, but does not run very uniform in thickness. It is also 
relatively expensive. 

Presspahn ranks first in uniformity of thickness and in surface 
smoothness; it is tough mechanically, and has high disruptive 
strength. 

Bed rope paper and manilla paper are cheap, and are widely 
used for slot linings, but care must be taken to test the quality. 
Manilla paper is preferable. 

When wood is used in armature construction it must be dried 
with the greatest care and made waterproof by suitable treatment. 
It is often used for the retaining wedges for the slot conductors, 
but has the disadvantage that when so employed it will, in the 
interests of mechanical strength, require more space than is 
necessary by other arrangements and materials. It obstructs the 
emission of heat from the conductors. It is also difficult to avoid 
warping and cracking. It necessitates the use of more expensive 
punches and dies. In general it may be said that the use of wood 
in armature slots is to be avoided. Formerly it was employed to 
a great extent. It is preferable to let the insulated armature coils 
come directly to the surface and be held in place by binding bands. 

Great care must be exercised with all slot-lining insulations to 
subject them to thorough drying and waterproofing processes. 
The most effective process consists in prolonged soaking in hot 
linseed oil. When recourse must be had to the use of wood for 
slot wedges, great care should be employed in the selection and 
treatment of the wood. It should be of hard, fine grain, as, for 
example, maple or teak. It must be cut with the grain, and must 
be free from knots and irregularities of all kinds. It must be 
thoroughly seasoned and dried. The ultimate drying should be in 
a vacuum oven, and after being taken from the oven it should, 
while still hot, be immersed in double-boiled linseed oil, and left 
there for from twelve to twenty-four hours, the temperature being 
maintained near the boiling point. The wood thus becomes 
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thoroughly impregnated, making it moisture-proof and improving 
its insulating qualities. 

Figs. 85 and 86 are instances of the preferable design for 
armature slots in which wedges are dispensed with. The use of 
wooden wedges is at present coming to be restricted to the 
external stators of induction motors with open slots, for in this 
case use cannot, of course, be made of binding wires. Fig. 87 
gives an instance of such a slot. 


B I nd I r\ci V/( r c 
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Fig. 85. — Slot Design without Independent Slot Lining. 


It is not generally remembered that most papers and some cloths 
have a grain. By suitable recognition of this circumstance in the 
treatment and application of papers and cloths, much better results 
may be obtained, for if, for slot linings, the paper or presspahn is 
folded with the grain, cracking may be obviated. One can satisfy 
oneself on this point by simply creasing or bending a piece of red 
rope paper or presspahn, first in one direction and then crosswise 
to that direction. The difference in,the amount of cracking at the 
crease will be very apparent.^ 

1 “ We investigate all such materials as paper, oiled linen, etc., not only when 
flat, but also when weakened by folding or bending ; for while many of these 
materials insulate excellently in the original condition, they may be altogether 
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Mica and Micanite should only be employed for slot linings in 
i/ high-voltage machines. Presspahn-mica is another and structur- 
ally preferable slot lining for such machines.^ 

For materials to be employed in binding the conductors together 
in groups, and for the wrapping for armature bars, one or more of 
the materials given in the following list may be employed : — 

Cotton tape (sometimes known as jaconet tape, and 
generally 0*13 mm. thick). 

Varnished cambric. 

Manilla paper, impregnated with insulating varnish. 

Oiled unbleached cotton. 

Mica paper. 

From this variety a suitable choice will ensure good results if 
care is used in the preparation and application. A few examples 
from practice will be of service. 

Inmlation Sjpecification for 500 - Trcimway Motor Armature 

Slots. 

The conductors are first finely spun with a double cotton 
covering. This, of course, is generally done by the firm supplying 
the copper wires. 

The wound coils are dried for three hours in a vacuum oven at 
90° Cent., and are then impregnated with a good and preferably 
plastic insulating varnish to render them moisture-proof. 

useless, owing to inability to withstand the bending to which they must be 
subjected in practice.’’ — Holitscher, E.T.Z., 1902, p. 171. “In handling 
many fibre and paper insulators, it is almost impossible to avoid creasing the 
sheet, these materials being usually supplied in sheets or rolls. This brings 
us to the second point regarding this class of material. This creasing, whether 
accidental or intentional, should not materially weaken the strength of the 
material as an insulator. Further, creasing ‘fibre, presspahn, etc.,’ destroys 
the glazed surface, and this makes the material more hygroscopic, and is thus 
likely to reduce its insulating value. This class of insulator is naturally 
hygroscopic, and it is almost entirely on the glazed surface that dependence 
is made to keep out moisture. Care should be taken to inspect fibrous 
materials other than woven fabrics, as it sometimes happens that pinholes 
and very thin places are to be found, and at times small particles of metal, 
such as filing dust, are rolled into the material. Both of these faults are 
undesirable, the latter especially so.” — “On Insulation,” The Elec. Engr. for 
September 16, 1904, p. 412. 

1 For description of presspahn-mica, see p, 199. 
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In making up the compound coil, pieces of very thin shellaced 
presspahn ^ are placed between the component sections. The two 
straight sides {i.e. the slot portion) are then placed in a steam or 
electrically heated mould, thus compressing the whole group of 
conductors into a solid compact form. 

The slot portion is then wrapped over with from two to four 
layers of varnished cambric, and then the whole coil is served with 
‘"jaconet” tape (cotton tape), 0*13 mm. thick and 16 inm. wide, 
wound with half over-lap. 





Jr\ 3 u/(xDior\ 
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Fig. 86. — Slot Design without Independent Slot Lining. 


The coil must next be dried in a vacuum oven and dipped twice 
in a plastic varnish, and subsequent to each dipping it should be 
dried for three hours in a vacuum oven at 90® Cent. 

After dipping the slot portion in hot paraffin wax, to protect it 
against possible abrasion during assembling, the coil is ready to 
be assembled on the armature. The section through this coil 
assembled in the slot is shown in fig. 85. 

^ Shellac’ d presspahn has the advantage for this purpose that the shellac is 
pressed laterally out between the wires, filling up the interstices and 
cementing the whole into one compact mass. There is not enough shellac 
present to be harmful. 
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When completely assembled on the armature core and bound, 
such a winding should stand for one minute at 20° Cent, the 
application of at least 3500 E.M.S. volts from copper to core. 

In fig. 86 is shown the slot arrangement for a bar winding 
with 8 conductors per slot, placed 4 wide and 2 deep. Such a 
500-volt bar winding should be tested with at least 3500 volts 
when connected and completed. 

The bars, after being served with jaconet tape and thoroughly 


Wood rc6A.ir\ii\^ 3C)icK 



dried, must be made waterproof by impregnating the tape with 
some good plastic varnish. After the application of each coat of 
varnish, the bars must be baked for three hours in a vacuum oven 
at 90° Cent. 

In fig. 87 is given a 500-volt winding for the stator of an 
induction motor. 

For equivalent windings for lower voltages, the insulation can, 
from mechanical considerations, only be decreased very slightly, 
since, although the insulation thickness is unnecessarily great for 
the required disruptive strength, there is great risk of mechanical 
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weakness with thinner insulations, and this would ultimately 
entail defective insulation. With this reservation, the above 
three examples will serve as a guide by which other types and 
sizes may be constructed. Great care must be taken to ensure 
the high quality of all the materials employed. A great deal 
depends upon having the varnishes adjusted to the most suitable 
consistency. 

In the case of alternating current machinery, still greater care 
should in general be given to the insulation, owing to the higher 
voltages generally employed, and the lower factors of safety 
which it is practicable to adopt. When, however, the potential 
does not exceed 500 volts, the insulation may be very much the 
same as for continuous-current machines ; in fact, the present 
custom is to permit a much lower insulation standard'^han for 
continuous-current machines for the same rated voltage. This is 
a wrong tendency, and has no possible justification. In fact, for a 
given rated voltage, the maximum voltage occurring is higher in 
the alternating current machinery to the extent that the maximum 
exceeds the E.M.S. voltage. 

For voltages above the range of those employed for continuous- 
current machines, presspahn may in some cases preferably be 
replaced by horn fibre, owing to its higher mechanical and dis- 
ruptive strength. Indeed, if manufacturing companies were not so 
hopelessly involved by tradition and established customs, the 
better material would more often be used, and with advantage, 
since any difference in the cost of the insulating material would 
be of negligible influence on the total cost of the machine. This, 
however, should not be taken as advocating so wastefully expensive 
a practice as the use of micanite linings on continuous-current 
motors of from 250 to 600 volts. 

On alternating-current machinery of from 1000 volts upward, 
a moulded presspahn-mica insulation is very suitable. In such cases 
some firms employ micanite tubing. This is, however, not only 
more expensive, but, what is most important, it is more liable to be 
injured by moisture and dampness, which ultimately permeates the 
sticking varnish and causes the tube to lose its compactness and 
become mushy, ultimately disintegrating after long service in damp 
situations. 
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Presspahn-mica may be made up as follows : — Oa a sheet of oiled 
piesspahn 0*2 mm, thick, one layer of flakes of mica is pasted, 
slightly overlapping, over three-fourths of its surface, a rim ec^xial 
to one-foarth of the width of the sheet remaining niicovered. This 
sheet is rolled up over a mandril and baked in a form. The mandril 
is of the dimensions desired for the inside of the tube. The tube 
may be sawn open at the top with a circular saw. The slitted tube 
is inserted in the armature slot, and the wires are fed in through the 
slit. Before pasting the flakes of mica on the presspahn, the 
latter should first be dried for 3 hours at 70° Cent, in a vacuum 
oven, and then placed for 24 hours in a tank of pure, double- 
boiled linseed oil, the oil being maintained at a temperature 
somewhat below its boiling point, by means of steam pipes lining 
the tank. The presspahn should then be removed and dried in 
an oven or in the air, the former being the quicker process, 
but otherwise possessing no advantage, in such a case, over 
drying in air. 

A presspahn-mica tube 2*5 mm. thick, consisting of seven layers 
of presspahn and six layers of mica, when carefully prepared, should 
have a disruptive strength of 30,000 E.M.S. volts. It has been 
found that in the construction of micanite tubes the sticking 
varnishes are the source of much trouble, and they should therefore 
be used sparingly. The adhesive qualities of the linseed oil with 
which the presspahn is impregnated, are sufficient, when the tube 
is warmed up, to be depended upon for the purpose of sticking 
together adjacent layers. If the ends of the tube are dipped in 
hot paraffin, it will prevent moisture creeping in between the 
leaves. Such a presspahn-mica tube constitutes a moisture and 
acid proof, non -deteriorating insulation, and has the advantage 
over micanite tubes that the -presspahn, being in one con- 
tinuous piece, holds the other components firmly together. In 
micanite tubes, moisture penetrating into the sticker leads to 
disintegration. 

Fessenden^ has described a novel method which he once employed 
for insulating the armature conductors in a case where very heavy 
currents were to be carried. He states that it is well known that 
asbestos and silicate of soda form a good coating, which is, how- 
1 Tra'ns. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs.^ voL xv., pp. 147 and 148 (1898). 
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ever, poor mechanically. The armature bars were wrapped with 
asbestos string and then coated with the silicate. This made, when 
dry, an extremely firm covering, which could only be removed with 
a hammer. Though at first a bank of 100 lamps could be lit up 
through the insulation, after a little running, it dried out to quite 
a high figure, and the machine did good service, at one time running 
several hours, as I am informed on good authority, under such an 
overload that the carbon brushes were red-hot.” 


if 


CHAPTEE XV 

THE ‘'SPACE factor''^ 

The term “ space factor '' is employed to denote the ratio of 
actual nett cross-sectional area of copper in a given winding, to the 
gross cross section of the winding. Eor armature windings it de- 
notes the ratio of the total copper cross section per slot to the gross 



Fia, 88. — Various Arrangements of Eqiiiyalent Windings (Round Wire). 


area of the slot {i.e. to the product of width and depth). The 
“ assembled width of the armature slot is employed in this case. 

Directing our attention first to the question of the space factor 
of armature slots, we can readily arrive at useful conclusions as to 
the values obtainable, and as to the proportions and designs leading 
to high values. 

Assume that a certain manufacturer finds by experience that he 

^ This Chapter is based upon an article contributed by one of the authors 
in 1903 to the columns of Technics (vol. i. p. 363). 
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must, on his 500-volt continuous-current machines, employ a total 
thickness of 1-15 mm. from copper to iron, and that a standard doiible- 
cotton-covered wire should in general be employed. Although the 
thickness of double cotton covering decreases very slightly with 
decreasing diameter, it will suffice for our purpose in ihis chapter to 
take it as constant at 0*15 mm. This leaves 1*00 mm. insulation to 
be provided between the iron core and the double-cotton-coverod 
conductor. Suppose this to be made up of a slot lining 0*4 nim. 
thick, and a coil insulation 0*6 mm. thick. Let us take the case of 
an armature wound with four turns per commutator segment, of 
double-cotton-covered No. 11 S.W.Gr. The bare diameter of No. 
11 S.W.Gr. is 2*94 mm. The douhle-cotton-covered diameter is 
3*20 mm. In fig. 88 are shown arrangements with 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 
segments respectively per armature slot, designed on the above 
assumptions as to required insulation. The space factors are as 
shown in Table XLI. and in the lower curve of fig. 90. This shows 
us that higher space factors may generally be obtained the fewer 


Table XLL— “Space Factors for the Slots and Windings of 
Figs. 88 and 89. 
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the number of slots, i.e. the greater the number of conductors 
concentrated in one slot. This obviously leads to finding space 
for more copper on a given armature diameter, hence to an increased 
output, so far as other considerations do not interfere. 


Table XLII.— “Space Factors” for the Slots and Windings of 
Figs. 92 and 93. 


^ 1 Commutator Segments per Slot. 

Turns per Segment. 

Cross Section of one Conductor. 
Sq. cius. 

Total number of Conductors per 
Slot. 

Total Copper Cross Section per 
Slot (A). 

Width of Slot for Fig. 92. Cms. 

Depth of Slot for Fig. 92. Cms. 

Width of Slot X Depth of Slot 
for Fig. 92. Sq. cms. (B.) 

“ Space Factor ”(A-fB) for Fig. 92. 

g Width of Slot for Fig. 93. Cms. 

Depth of Slot for Fig. 93. Cms. 

“ Space Factor ” (A -f- B) for Fig. 93. 

1 

•274 

2 

•544 

•82 

2-02 

1-62 

•317 

1-77 

•385 

I 
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•137 

4 

•544 
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•494 
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•271 

•494 

3*155 

•352 


In fig. 89 are shown equivalent windings with conductors of 
rectangular cross section. The saving has been taken advantage 
of in decreasing the depth of slot. The space factors are 18 per cent, 
higher than before, as shown in Table XLI. and by the upper curve 
of -fig. 90. Such a winding would be considerably more expensive 
in labour, and there is often but little gained by making the slots 
shallower, but the advantage could be employed in increased output, 
the slot depth remaining the same, and the example emphasises the 
important conclusion that the use of rectangular conductors may 
be accompanied by considerably higher space factors, and hence, 
in general, is a legitimate means for obtaining a high output from 
a given outlay for material. The amount of the gain is a vari- 
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able, depending npon the required cross section and upon the 
ratio of the two dimensions of the rectangular conductor, this 
ratio being often determined by considerations of what it is 
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Fig. 89. — Various Arrangements of Equivalent Windings (Rectangular Wire). 

practicable to wind. It may, in general, be said that conductors 
of square cross section, while leading to the highest space factors, 
are to be avoided on account of difficulties in winding. Tlie 



Fig. 90.— Comparison of Space Factors with Round Wires and Rectangular W'irw. 

ratio of the two dimensions should preferably be at least 1*5, and 
this materially detracts from the advantages to be derived from 
the use of rectangular conductors, so far, at least, as relates to 
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increased space factor. Even with conductors of this proportion 
a very considerable gain is, however, secured. 

In fig. 91 are shown, for purposes of illustration, two slots, con- 



Tig. 91. — Comparison of Slots with Round and Rectangular Wires. 

taining, first, two No. 4 S.W.G. (bare diameter 5*9 mm.) con- 
ductors per slot, and then two conductors of equivalent rectangular 
cross section per slot. It should be noted that the left-hand slots 
of figs. 88 and 89 {i.e, those with but one commutator segment 



Fig. 92.— Comparison of Slots with Round Wires of a given Total Section, but with 
various Numbers of Wires. 


per slot) have the same total cross section of copper per slot as 
the slots of fig. 91. Adding slots with the same equivalent copper 
cross section, but subdivided into 5, 3, and 2 turns per coil, we 
obtain the group of slots shown in figs. 92 and 93, from which 
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Table XLII. and fig. 94, showing the resulting “ space factor,” 
have been derived. 



Fig. 93.— Comparison of Slots with Rectangular Wires of a given Total Section, but 
with various Numbers of Wires. 

From the examples in figs. 88 to 93 we see how vitally the 



Fig. 94.— Comparison of Space Factors of the Slots of Figs. 92 and 93. 

arrangement of conductors and their dimensions affect the value 
of the space factor obtained ; and when we recollect that these 
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all relate to a small range of -variations, no surprise will be 
occasioned by the statement that, in practice, armature space 
factors range from much less than 01 up to over 0*7, according 
to the rated capacity, voltage, and speed of the design. It is 
difficult to define the lines of design leading to the highest space 
factor. This is a matter for careful examination and arrangement 
in each case, blevertheless, certain general statements may serve 
as useful guides: — 



Oi4lr|3V4r. 

Fig. 95. — Space Factors of Armature Slots. 

The space factor will generally be higher the lower the voltage, the 
higher the output, the higher the speed, the less the number of slots 
into which the winding is subdivided, and the greater the skill 
and the knowledge employed in the processes of winding and in- 
sulating, and in the selection and testing of insulating materials. 

The shade area included hetweeii the two curves of fig- 95, is 
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the locus of the space factors of the armature slots of motors of 
from 1 to 100 h.p. capacity, designed for medium speeds and 
in the light of present knowledge. 

For 600-volt motors, the values approach the upper limit of the 
shaded area, and for 100-volt motors the lower limit. Such 



Fig. 96. — Space occupied in Armature Slots by Insulation and Copper respectively. 


“ space factors ” are, with careful attention to details of insulating, 
consistent with the application of the following insulation tests 
to the completed armatures : — 


Rated Voltage. 

Guaranteed Insulation Test from Copper to 

Iron at 60* Cent, for 1 minute. 

100 

2000 E.M.S. volts. 

600 

3600 „ 


Corresponding to such motors, the shaded portions of the six 
rectangles of fig. 96 ^ show the proportions of the total slot area 

1 Figs. 95 and 96 are taken from Traction and Tranenvission, vol. v. 
pp. 104-105. 
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occupied by copper and insulation respectively. The proportions 
do not reflect creditably upon the state of present knowledge of 



wmmm 


the subject.^ If, for instance, as is evident from the lower left- 

1 “ That insulators of any description should have a high insulation per 
mil. of thickness is a very important matter, especially in generators and 
motors, when looked at from the ‘space factor’ point of view. It is 
surprising what a large percentage of the available winding space is taken 
up by insulation in generators and motors, more especially in high-tension 
alternating- current work.” — “ On Insulation,” The Elec, Engr. for September 16, 
1904, p. 412. 
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hand rectangle, we could reduce the amount of space required for 
insulation in the proportion of 4:3, we could either enormously 
increase the thermal limit of output of the motor in question, or 
correspondingly greatly improve its efficiency. This is an example 
of one of the numerous cases where the use of silk-covered wire is 
the only rational and economical practice, benefiting both manu- 
facturer and customer. 

For two main considerations enter. First, the space devoted 
to slot lining and the coil insulation. This space is decreased 



Pig, 98. — Comparison of the Space Factors of the Slots in Figs. 97 and 99. 


by concentrating the conductors in few slots. Secondly, the 
space occupied by the insulating covering on each conductor. 
This latter leads to rapidly increasing percentages of lost space, 
the smaller the motor for a given voltage. 

In fig. 92 we showed slot arrangements for a given total cross 
section of copper per slot : there were respectively 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 
turns per segment. Dealing with much finer wire, we may illus- 
trate the case by the four slots shown in fig. 97. Here we have 
respectively 32, 50, 72, and 98 conductors per slot, arranged 4x8, 
5 X 10, 6 X 12, and 7 x 14. The dimensions of the slot, the slot 
lining insulation, the coil insulation, and the insulation thickness 
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on each conductor conform to our original assumption, and the 
total copper cross section per slot falls off, as shown in the lower 
curve of fig. 98. 

In fig. 99 the thickness of insulation in each conductor is 



halved, the other insulations remaining unchanged, and the space 
gained is employed by increasing the cross section of the copper 
conductors. The respective space factors then become as shown in 
the upper curve of fig. 98 and in Table XLTII. The improvement 
is not so obvious from a comparison of figs. 97 and 99, but is very 
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marked in the curves of fig. 98 and in Table XLIII., showing an 
average gain of 33 per cent, in the amount of copper, and hence in 
the space factor. 


Table XLIII. — Space Factors” for the Slots of Figs. 97 and 99. 


fig. 97. 

Fig. 99. 
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•0147 

•544 

•273 
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•0206 1 
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•332 
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M14 

•010 
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•50 

•251 

1-264 

•0125 

•625 

•314 

72 

•88 
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•0062 



•448 

•225 

103 

•0083 

•60 

•30 

98 

•71 

•0040 

•39 

•196 I 

•86 

•0051 

•57 

•276 


Now, silk coverings may in practice be obtained of less than 75 
per cent, of the thickness of cotton coverings, and a double 
covering affords ample security against break-downs, due to the 
small voltage between adjacent wires. 

Suitably impregnated single-silk coverings are also practicable, 
and permit of still further improvement. 

A compromise arrangement sometimes employed consists in the 
use of wires covered with one layer of silk and one layer of cotton. 

Space Factors in the Armature Slots of High-Voltage 
Machines. — Up to this point the space factors of the armature 
slots of machines for not over 600 volts have been considered. 
The case is very different with the high voltages often employed 
in alternating-current armatures. For such work the slot lining 
has to be much thicker, and the space factor often becomes very 
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low. Herr Kando^ giv^s (Table XLIY.) for the case of three 
machines for 500, 3000, and 10,000 volts respectively, the following 
values for the slots shown in fig. 100 : — 

Table XLIV, — Depkndencb op Space Factoe upon the Voltage. 


Voltage. 

Thickness of Slot 
Lining (mm.). 

No. of Conductors 
per Slot. 

Space Factor. 

500 

1 

4 

0-63 

3,000 

4 

1 

0-25 

10,000 

1 

6 

80 

006 


The question of the space factors of high-voltage alternator slots 
could profitably be quantitatively discussed on lines corresponding 



500 Yolts. 3,000 Volts. 10,000 Vo!ts. 

Fig. 100. — Kan do’s Illustration of the Effect of increasing Normal Voltage on the 
Space Factor of the Armature Slot. 


to those set forth in this chapter for low- voltage slots. Herr Kando’s 
figures, however, sufiice to give a general idea of the order of the 
magnitudes dealt with, and it is evident that no expense should be 
spared in employing the very best material. This becomes the 
more imperative the higher the voltage. 

Space Factors of Field Spools. — Tor field spools, the 
space factors are also often far lower than is generally realised. 
As the winding space, is to be taken the product of overall depth 
by overall length of the completed spool, for spools of rectangular 
cross section. Such a spool is shown in fig. 101. Where the 
cross section is as shown in fig. 102, the mean length is multiplied 
1 See Dr Thompson’s Design of Dynamos^ p. 47. 
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by the depth in obtaining the winding space. If flanges are 
employed, the length between flanges is multiplied by the depth 
of the winding over insulation. Such a coil wound within flanges 
is shown in fig. 102a. 

The space factor of a field spool will be higher the lower the 
volts per spool; hence, for a given output, speed and voltage, the 



Fig. 101. Fkj. 102. 


Types of Field Si)Ool Winding without FlangttH. 

greater the number of poles, the higher will be tlie space factor, 
for there will be fewer volts per spool. For shunt coils, the Hjiuco 
factors range from 0-2 in 600-volt high-speed motors for 1 to 
3 h.p., up to 0'65 in large slow-speed low-voltugo generators. 
Evidently, when the magnitude of the space factor is of the nature 
of 0-2 to 0’3, it is well in a given case to weigh the advantages of 



Tio. 102a.— Type of Field Sjiool Winding/ witli Flaiixra. 

silk-covered wire. In the fields of series wound motors, and in 
the series field coils of generators, the space factors arc higher. 
The use of flat strip wound on edge, generally conduces to a higli 
space factor when the cross section required is such as to permit 
of the choice of a strip of favourable dimensions. Space factors of 
0 7 and more may sometimes be obtained in large, low-voltage, slew- 
speed machines, with series field spools of edge-wound copi«jr strip. 
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THE INSULATION OF FIELB SPOOLS 

Questions relating to the best methods of insulating field spools and 
to their general construction, constitute a subject of much interest, 
and one in which wide differences of opinion are held. The old 
method of supporting and protecting the windings by flanges 
constructed from castings of brass, iron, or other material, has 
not been entirely superseded. On large dynamos and on many 
of the present types of motors for heavier electric railway work 
they are still generally employed. This is, however, more for 
stiffening, and, in general, for mechanical support, than for pro- 
tection. In such cases it is often quite necessary on account 
of the severe strains to which this class of apparatus is subjected, 
but for most stationary motors and for generators of only moderate 
size there would appear no sufficient reason for adopting such 
methods, as the mechanical strains do not form nearly so im- 
portant a factor. In small motors, the so-called “mummified'’ 
form is at present very generally adopted below those sizes where 
mechanical strength renders necessary flanges either of metal or of 
wood- But in the “mummifying'' method, the heat>dissipating 
capacity is largely reduced, resulting in considerably increased 
outlay for fi.eld copper, due to the reduced specific current-carry- 
ing capacity. In field spools with metallic cores, the insulations 
are only thoroughly dried out with difficulty after the wire is 
wound, and a vacuum drying process thus becomes almost indis- 
pensable. A shell of some insulating composition, in which the 
wires are wound dry, is in some respects an improvement, but 
is not very generally adopted. A “mummified” field spool is 
shown in fig. 103. 


f 
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Ventilated Field Spools. — Field spools must generally be Ir Tc 

constructed to be able to withstand temperatures approaching the ^ of 

limits which would be detrimental to the cotton coverings. It. fr< 

is difficult to provide sufficient ventilation by the ordinary bon- ' ‘ j of 

structioiis, and hence it is important to devise means by which the ' aL 

ventilation may be more effective. • i th 

A ventilated field spool may be constructed with wooden end . * 

flanges, laced to the spool by means of cord carried through the i’ 

winding layers, which are separated at these points by blocks of ij 

wood or other fibrous material, leaving air gaps running laterally li; 

through the windings. The increased length of wire due to these ^ 



separating blocks is more than compensated for by the greater 
opportunity for radiation thus provided. Of course, in such con- 
structions, the electrical efficiency of the machine is sacrificed 
to a more or less considerable extent. This type of field spool 
construction, together with the winding form, is illustrated in 
fig. 104. The cylindrical surface of the wooden winding form 


is first covered with cord laid lengthwise, the ends being c 

temporarily secured to the flanges. The copper wire is then v 

wound over these cords on the cylinder, and as the winding 

proceeds, the cord is interlaced between the various layers, b 

the cord serving the double purpose of providing air channels ^ c 

between the layers and of binding everything firmly together. \ 

The finishing layer of wire securely binds the ends of the cord. 1 
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To protect this last layer from mechanical injuries a final layer 
of cord may be wound over it. The spool is then removed 
from its winding form, baked, and afterwards immersed in a vat 
of suitable insulating varnish and dried. It will be seen that 
although the completed spool is well protected mechanically, 
there is liberal provision for the emission of heat through the 
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Fig. 104. — ^Turner’s Ventilated Field Spool Construction. 

channels provided by the separating cord. The impregnating 
varnish prevents harm from exposure to moisture or dust. 

Single-cotton-covered wires generally suffice for the shunt 
spool windings of machines with six or more poles, and for not 
over 600 volts. An exception must be made for railway motors, 
which are generally series wound, and being completely enclosed, 
have reduced heat-dissipating capacity. In such motors it is 
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customary to use asbestos next to the copper, with an outer cover- 
ing of cotton. In some cases double asbestos and double cotton 
covering have been and still are used, thus providing four coverings 
altogether. This appears excessive, as similar types of motor 
have been successfully built with but one layer of asbestos and 
one of cotton, and in still another instance with but a single 
layer of cotton, which was impregnated with liquid asbestos. 
This well illustrates the diversity of individual opinions and 
methods. 

In recent years much attention has been given to the possi- 
bilities of increased heat dissipation by ventilation, and the 
tendency is toward what may be termed ‘"skeletonised” con- 
structions, as distinguished from “ mummified ” constructions. As 
the name “ skeletonised ” implies, the tapes and bands are largely 
replaced by cords, allowing the heat to escape between the 
interstices of cord, instead of confining it by the wrappings of 
'band insulations. 

Heati-dissipating impregnating varnishes of the class described 
in Chapter IX. are useful in the manufacture of field spools. 

The possibility of thus reducing the necessary weight of copper, 
in virtue of these heat-dissipating methods, has been taken advan- 
tage of, and small motors, whose design limited the winding space, 
to the detriment of cool running, are said to have been rendered 
thoroughly commercial by the use of such varnishes. The spool 
is wound while the varnish is in a moist state, and the available 
space is just as compactly and effectively utilised as with untreated 
wires, and the completed spool, when thoroughly dried out, is 
cemented into a compact solid mass, which does not soften with 
heat, and is also moisture and acid proof. 

It will thus be seen that all the advantages of the "" mummified ” 
process, such as the absence of metallic and insulating core bodies, 
protection against mechanical injuries, and shape preservation, 
may often be retained by substituting string or cord for tapes and 
band webbings. The heat-dissipating property of heat-conducting 
varnishes is assisted by the improved ventilation due to the 
interstices provided by the use of cords. 

' The enclosed magnet cores may, when deemed advisable, be 
wrapped with some tough, varnish-treated, fibrous material 
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before the completed spools are slipped in place, but this is dis- 
advantageous from the thermal standpoint. 

The cord can be, and in many cases is, dispensed with in the 
case of very small motors, the cementing properties of the varnish 
sufficing to hold the coil in shape until it is assembled in place on 
the machine. The pole pieces and flanges are in this case 
separately insulated with fibrous material, everything being finally 
clamped in place by the pole shoe flanges. 

For compound-wound spools, the series winding may consist of 
copper strips wound on edge, the winding generally being in but 
one layer. Paper collars are employed to insulate the turns, 
although it would appear that some hard enamel might be 
employed to advantage, the layer of enamel being reinforced by 
strewing sand or powdered glass, or some similar insulating 
substance, on the surface while the enamel is still soft. When dried 
out, the particles would remain fixed, and allow the copper spirals 
to be firmly pressed together without danger of metallic contact. 
The tendency of the copper to thicken on its inside edges by the 
bending process has been compensated by some firms by employ- 
ing copper drawn thinner on one edge, .but this is only necessary 
in exceptional cases. Insulated flat copper wires can also be 
wound on edge, and for transformer work this is often done to 
great advantage, rendering it possible to arrange the wires in one 
layer instead of in two or more, and by the use of enamel varnish, 
to cement the whole spool into a transportable cylinder. 

In fig. 104a (Plate 3) is shown a field spool of edge-wound flat 
copper strip, during the process of insulating. 
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TRANSFORMER INSULATION 

Closely corresponding to the mummifying methods of insulating 
field spools, are the methods pursued in the transformer construc- 
tions of some manufacturers. These have, however, in some cases 
already been superseded, as in the case of field spool windings, by 
the use of “skeletonised” constructions and heat-dissipating, 
impregnating, and cementing varnishes. This is a great improve- 
ment on the earlier methods, in which the wires were so wrapped 
up as to impede the emission of heat. With the same number of 
turns and cross section per turn, the flat conductors of the 
secondary may sometimes be wound on edge, and by the use of 
inter-braided tape, and of suitable cementing varnishes, the 
coil may be made to constitute a rigid cylinder, which may be 
slipped off from the winding form and upon the iron core of 
the transformer, the core being insulated by strips of fibrous 
materials separating the winding from the iron, and leaving air 
spaces, which serve as channels for the air or oil contained within 
the case. A cylinder of micanite slipped on over this secondary 
winding, and more fibrous strips arranged lengthwise upon the 
core, insulate fche primary from the secondary, and provide air or 
oil channels between the winding and the cylinder. It is a good 
plan to separate the primary into small coils, with intermediate 
insulating collars between each section of winding. Wrapping 
should be discarded as far as practicable, in the interests of 
obtaining good surface radiation. Distance strips should be so 
employed as to prevent great depths of unventilated winding. The 
improvements rendered possible by these methods have been very 

marked, especially with respect to reduction of temperature rise. 
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The employment of oil in closed transformers is of great 
advantage, not only on account of the reduction of temperature 
effected by the circulation of the oil, but also on account of the 
preservative effect on suitably chosen insulations when immersed 
in oil of the right quality. The oil protects the insulation from 
oxidation, and thus maintains it in a soft, pliable condition. For 
such purposes a mineral oil must he employed, as with vegetable 
oils a considerable deposit of carbon soon results from the heating 
of the transformer. The best results have been obtained by the 
use of a heavy mineral oil, which although very viscous when cold, 
becomes thin under the influence of a moderate warmth, and 
flowing through the circulating channels of the transformer, leads 
to a very much lower temperature rise than would otherwise be 
obtained. The oil must have a high flashing point, must be free 
from moisture and all traces of acid and alkali, must not decom- 
pose nor evaporate at moderate temperatures, must lie of suitable 
specific gravity and viscosity, and must have high insulating 
properties. It may be that such a long list of requirements has 
acted to deter some manufacturers from employing it, but the 
advantages gained far offset any slight expense required in subject- 
ing the oil to the necessary tests to ensure its fulfilling the 
specification. Nearly one million gallons of transformer oil are 
now annually supplied in America, and no ambiguity longer exists 
as to the quality required.^ 

Nor should oil be grudgingly employed. Present practice gives 
the average for all sizes as about two gallons per kilowatt, but a 
greater amount could well be used, and with a more than compen- 
sating decrease in the outlay for copper and sheet iron. The 
temperature rise of an oil transformer is largely a function of 
the external surface of the containing case. So long as the case 
has sufficient surface it is quite practicable to economise in copper 
and iron, and the greater amount of surrounding oil will, with 

1 “ Oil is a better lieat-conducting medium than air, and a transformer will 
show a much lower temperature with oil than without. The use of oil 
preserves the insulation, keeping it soft and pliable, and prevents oxidation 
by air; consequently, the use of oil is advantageous in producing proper 
conditions to maintain uniform core loss and a superior insulation- The oil 
must be refined with special care to secure good insulating qualities and high 
flashing point.” — Bulletin No. 9106 of the General Electric Co. (U.S.A.). 
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suitable design, by its natural circulation maintain the windings 
at as low a temperature as could have been obtained by the use 
of a greater weight of iron and copper, and a loss liberal supply 
of oil 

It may be said with general truth that in all countries the 
transformer goes through a stage of being regarded as an un- 
important detail, on which as little expense as possilde should bo 
incurred. In America alone does it appear to have completely 
emerged from this stage. Mr C. P. Scott, i^ast President of tlie 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, recently stated ^ 

“The one fundamental thing which underlies the adoption of 
the alternating current and the development of modern oleedrieal 
transmission is the transformer. . . . There is a vast diflerence 
between the simple elementary form of transformer and the 
modern power transformer designed to transform hundredH or 
thousands of kilowatts at high voltages. Problems in the 
arrangement of the windings into a considerable number of coils, 
the problem of removing the heat generated tliroughout a large 
mass of material without undue elevation of the tempoi'uturo, 
problems of mechanically supporting heavy windings wlmli are 
subjected to mechanical forces tending to produce vibration or 
distortion of the coils, as well as the problem of insulating the 
transformer to withstand the very high voltages wliich are normal 
to the service and those which may accidentally appciir, due to 
lightning or other causes — all these things have brought into 
transformer design and construction many elements (d both 
theoretical and practical difficulty.” 

A large number of transformers in single units of from 1000 kw. 
to 2500 kw. each are now in regular service, whereas ten years ago 
transformers of as much as one-tenth of these ciapacitien were 
exceptional. Over half a million kilowatts of transformers are 
now annually installed, and the rated output of the iraiisformerH 
annually installed is at least doubled every throe yoars. Tlie 
total capacity of the transformers at present in service may be 
estimated at over two million kilowatts, as against one-tenth thin 
value some six years ago. Many large transformers are now in 
operation at over 50,000 volts. Such a transformer is submerged 
^ Oassi&r^s Magazine^ June 1904, p. 122, “Long-Distance Power TraiwiniKmciii.** 
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in oil in an iron case, and coils of brass tubing, also immersed 
in the oil, surround the transformer at its upper end. Water is 
circulated through these coils, and maintains the oil and the 
transformers at the required low temperature. A 2000 kw. 
transformer of this construction requires only about 5 gallons 
of water per minute, or 0*15 gallon per kilowatt rated capacity 
per hour. In sizes up to 500 kw. the water circulation is 
unnecessary, sufficient cooling being secured by the natural 
circulation of the oil In an article in Cassier's Magazine,^ by 
J. S. Peck it is stated that — 

In the transformer, the function of oil is to insulate and to 
cool. As an insulator, oil has strength several times that of air, 
and is of particular value for the insulation of exposed surfaces 
which in air, under very high-voltage strains, act as conductors. 
The fluidity of the oil also gives it an advantage over solid insu- 
lating materia], in that it is self-healing and offers the same 
insulation strengtli after a discharge as before. It is also of value 
for sealing in cracks or openings which may be left in the solid 
insulating material. As a cooling medium, oil acts as a conveyor 
of heat rather than as a conductor. Coming into contact with 
tlie active parts of the transformer, it is heated, rises to the top, 
flows over the sides, and coming in contact with the cooling 
surfaces, sinks, and rises again past the heated surfaces. Thus a 
rapid circulation is automatically established, and the heat is 
conveyed from the active parts of the transformer to the surfaces 
provided for its dissipation. The specific heat of oil per given 
volume is very great as compared with air, and on account of the 
great fluidity of oil it will pass through comparatively small ducts.’^ 
In the May number of the Electric CkCb Journal, of Pittsburg, 
U.S.A., it is stated by Mr C. E. Skinner that — 

“At the present time the use of oil for the higher voltage 
transformers is considered absolutely essential, and a very large 
proportion of the low-voltage transformers of large size are also 
oil-insulated The use of oil for small house-to-house trans- 
formers is now almost universal practice in this country. . . . 
By transformer oil is meant an oil in which the transformer 
is completely immersed, forming a homogeneous insulation for 
^ June 1904, p. 137, “ Transformers for Long-Distance Power Transmission.” 
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those parts of the transformer which are not otherwise insulated, 
and also adding to the insulation of such materials as may be 
permeated by the oil, such as the cotton covering of the wire 
used. The transformer oil also forms a cooling medium, whose 
function is to receive the heat from the coils and core, where it 
is generated, and carry it to the outer and cooler parts of the 
transformer. Owing to the fact that the oil expands when heated, 
the hot oil rises, and the colder oil from the sides of the containing 
tank flows in to take its place, thus setting up a circulation of the 
oil which continually cools the transformer. ’’ 

The chief difficulty in the construction of transformers for im- 
mersion in oil, relates to the choice of insulating materials which 
will not be affected by the oil.^ Eubber must in no case be used, 
as it is so quickly attacked by the oil. Hence rubber tubing, 
rubber bushings, rubber tape, and leading-in cables containing any 
rubber whatsoever, must be rigorously excluded. Oiled cotton and 
linen tapes are permissible, as also are presspahn and paper.^ 
Indeed, it would he well if the insulation in oil transformers could 
be confined to paper to a far greater extent than is at present 
the practice. 

In Skinner’s National Electric Light Association paper (1904), 
he states that the ‘‘viscosity of transformer oil, within limits, is 
not of great importance, although in general the more fluid the oil, 
the more rapid will be the circulation of tlie oil in tlie transformer 
tank, and consequently the greater the cooling effect. The viscosity 
seems to bear no relation whatever to the insulation tests, the 
lighter oils — such as kerosene — showing as high or higher instila- 
tion tests than the very heavy oils. Tests for viscosity require 
special apparatus and special care in testing, and such tests are 
not usually considered necessary in connection with transformer 
oil. The oil is always in a fluid state when the transformer is in 
operation, and no harm whatever would result from the oil con- 
gealing in the transformer, inasmuch as there are no moving parts. 

1 “ One imporunt point for dynamo and especially transformer insnlation 
is that the oil used should not have a dissolving or other effect on the 
insulating material.”— Dr Max von Recklinghausen. 

2 Presspahn dried in vacuum and then kept twelve hours in transil oil at 
120 degrees C. gives most excellent results. 
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Oil with a high cold test may not, however, be suitable for use in 
oil switches which may be subject to intense cold, as the switch 
may ‘ freeze up," due to the congealed oil, and fail to operate on 
this account."" 

The following quotations are taken from the same source : — 
Colour of Transformer Oil. — Tor convenience in handling, 
it is desirable that a transformer oil be water-white in colour, but 
this is not at all necessary, and as the production of the water- 
white oil usually means chemical treatment, it is best to use a 
darker oil, rather than to risk any chance of having traces of 
chemicals in the oil. Most oils get darker with continued use. 
The quality of the oil from an insulation standpoint does not 
apparently suffer any change whatever due to darkening under the 
influence of temperature. 

“Sulphur Compounds. — The action of sulphur on the insulation 
of transformer oil, while not yet thoroughly investigated, has shown, 
in the few tests which the author has carried out, to be very detri- 
mental, and it is therefore considered best to eliminate sulphur 
compounds from transformer oil. Western oil is particularly 
liable to contain sulphur compounds, and therefore liable to give 
trouble from this cause. In some tests carried out some time ago 
the insulation resistance of a model transformer, after remaining 
at a very high value at high temperature for nearly a year, was 
lowered to the danger point in a few days by the introduction of a 
small amount of sulphur into the oil. 

“Deposit. — In actual service, it sometimes occurs that a brownish 
or black deposit is formed in the oil. Careful experiments have 
shown that this deposit is a phenomenon of temperature alone. 
This deposit is formed from the oil and from the insulating 
materials, such as varnishes, etc., which are used on the solid insula- 
tion of the transformer. This deposit is itself a good insulator, 
and the only harm done by such deposit is to impede the cooling 
of the transformer by lodging in the ventilating spaces and on the 
cooling coils of a water-cooled transformer. In the very high- 
tension transformers there is also a tendency for this deposit, when 
it does occur, to line up at points where the stress is greatest. 
Such deposit does not necessarily mean a deterioration in the 

insulation of the oil, or of the transformer, and occasional cleaning 
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of the parts on which the deposit occurs is all that is necessary to 
keep the transformer in good condition. Where the transformer 
tops are partly open, the deposit will contain dust and dirt, which 
naturally get into the transformer case. 

“ Action of Waterproofing Compounds.— In many trans- 
formers, waterproofing compounds are used which may or may 
not be soluble in the oil in which the transformer is immersed. 

These waterproofing compounds are necessarily good insulators. 

The materials used may have either an asphalt, coal tar, or linseed 
oil base. When asphalt or coal tar base compounds are used, they 
are always somewhat soluble in oil, especially when the oil is hot. 
Compounds having a linseed oil base, when thoroughly dry, are 
practically insoluble in mineral oil. When large quantities of 
waterproofing material, with asphalt or coal tar as a base, are 
used in transformers, the compound resulting from the combina- 
tion of the waterproofing material and the transformer oil may 
form a pasty mass, which will close up the ventilating spaces, and 
consequently cause dangerous heating of the transformer, due to 
lack of ventilation. From an insulation standpoint there is no 
objection to the waterproofing compound being dissolved out after 
the transformer is put in service, provided the design is such that 
the ventilating spaces which are essential to the cooling of the 
transformer are not filled up. Any compound which is soluble 
in mineral oil should not be depended on for cementing parts of 
the transformer, or for closing spaces when this compound may be 
dissolved out by the oil later. The linseed oil compounds are 
waterproof in the sense that they will not allow water to pass 
through where there is an unbroken film; but they are not 
waterproof in the same way that asphalt and coal tar base com- 
pounds are waterproof, i.e. they are not ‘ water-repellent.' When 
transformers are treated with linseed oil compounds, more care 
must be taken to prevent the absorption of moisture than when 
the other class of compounds are used." 

Skinner points out that, contrary to an idea which has become 
somewhat widespread, the use of oil in transformers is perfectly 
safe from the standpoint of the fire risk, since oil as a body is the / 

reverse of inflammable. He relates that ‘^in carrying out some 
tests on a very high-tension transformer, a spark passed between I 
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leads above the surface of the oil, igniting some fibrous material 
which surrounded the high-tension leads above the oil level. 
This fire was readily extinguished by dipping oil from the tank 
and pouring on the blazing part/’ 

‘'In another instance, a transformer was suspended above the 
oil tank for the purpose of making some examination with current 
on. Owing to a fault, the transformer, which was thoroughly oil- 
soaked, was set on fire and was burning fiercely. It was dropped 
into the tank of oil, and the fire was extinguished immediately.” 

An interesting phenomenon has been observed in transformers 
in which the high-voltage primary coils consist of a few long 
layers. There was, as a result, a high voltage between adjacent 
turns at the ends of these long layers. In the particular case of a 
thirty k.w. transformer, this amounted to several hundred volts 
per layer. The insulation between layers consisted of a few thin 
sheets of red rope paper. This was ample to prevent a break-down. 
Nevertheless, if the core loss, measured cold, amounted to a certain 
amount, say 200 watts, and if then the transformer was run with 
load until a temperature rise of some 50° Cent, had occurred, then, 
on throwing off the load and re-measuring, it was found that the 
apparent core loss had been more than doubled. When again 
cold, however, the original value of the apparent core loss was 
again observed. Eepeated tests with several transformers con- 
firmed these observations. On reducing the voltage per layer to 
one-half, by subdividing each of the long primary coils into two 
coils of half length, the increased loss was still observed, but it was 
of materially decreased amount. The transformers also then ran 
cooler with a given load. It appears that at high temperatures 
an ohmic loss, due to the very small leakage current flowing 
through the insulation, was taking place. This is quite credible 
when one considers how very greatly the insulation resistance of 
most insulating materials decreases with increasing temperature. 
An instance of this has already been given in fig. 21 on page 36. 

Of course the remedy in such cases consists in subdividing 
the single long coils into short component coils. This inevitably 
requires more total space for insulating material. One may 
of course employ thicker and better insulation between layers. 
Sufficiently thorough investigations would probably also show 
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that with different materials this effect varied sufficiently to 
justify great care and increased expense in selecting materials of 
such a nature that the insulation, while high at low temperatures, 
decreased least with increasing temperature. 

Fessenden, in 1898, suggested that “by dissolving a solid, non- 
dissociating substance in the oil in such excess that it crystallises 
out at ordinary temperatures, and forms with the oil a soft 
gelatinous mass, not fluid, but yet capable of allowing the oil to 
ooze through its substance,'’ one could in oil transformers make 
use of the property — if the substance were, say, paraffin — that the 
large specific heat of liquefaction would prevent an overload from 
raising the temperature of the oil above a fixed point, until tlie 
paraffin is all melted. He states that this method would have the 
disadvantage associated with the use of an oil of great viscosity, 
namely, that it would not re-insulate so quickly after a discharge. 

Now that such exceedingly high voltages are employed in 
practice, the question of transformer insulation is of great import- 
ance. Two- thousand -volt transformers in America are tested at 
from 8000 to 10,000 volts from primary to secondary, and from 
primary to core and to frame. Transformers for higher voltages 
are required to show a but slightly lower factor of safety, and 
10,000-volt transformers should withstand the application of 
25,000 volts from primary to secondary and to core. It is only 
by a policy of conservative, sound work that electrical power 
transmission at over 60,000 volts has been successfully carried 
out. In a recent paper contributed by Moody ^ to the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers^ we find the 
following impressive paragraph: — 

“ Eighty thousand volts is the highest pressure that is now 
practicable for transmission work, but transformers and insulators 
must be tested, consequently there is some demand for trans- 
formers working up to 200,000 volts. The insulation of the 
terminals of such transformers is the most formidable part of their 
design. As yet, I know of no satisfactory solution of the problem, 
except to use oil-filled tubes as terminals. A terminal that has 
withstood 375,000 volts without any indication of weakness is 
constructed as follows: — 


1 See also p. 119. 
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‘‘ The tube was the shape of two truncated cones, bases together ; 
about 12 inches in diameter at the centre, and 4 inches at either 
end ; it was built up of thin wooden rings, telescoped a short dis- 
tance into each other, and held together by the conductor, which, 
for mechanical purposes, was made quite heavy, and which was 
located in the axis of the cones and supported by washers at 
either end of the tube ; between each section of the tube were 
collars of insulating material, some 3 inches larger in diameter 
than the tube, which served the purpose of greatly increasing the 
leakage surface. After the sections were drawn tightly together 
by nuts at each end of the conductor, the whole structure was 
repeatedly dipped in varnish and dried, thus sealing all joints. 
The terminal was mounted with the lower end several inches 
under the oil in the transformer, and with its largest diameter on 
a level with the cover ; the lower end of the tube was tightly 
sealed, making the tube perfectly oil- tight.'' 

In England and on the Continent the requirements for trans- 
former insulation tests are too low. They generally consist in 
subjecting 2000-volt transformers to an insulation test at double 
the working voltage, and subjecting high-voltage transformers to 
test at but 50 per cent, above the normal voltage.^ 

1 A portion of the contents of this Chapter is taken from an earlier 
publication by one of the authors. 
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INSULATING ARMATURE PUNCHINGS AND LAMINATIONS IN GENERAL 

Practice varies widely as regards the means employed for 
insulating laminations from one another. In the early days 
thin paper was employ-ed, hut this was an expensive method as 
regards both material and labour. Some manufacturers even now 
employ ordinary shellac varnish, but this is altogether unsuitable, 
since not only does shellac varnish absorb moisture, but it softens 
at moderate temperature, and also crumbles to powder in the 
course of time, and the more rapidly the greater the vibration to 
which it is subjected. Another practice is to oxidise the surface 
of the plates, the oxidisation being accomplished by the use of 
acids and their fumes. 

The most general practice nowadays is to coat the surface with 
a quick-drying Japan varnish. Care should be taken to select a 
varnish that will not soften under heat, nor crumble with heat 
and age. 

The laminations may be passed between a pair of rollers, of 
which the lower one is immersed part way in the varnish, which it 
carries to the upper roller, and the laminations passing between 
them become coated on both surfaces with the varnish. After 
leaving the rolls, a long endless chain carries the plates over a 
series of hot blast pipes, so perforated that the air impinges on the 
surfaces to be dried. The plates are finally deposited in a suitable 
receptacle at the other end. An apparatus for the purpose is 
shown in fig. 105. The plates may be passed successively through 
a number of coating rollers. They should finally be powdered with 
French chalk, which gives an extremely fine coating of mineral 

insulation, increasing the efficiency, and preventing the plates 
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. ™ sticking should they not be thoroughly dried when assembled 
in packs. 

The rolls should be made of metal, and coated with printers' gum 
or gelatine, as rubber would deteriorate under the influence of the 
turpentine or benzine solvents. The surfaces must be clean and 
free from all oils and from metallic dust. If turpentine is used 
in place of soap and water or oils during the stamping process, 
no extra labour for cleaning will be necessary, and the varnish 
will stick all the better, since turpentine is allied to the solvents 
most generally used in practice to thin down the varnish. Of 
course, in cases where the punchings are annealed after leaving 
the stamping press, all oils and soap are removed by this prcx^ess, 
but in some cases it is practicable to avoid re-annealing after 



stamping, thus saving the expense of an annealing oven. When 
this is the practice, the punchings must be freed from oil before 
^PPfymg the varnish, otherwise the varnish will not form an even 
and secure coating. The drying may be hastened by first placing 
the punchings in a heating oven and running them through the 
varnishing rolls while still hot. 

Core Plate Varnislies. — Gilsonite, Asphalt, and other 
materials of this class, form the base of some of the best varnishes 
for this purpose. The specific gravity should not be over 0*83. 
The plates may be passed successively through a number of coating 
rollers. The pressure with which the core plates are assembled 
has been found, for the range of pressures employed in practice, to 
affect the insulating results hut slightly. A pressure of 8 kgs. 
per square centimetre is fairly representative of standard practice. 
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To study the effect of pressure, discs of 32 cms. diameter, with 
edges well rounded and irregularities removed, were coated on 
both sides by the standard method above described. Twenty discs 
of each variety of varnish were used, and plain discs separated 
each variety. These plain discs served as terminals from which 
measuring leads were carried to a Wheatstone bridge. This 
aggregation was placed under a hydraulic press and readings were 
taken at various pressures. The pressure applied was far greater 
than that employed in practice, in order to better determine the 
effect of pressure in reducing the electrical resistance. The results 
at the excessive pressures employed in these tests, showed some 
dependency upon the kind of insulation employed. 

Micrometer gauges cannot very accurately measure the 
thickness of the coating, owing to the variation in the 
thickness of the iron, and also to the unequal distribution of the 
varnish. After coating with varnish, the punchings should be 
packed in cases in order to avoid scratching the surfaces and 
mechanically injuring the plates. 

A series of experiments with a score of different samples, brought 
to light the value of celluloid lacquer such as is used in coating 
polished brass and similar metals. Iron laminations immersed 
while warm in a vat of lacquer, dry quickly, and have a thin, 
smooth, even highly insulating coating. Neither heat, moisture, 
nor acids affect the coating, which is very durable. 

A coating of celluloid lacquer on the plates is so extremely 
thin that a gallon would coat several times as much surface as a 
gallon of any other liquid insulator, giving the same insulating 
resistance, and it spreads itself more uniformly on the surface. It 
will also dry at least as quickly as any other suitable varnish, so 
that although the cost per gallon is much greater, economy may 
nevertheless be obtained by its use. 

Copper wires have, for a limited class of work, already been 
successfully insulated with collodion varnishes, and developments 
in this direction will probably ultimately lead to further improve- 
ments in the insulation of electric machines. 

One of the materials on the market for insulating sheet-iron, is 
called ‘‘insuline.’' It is alleged by its manufacturers to possess 
the following advantages : — 
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A good insulator effectually preventing eddy currents between 
the discs or sheets. 

“Very thin, occupying much less room than any other insulator 
used for the purpose. This is especially important with very 
thin iron sheets, making a practical and useful addition possible 
in the amount of iron that can be got, for example, into a given 
length of armature, thus reducing magnetic density, or giving 
advantages in other ways. 

“ Unaffected by any temperature reached in practice. Does not 
slowly squeeze out or decompose. 

“ When applied to toothed armatures it covers the teeth equally 
with the rest of the disc. 

“ It is put on after stamping and annealing.'’ 

The manufacturers of armalac claim that it is suitable for 
coating armature core plates. They give the following directions 
for its use for this purpose : — 

“To insulate an armature, dip laminations in armalac which 
has been thinned down with petroleum naphtha until it leaves 
a film of not over of an inch thick. In plants where a 

large amount of work is handled, the laminations - are painted by 
passing them between printers’ rolls, the lower one of which runs 
in a trough of armalac. 

It is a waste of time to bake laminations on which armalac is 
used. They are completely dry in a few moments.” 

G-raphite has also been employed for coating core plates. 


CHAPTER XIX 
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for each case. A foot lever operates the friction clutch controlling 
the speed of the machine, thus leaving the operator’s hands free 
for holding the work and guiding it through the machine. Where 
a large number of bars are to be taped, mechanical appliances are 
employed for supporting the bars and feeding them through the 
taping machine. These appliances comprise a set of clamps 



mounted on a carriage travelling in the direction of the work to 
be taped, at speeds adjusted to correspond to the amount of 
overlap required. 

An improved and simplified form of taping machine, devised by 
one of the authors, is illustrated in fig. 110. In this design the 
power shaft runs immediately below the bench. A pully is keyed 
to this shaft ; another pulley is carried on the end of an arm 
pivoted on the shaft’s bearing. Over these two pulleys runs a 




Fio. i04A. — Field Spool Insulating 


Fk;. 110a. — Turner’s Tajung Maeliiiic. 
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round leather belt, which may he brought to bear on the under 
side of the taping pulley, hj operating the foot lever. In fig. 110a 
is given a photograph of a machine constructed on this principle. 

Tapes and Bands. — At Barmen and Elberfeld in Germany 
are located mills manufacturing a considerable proportion of the 
tape employed in the electrical industry. Such tape must be 
strong, flexible, and free from sizing. A yello wish-tinged tape of 
fine texture and about 0*13 mm. thick, is most widely used. For 
all-round work, the most convenient width is from 16 to 18 mm. 


Fig. 109. — Taping Machine in Use. 


As the tape is applied mechanically at fairly high s{^d, it is 
necessary to make certain that if the roll is not in one piece, the 
ends are joined by thread, for cases have occurred where small pins 
have been employed, and their presence in the roll escaping 
detection, the tape, with the pins, has been bound upon the coils, 
and the latter assembled upon the machine. Such a fault may escape 
detection and ultimately lead to the breakdown of the insulation. 

The rolls of tape have a 10-mm. centre, and should he alx)ut 
150 mm. in outside diameter, in order to be conveniently mounted 
in the taping machine. 
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“Jaconet” is the trade name by which the most widely used 
cotton or semi-cotton coil-insulating tapes are known. It should 
be remembered that tapes serve as a means for holding the impreg- 
nating varnish and for separating the conductors from one another, 
and it is important to secure thin tapes of a uniform and fine 
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varnishing impregnations. The method of making these tapes 
is to take a roll of cloth, dry it out in a vaeuuin oven, immerse it 
in a tank of insulating varnish, and then wind the cloth from this 
tank, direct on a mandril in a lathe, the cloth passing over straight 
edges to keep it smooth, and to provide a smooth, thin coat of 
varnish. This cloth on the mandril is then revolved at a high 
rate of speed, and a cutter attached to the slide rest of the lathe 
cuts the cloth to any width desired. It is the practice to treat 
this cloth and keep it on the mandrils ready for cutting as 
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Fig. 110b.— H olitscher’s Curves for Para Rubber Tape. 

occasion requires, and when, the tape is used on a taping machine, 
it will he found that the tape is more elastic and provides a more 
perfect insulation than is obtainable by other methods. Insulat- 
ing varnishes are subsequently applied, filling up the interstices 
and making a thoroughly moisture-proof surface. The insulating 
varnish should be of a permanently plastic nature, otherwise it 
is liable to dry out and become brittle. 

Rubber tape should never be employed in armature insulation. 
Excellent as it may be as an insulator when freshly applied, its 
rapid deterioration under the best of circumstances, and especially 
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under the influence of oil, prevents its employment in such | 

machinery. 

In many cases the thin rubber film is merely solutioned to the 
canvas. If vulcanised to the canvas it would be better, but for 
the fact that rubber oxidises so rapidly, and to make the tape 
cheap it is “gorged'' with impurities to such an extent that 
under no conditions would it be a suitable material for armature 
or transformer coils. 

Holitscher's results for the disruptive strength of Para rubber 
tape are given in the curves of fig. llOn.^ 

E.TZ., February 27, 1902, p. 171. 
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CHAPTEE XX 

drying insulations— vacuum dkying ovens 


e earlier days of the dynamo industry, very crude methods 
wereemployed in drying-out apparatus. In many cases the drying 
consisted largely in heat runs of the apparatus. Even now in 
arge apparatus a final drying is often effected in this way, and. 



Fig. 111.— Hot Air Drying Oven. 


with the much more liberal provision of ventilating ducts through- 
this is far more effective than in the old days 
Although expensive, it is often better to send continuous current 
through the windings from an external source, as there is then nc 
YO tage present except the small 0 E drop, and the windings need 
not be subjected to high potentials until well freed from the last 
traces of moisture. Such methods are, however, crude and 
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expensive. It was formerly sometimes the practice to build 
charcoal fires around the fields and armatures in an enclosure of 
sheet iron, or even of rough boards lined with sheets of asbestos, 
and to-day one frequently finds large armatures being dried out 
by surrounding them with temporary banks of steam pipes. Gas 
ovens are also sometimes used, but more especially for drying out 
commutators and mica insulations. 

Some firms employ steam ovens, through which a circulation of 



Fig. 11*2. — Bank of Hot Air Drying Ovens installed in a British Dynamo Factory. 


air is maintained by fans. Others first heat the air by steam 
pipes in special ovens, afterwards blowing it through the 
ovens containing the apparatus to be dried. This type of oven 
is illustrated in fig. 111. A bank of hot air drying ovens installed 
in a British dynamo factory is shown in fig. 112. 

Vacuum drying ovens are, however, now generally considered 
indispensable by electrical manufacturers. These ovens are of 
cast or wrought iron, and are lined internally with jointless steam 
pipes. By external valves, the temperature may be maintained at 
the required value (generally 60° C. to 95° C.). 
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Fig. 113.— Bank of Four Yacuum Ovens in a Continental Dynamo Factory. 
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Hence copper wire, in loose coils, should be thoroughly dried 

vacuum oven prior to being ^ ^ 

wound into armature coils ^ 

or field spools. All cloths V \ 

and papers should also be /4zUO fQL-ZJK 

thoroughly dried before being / 5^1 

dipped in impregnating var- 

nishes. After dipping, they \ 

should again be placed in \% ^ 

the drying oven. When the , 

oven is coated with a |.^ 

non-conducting composition 

to prevent loss of heat by W | 

radiation, the consumption of X ^ 

heating steam is very small I 

indeed. Owingto the vacuum, 

there is nothing but the article f H 

to be dried which can absorb . 

the heat, and this, together ' 

with the radiation loss, is a "‘"j 'ttf"” 

measure of the heat required -J. 

to be supplied. A drying oven 

some 220 metres in diameter w 

and 350 metres long re- r 

quires an expenditure of some Jt 

I h.p. from the air - pump J ~ P== 

while maintaining the vacuum 

against leakage into the 

oven. When first exhausting 

the oven, some h.p. is 

customary. Some 25 kgs. of /f 

steam per hour would be / ^ (rjy 

ample for maintaining such a XfT^ IA i 

vacuum oven, if jacketed, 

at a temperature of about \ rh 

Cent. V^' ^ 

Untreated cloths or fabrics 
should be dried in a vacuum ^ 
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oven of another type. It may be employed for drying only, 
or for drying, insulating, and impregnating. The chamber consists 
of a cast-iron cylindrical body, 4 feet internal diameter, 6 feet 
internal length, with a sheet-iron insulating jacket. The front 
cover opens on hinges and has a window to enable the process to be 
watched from without. The back cover is fast, and to this the 
usual fittings, as also a flexible metalKc pipe to connect with a 
tank containing the insulating compound, are attached. The com- 
pound is drawn up by the vacuum, and runs back to the tank 
when air is let into the chamber. A spiral steam heating coil 
surrounds the inside. Articles to be impregnated are put into a 
tank, preferably on wheels, and a flexible pipe connected to that 
of the back cover allows the compound to flow into it to the 
height that may be required for covering them, thus avoiding 
coating the heating coil. The approximate weight of the chamber 
is 48 cwt.^ 

A chimney type of drying oven for armature and field coils is 
sketched in fig. 115. 

1 For particulars of their vacuum ovens, the authors are indebted to the 
courtesy of the firms, Messrs Emil Passburg, Berlin, and Messrs Neville Bros., 
Liverpool. 


CHAPTEE XXI 


OTHEB TOOLS AND ACCESSOKIES EMPLOYED IN INSULATING 

Tools for Cutting Insulations , — Ordinary knives and hand shears are 
employed by the winders for cutting insulations, but in large shops 
a great deal of the insulation is cut to gauge wholesale and kept in 
stock. For this purpose hand shears of the type shown in figs. 
116 and 117, and power shears of the type shown in fig. 118, are 
employed. Treated cloth may be cut on the bias, if cut first into 
five- or six-foot lengths and repeatedly folded. 



For producing disc-shaped pieces of insulation, circular shears 
of the type illustrated in fig. 119 may be employed. 

Wire Stri 2 )jpers , — In preparing armature coils it is necessary to 
strip and tin the ends of the leads. A very simple tool for the 
purpose of stripping the ends is shown in fig. 120. It consists of 
a fiat piece of steel, some 3 mm. thick by 12 mm. wide and about 
150 mm. in length. Saw cuts are made in the ends, and the 
tool is then hardened. The crotch spans the wire, and the sharp 
corners cut or strip off the insulation very easily. The wire is 
supported on a block of wood or fibre while thus being stripped. 

Trimmer for Slot Insulations , — For ease in assembling the coils 
in the slots, the slot linings of presspahn, fuller board, horn fibre, 
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or other material, are at first allowed to project above the surface 
of the armature, and, after the coils are all in place, the surplus is 
trimmed away, level with the surface. A knife is apt to slip and 
cut the slot insulation, or even the insulated coil, and never leads 
to neat results. Fig. 121 shows a trimmer which obviates these 



difficulties. The V-shaped tool is pushed along the top of the slot, 
cutting away clean and smooth the projecting edges of the slot 
lining. 

Tools and Accessories Employed in the Mica Department. 

Mica Splitting. — There are required a common knife with 
well-sharpened and pointed blade; a file about 30 cm. long, or 
a strip of sandpaper; and a wooden block measuring about 20 
cm. X 30 cm. x 5 cm. In addition to these, there are only required^' 
receptacles for the block mica and the split mica. The outfit 
shown in fig. 122. 

An edge of the block mica is first rubbed on the file to obtain a 
good bevelled edge, and then, while held in the left hand, it is 
pla-ced on the block. The pointed knife is manipulated with the 
right hand, the point being inserted on the bevelled edge side of 
the block mica, and the laminations are loosened by a slight twist 
of the knife blade and thrown aside. The operation is repeated 
until the entire block is split up into leaves of a thickness of from 
0*02 to 0*03 mm. An experienced girl can split 5 or more kilo- 
grams daily, the amount also depending upon the size and quality 
of the mica. It is a mistake to let the inducement of the lower 
price per kilogram lead to the purchase of very small blocks of 
mica, for the greater expense of splitting and handling will lead 
to a greater ultimate expense than would result from the employ- 
ment of larger and better blocks. Block mica measuring abotti 
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5 cnis. X 7*5 cms. is most generally employed, and the price ranges 
from 15d. to 33d. per kilogram. A size of about 7*5 cms. x 12 cms. 
is also often used, and costs from 40d. to 60d. per kilogram. Mica 
blocks are of irregular shape, as it is not worth while to trim them. 
When re-constructed from the thin splittings, with suitable attention 
to staggering the overlaps, a very regular product is readily obtained. 

In some cases, it is the practice to first pass the block mica 
between bending rollers, as indicated in 
the sketch in fig. 123, but it does not 
appear that enough is gained to make this 
desirable. 

Nowadays, it hardly pays a large firm 
to do its own mica splitting, as the split 
India mica can be bought almost as cheap, 
if in fact not cheaper, than the block 
mica, on account of the cheap labour of 
India. But sometimes this mica is split 
altogether too fine, causing much loss of time in disengaging the 
leaves which adhere together closely, and there is considerable waste 
caused by pulverisation during transport. A machine for splitting 
mica is being used by a large American firm. It not only splits 
but assorts the different grades of thicknesses. This machine 
consists of a horizontally revolving disc, carrying blades on the 
safety razor plan, which shave off a leaf at each revolution, there 
being four blades of varying adjustments as regards thickness per 
cut. Four receptacles are provided for the four grades of mica, 
and four places to insert the block mica, the revolving knives 
being held against the mica by springs. 

Micanite Building, — There are required a zinc-lined bench, a can 
and brush for the sticking varnish, receptacles for the mica, and 
thin cheap paper for backings. The outfit is shown in fig. 124. 
The can, of about one litre capacity, should be of zinc or similar 
metal. Iron will not do, on account of the chemical action of the 
sticking varnish, or its solvent, rusting and eating into the metal. 
A wire fastened across the middle to the rim is useful to brush 
against, to reduce the quantity of varnish which the brush takes 
up at each dipping. The brush should be of the flat variety, with 
bristles, say, 8 cms. long, well fastened into the socket, which is 



Fig. 123.— Rolls for bending 
back and forth blocks of 
Mica prior to splitting. 
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about 6 cms. wide. The sticking varnish may be composed of 
shellac gum, dissolved in the best alcohol (methylated spirit, on 
account of its corrosive tendencies, is to be avoided). The varnish 
should have a specific gravity of, say, 0-84 for micanite intended 
for commutator segment insulations, and about 0*88 for moulded 
mica work. 

' Copal varnish, zinser, and various other stickers are being used, 
but we consider shellac to be superior to other bonds for this 
purpose It is better that the Mica Department should mix its 
own shellac daily, according to requirements ; and to this end, a keg 
with a shaft passing midway and parallel to the heads, suitably 
mounted in supporting bearings and with a tight-fitting clamped- 



E'rG. 125.— Revolving Keg for mixing Shellac. 


on cover over a 15 -cm. hole in one head. The shaft is revolved 
from a suitable source of power, and causes the keg to tumble 
about the shellac and solvent until they are thoroughly mixed. 
It is not advisable to make more than a two-days’ supply, on 
account of the fermentation and evaporation of the alcohol. 
Shellac of the right consistency has a bright, clear, pale-reddish 
colour. 

In fig. 126 is shown a photograph of the department of the 
Mica Insulator Co.’s works, in which micanite is l)uilt up from 
split mica. After the micanite plates have been built up to the 
required thickness, they are placed in a press, with separating 
sheet iron placed between each sheet, and pressed cold, gradually 
increasing the pressure, say, every two hours. Some firms lay the 
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sheets on a hot plate for three or four minutes, and then roll, with 
a 200-lb. roller, until the shellac has been spread out uniformly, 
the rolling being done on a cold plate. Such an equipment is 
shown in fig. 127. Others apply pressure and heat at the same 
time by means of hydraulic or toggle-jointed presses and steam- 
heated press plates. 



In fig. 128 is shown a photograph of a motor-driven, steam- 
heated, toggle-jointed micanite press at the works of the British 
Westinghouse Co., and in fig. 129 a hydraulic press, for the same 
purpose, at the Mica Insulator Co.'s works. The authors wish 
to express their thanks for the courtesy of these two concerns in 




permitting them to employ these and other photographs in 
this treatise. A toggle- jointed hand-power press for micanite 
pressing is shown in fig. 130. This is also from a photograph 
taken at the British Westinghouse Co.'s works. 

The commutator segment insulations are then passed through a 
mill, which grinds them to the required thickness. This mill con- 






Fig. 127. — Plate and Roller employed in Manufacturing Mieanite Sheets. 
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sists of a spirally cut steel roll, with well ground cutting edges 
mounted between lathe head and tail stock, an adjustable bed table 
located close below this cutter, and which can be raised or lowered 
by a finely threaded screw mechanism, and a burred roller located 
one on each side of the cutter, and geared thereto, for feeding in 
the micanite to the mill. Suction pipes and a hood serve to carry 
away the dust as rapidly as it forms. Such a micanite milling 
machine as employed at the British Westinghouse works is 
illustrated in figs. 131 and 132. The strips are ground to a 



predetermined thickness. Practice alone dictates the allowances 
that must be made for compression when the commutator is 
assembled. This allowance varies with tlie size of segment and 
the amount of sticking varnish that can still be pressed out of 
the micanite during the process of assemblmg the commutator. 
The micanite plates are carefully gauged, and should not vary 
more than 0*025 mm. either way. A machine for gauging the 
thickness of the micanite plate is shown in fig. 133. 

Micanite for commutator segment insulation, is cut up into 
blanks of a slightly larger dimension than the copper segment 
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and afterwards pressed in a hot press, as above described, until 
all but the thinnest possible film of varnish remains — barely enough 
to make the component plates adhere together. The sticking var- 
nish can be more readily exuded from the mica strips when cut up 
to the size of segments than in the large plates as originally built 
up. A pressure of from 50 to 70 kilograms per square centimetre 



is advisable, and a steam pressure of about 7 kilograms per square 
centimetre may be employed to heat the plates. 

Moulded Mica . — For moulded mica, white India mica should be 
pasted up with a heavier bodied shellac. The plate should be 
pressed and heated without expelling all the alcohol, for, in the 
case of moulded mica, it is necessary for flexibility. Here the 
object of pressing is not to expel the sticker, but merely to cause 
the shellac to flow evenly about between the layers of the plate. 
Heat is applied for perhaps three or four minutes, and then the 
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plate is pressed for about three minutes, but no longer, as the 
alcohol would evaporate too much. A pressure of 28 kilograms 
per square centimetre is sufficient. The moulds may be rubbed 
over with vaseline, to prevent the mica from sticking. A little 
French chalk will in some cases be sufficient. Some prefer to use 
thin mica, laid in loosely, to prevent the sticking of the mould. 
The moulds should be heated to from 150° to 180° C. over a 
Bunsen flame, this being preferable to steam heat, as it is more 
intense and shortens the time of baking. In fig. 134 is shown a 




Fig. 141 . — Transformer for testing for Faults in Form Wound Coils. 

type of steam press suitable for use for a wide range of sizes of 
moulds. Such presses are piped for steam and cold water, so 
that they may be alternately heated and cooled. A gas grill in 
which gas and compressed air furnish the intense heat necessary 
f |ir baking moulded mica stands next to a press over which the 
hoods are lowered and a blast of cold air is driven against the 
moulds. This method forms a quick and most satisfactory way 
of turning out moulded mica work on a large scale. The rotary 
fan for cooling purposes may be located on a high platform next 
to the roof, the cold air from outside being sucked in by the fan 
and blown through the system of pipes and finally upon the work 
as required. 
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Fig. 135 shows a view of another department of the works of 
the Mica Insulator Co. One sees on the left a press piped for 
receiving hot water. 

The Manufacture of Slot Insulating Tubes , — A mandril, split and 
tongued lengthwise, as shown at A, in fig. 136, on p. 252, must be 
provided. The object of making it in two parts is so that the rolled- 
iip insulation covering it, may be tightened up hard and fast, and 
also for convenience in removing the mandril after the insulating 
tube has been baked hard upon it. 

Presspahn that has first been dried in a vacuum, and then 



Fig. 142.— Transformer for testing for Faults in Armature Windings. 


immersed in hot linseed oil for twenty -four hours, and then air- 
dried, is covered with a layer of mica for two-thirds of its length. 
The remaining one-third, half at eacli end of the sheet, is left free 
from mica, in order that when the sheet is wrapped on the mandril, 
there shall be a good adhesion of the first and last turn. This will 
result in the tube preserving its form. The mandril should be 
extended, as shown at B, in fig. 136, and thin Japan paper should be 
wrapped twice round it, in order to prevent the mandril from stick- 
ing. Then the presspahn-mica sheet is wrapped over the mandril, 
and temporarily fastened with friction tape. The mandril is then 
spread (in section) by hammering the ends or by otherwise pressing 
them in, until they assume the position shown at A in fig. 136. 
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The dimensions required for the tube, will determine the 
distance to draw out the mandril before rolling the insulating 
material upon it. The tube with the mandril inside is now placed 
in the baking mould, as shown in dg. 137. As will be seen, the 
mould is so designed that the tube may be formed to exact 
dimensions. Any undue pressure exerted, will bring the caps 
against shoulders, and thus prevent the tube being compressed to 
less than the desired dimensions. 

The pressure is applied by means of wrought-iron straps, of the 
type shown in fig. 138. Three or four such straps are clamped 
outside of the baking mould, and the jig is then placed over a gas 



Fig. 143. — Transformer for test- 
ing for Faults in the Wind- 
ings of Armatures of such 
small size as to he readily 
lifted about by one man. 



Fig. 144. — Transformer for testing for Faults 
in the windings of Stator Armatures. 
(Note the difference in the diameter of 
iipt)or and lower surfaces. This enables 
the tramsfornicr to be used for armatures 
of two very different internal diameters.) 


heater, the screws being tightened from time to time as the baking 
progresses. An application of heat for some twenty minutes 
generally suffices, and after the whole jig has been cooled by cold 
air blown against it for some ten minutes, the mandril should 
be slightly loosened. The strap-screws may now be slacked off, 
and the tube and mandril removed from the jig. The mandril 
having been previously loosened while quite warm, will now 
come out quite easily, especially if vaseline or oil has been 
applied to all parts of the mould and mandril before assembling 
them. 

With two moulds of the type illustrated, one man can average 
at least six to eight tubes in an hour’s time. The tube may be 
cut to the exact length required, and finally the ends should be 
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after dipping. The covers of all the tanks may be closed by a 
quarter turn of the crank at the end of the frame. 

Testing A'ppliances , — Familiar testing appliances are illustrated 
in figs. 141 to 145. It is important to test the windings as 
frequently as possible during the various stages of manu- 
facture. 


CHAPTER XXII 

SPECIFICATIONS FOR INSULATION 

It is difficult to devise suitable tests for ensuring that i 
insulation employed in a given piece of apparatus is sufficient 
withstand the strains to which the apparatus will be subjected 
actual service. The strains in service may be due to overheatii 
dirt, moisture, chemical exposure, mechanical injury, or wear d 
to vibration, and sometimes to lightning or over-potential stres 
This is pointed out by P. H; Thomas in a paper entitled ‘‘ T 
Testing of Electrical Apparatus for Dielectric Strength” (A 
Inst, of Elec. Engrs., July 1, 1903). Mr Thomas continues : 

“ Thus the voltage time test, which is usually applied to electri< 
apparatus, by no means reproduces all the conditions of actx 
service. On the other hand, it is, of course, true that apparat 
which will stand a high disruptive test will usually stand betl 
in service, so that such a test is of value.” 

Tests with alternating currents are more severe on insulati: 
materials than continuous-current tests of equivalent maxim x; 
potential, because of the additional heat produced by dielect] 
hysteresis.^ Insulations are weakened by high temperatures a: 

1 This is a disputed point. But Skinner’s tests, the results of which i 
plotted in fig. 29, indicate a considerable difference in the dielectric 1 
measured at different frequencies. 

“ While the laws of magnetic hysteresis are fairly well understood and 1 
magnitude of the effect known, the phenomenon of dielectric hysteresis is si 
almost entirely -unknown. 

“ It is quite probable that the loss of power in the dielectric in an alternati 
electrostatic field consists of two distinctly different components, of which 1 
one is directly proportional to the frequency, analogous to the magne 
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continued applications of high potentials, so that it is customary 
to stipulate the length of time during which the break-down 
potential shall be applied. One minute is the time generally 
specified. In some cases, specifications call for tests of half-hour 
and more duration of application of the high potential voltage. 
Nowadays such long tests are generally considered undesirable, 
since they may lead to needless injury to the apparatus. Quite 
satisfactory results may be ensured with suitably drawn specifica- 
tions, and a shorter time of application of the test. It is customary 
to apply for one minute, a break-down test of from two to five times 
the voltage of the machine or apparatus. 

Mr P. H. Thomas’s paper above referred to, enumerated, as 
follows, the objections to over-potential” tests on completed 
apparatus : — 

“ 1. A disruptive test fails partially of its object in testing the 
fitness of the apparatus for actual service, because the conditions 
of the test do not approximate closely the conditions of the service, 
either normal or emergency conditions. 

“ 2. Serious injury may be done to the insulation of the apparatus 
by the test, even under apparently favourable conditions, so that 
failure is more likely to result in subsequent actual service. 

3. In making tests on finished apparatus, it is impossible to test 
each portion of the insulation separately; and since many types 
and forms of insulation go to make up the resultant insulation of 
the apparatus, it follows that only that part which is weakest 
with regard to the particular conditions existing at the time of the 
test, will be tested. 

'‘4. In general, electrical apparatus is never in a condition so 
poorly adapted to stand dielectric strains as when first installed. 

“ 5, Insulation tests require special testing apparatus, and expert 
and experienced direction, which are very often not available, and 
without which great risk is run in attempting such tests.” 

In further considering paragraph (1), Mr Thomas points out that 
the potential strains upon dielectrics cause effects of two kinds : — 

hysteresis, and that a constant loss of energy per cycle, independent of the 
frequency, analogous to the loss of power by eddy currents in the iron, and also 
loss of energy per cycle proportional to the frequency.” — Steinmetz, The Theory 
and Calculation of Alternatmg Current Phenomena^ 2nd edition, p. 145. 
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THE INSULATION OF ELKUTIIIU MAUHINES 

“(a) A constant tendency to puncture tlie diclcc-.tric, wliic.h is 
due to the presence of the potential, and depends on the physical 
dimensions and nature of the dielectric, and which pr..).ahly 
remains constant as long as conditions are unchanged, 
physical or chemical state. This strain is almost mechani.'ul in 

its nature. 

A tendency to heat or produce (duunicml rhmw. in the 
dielectric, largely the fonner. This is also due to th<^ pvmnm^ uf 
voltage, and is very much more marked witli tilUmmimix mmmh 
than with continuous current. 1 hough (nuopariitivcly siiiid! in 
actual amount, this generation of heat is a dangtitoUH as 

it occurs within the body of the insulating rnat4uia!, whicdi is 
usually a poor conductor of heat. 

« Low-tension apparatus may be safely subjeeied in **ovi!r = 
potential” tests, provided care is taken, prior to ilie iimlM, in tiring 
the insulation into good condition. 

“ But in high-tension apparatus miudi more serioiw cfinditions 
arise. A strain of double |K»tential eoiitiimed for any leiigili 
of time, will, through the temperature rise m*easioiied hy the 
energy losses in the insulating materials, strain thi? iiiHiilatirin 
far beyond any condition it will he (*alics! iipoii to undergo in 
actual service. 

“ In testing finished apparatus, it is iiianifeHtly imjiriiotii*iilile to 
subdivide the windings into more tlian a very liniiimi iitiniliftr of 
parts, ie., in case of the transformer, into more tliiiii gerieriilly 
four parts. When such a portion is sul»jt5<».t<?d to iliHriiptivi; test, ii 
break-down may evidently occur in a iiumlK^r <if ways, ir. he! wei*ii 
portions insulated only by air cliHianeeH; over it siirfnce of iiiiui* 
lating material, which may l>e marble on tiirminitl block, filfroiis 
material, or possibly the surface of oil in an oil-itiiiiiliited jiicre of 
apparatus. Furthermore, break-down may o(*cur llirfiiigli Hiilid 
material, which in some places will lai well vetiiihiieib wid in 
other places will not be wall ventilated. Honiclitrics, portions of 
this material which in the diBriiptive test riMreives fiill stnnm tmiy, 
when running in commereial servka, so located m prjiriinilly 
to receive a very much less strain. Simh a poiiii, for 
would be the neutral point of a three-phiimi stur^woiiml gcnitfuii^r. 
It is thus clear that if thf.i severity of a test (m it ifiiist iiftccMCirily 
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be) is determined by the strength of the insulation of the weakest 
spot of these various types and qualities of insulation, the other 
parts will receive an insuthcient test. It may occur that a portion 
of the insulation less likely to give trouble in subsequent service, 
will be this weakest portion, and will determine the whole test, 
leaving the condition of the other more vital portions of the 
insulation, insufficiently tested. 

In tests made by persons inexperienced in such matters, there 
is grave danger of injury to apparatus, which would not result 
when tests are properly made. Such difficulty may arise by the 
use of testing apparatus having too high an inductive factor or 
field reaction, so that current to the apparatus may either raise 
the voltage beyond the usual ratio, or so deform the e.rn.f. wave as 
to cause an excessive strain ; or by making tests when insulation 
is not in good condition ; or, in preliminary trials, in allowing tests 
to be on too long, though perhaps at a slightly lower voltage than 
the voltage of final test; or by improperly determining the 
temperature of the transformer ; or in a number of other ways, 
unnecessary to enumerate. Difficulty from this source is of by 
no means rare occurrence, and it is very difficult to avoid in large, 
high-tension apparatus.'' 

The Standardisation Committee of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers has drawn up the following recommendations 
for specifications relating to insulation tests : ^ — 

‘'Insulation. — The ohmic resistance of the insulation is of 
secondary importance only, as compared with the dielectric 
(disruptive) strength, or resistance to rupture by high voltage. 

"Since the ohmic resistance of the insulation can be very 
greatly increased by baking, but the dielectric strength is liable 
to be weakened thereby, it is preferable to specify a high 
dielectric strength rather than a high insulation resistance. 
The high-voltage test for dielectric strength should always be 
applied. 

" Insulation Resistance. — Insulation resistance tests should, 
if possible, be made at the pressure for which the apparatus is 
designed. 

^ Proc. Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., vol. xix., — Report of the Committee on 
Standardisation, p. 1084. 
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“ The insulation resistance of the complete a|>paratuH must he 
such that the rated voltage of the apparatuH will not Bond mine 
than x.uuo.ooo current, at the rated terminal 

voltage, through the insulation. Where the vahu^ foimil in tins 
way exceeds 1 megohm, 1 megohm is sunicient. 

‘‘Dielectric Strength.— The dielectric strength, or reHiHtance 
to rupture, should be deterniined hy a (tontinuetl applic^at ion of an 
alternating e.m.f. for one minute. The Bourec* td alternating e.iii.f, 
should be a transformer of such sixe that the charging C!urr«mt of 
the apparatus, as a condenser, does not exceed *Ii> per f'cnt, of t in* 
rated output of the transformer. 

“In alternating-current apparatus, the test should he madr* at 
the frequency for whicli the apparatus is designed. 

“The high-voltage tests should not be applital wlmn the iiiHulation 
is low, owing to dirt or moisture, and sliould he apjdifid ladore the 
machine is put into commercial service). 

“The high-potential test should ho madt* at tlm tmnperatun* 
assumed under normal operation. 

“ It should be pointed out that test at high voltages, to determine 
whether specifications are fulfilled, are aflmisHihle on new iiiiicliiiieH 
only. 

“ The test for dielectric strength should hit made with 
pletely assembled apparatus, and not with its individual purls, and 
the voltage should be applietl as follows:^ 

“ 1. Between electric circuits and Htirnniiidirig coiiilw'liiig 
material, and 

“ 2. Between adjacent electric circuits, wlinre siic.di exist, m in 
transformers. 

“ The tests should be made with a sine wave or, wfieri* 
this is not available, at a voltage giving the mmm sirikiiig 
distance between needle-points in air as a shic* wiivi* of tfic 
specified e.m.f., except where expressly Hpeaiiir!il fitliorwiso. 
As needles, new sewing-needles should he used. It is rectirii* 
mended to shunt the ajjparatus cluring I lie test by ii spiirk 
gap of needle-points set for a voltage exceesling the rcfjriirifit 
voltage by 10 per cent. 

“A table of approximate sparking distances in givisn iti 
end of this report. 
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The following voltages are recommended for apparatus, not 
including transmission lines or switchboards 


Hated Terminal Voltage. I 

Rated Output. 

Testing Voltage. 

Not exceeding 400 volts 

Under 10 kw. . 

1,000 volts. 

35 53 ... 

10 kw. and over 

1,500 „ 

400 and over, lout less than 800 volts 

Under 10 kw. 

1,5C0 „ 

400 „ 800 „ 

10 kw. and over 

2,000 „ 

800 „ „ 1,200 „ 

Any . 

3,500 „ 

1,200 „ ,, 2,500 „ 

Any . 

5,000 „ 

Double the 
normal rated 
voltage. 

2,500 „ „ 10,000 „ 

Any . 

10,000 „ „ 20,000 „ 

Any . 

10,000 volts 
above normal 
rated voltages. 

20,000 „ 

Any . 

50 per cent, 
above normal 
rated voltages. 


“ Except that transformers of 5000 volts or less, directly feeding 
consumption circuits, should be tested at 10,000 volts. 

Synchronous motor fields, and fields of converters started from 
the alternating current side, 5000 volts. Alternator field circuits 
should be tested under a break-down test voltage corresponding 
to the rated voltage of the exciter, and referred to an output 
equal to the output of the alternator, i,e, the exciter should be 
rated for this test, as having an output equal to that of the 
machine it excites. 

Condensers should be tested at twice their rated voltage, and at 
their rated frequency. 

'' The values in the table above, are effective values or square 
roots of mean square (R.M.S.), reduced to a sine wave of e.m.f. 

In testing insulation between different electric circuits, as 
between primary and secondary of transformers, the testing 
voltage must be chosen corresponding to the highwoltage circuit. 

In transformers of 20,000 volts upwards, it should be sufficient 
to test the transformer by operating it at 50 per cent, above its 
rated voltage ; if necessary, with sufficiently higher frequency to 
induce this voltage. 

The test of the insulation of a transformer, if no testing trans- 
former is available, may be made by connecting one terminal of 
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the high-voltage winding, to the core and low-voltag«^ winding, iinti 
then repeating the test with the other tonninal of tlio higli-Vfdiagi* 
winding so connected, 

“ High-voltage tests on transformers or other ap]>aratuH,Hli<niId ho 
based upon the voltages between the conduetorH the ninniil 
which they are connected. 

When machines or apparatus arc to ho operated in Herien, hi* m 
to employ the sum of their separate o.m.f/s, tlie voltagr? Hlimild he 
referred to this sum, except where the frames of the maf}iinf?.H iir« 
separately insulated both from ground and fnun each otJH!r. 

“ The insulation between machines, and heiwoen teach niaj’liiiio 
and ground, should be tested, the former rofcmrcd to ilm volingi? of 
one machine, and the latter to the total voltage of tlie series." 


Table XLV. — Spaukino Distances in Aik hetwkun nrroHKit Siiaiii* 
Needle-points, foe various KFFstmvE SiximmiuL Vta.rAori^* m 

INCHES AND IN CENTIMETRES.^ 


Kilovolts, Square Root of 
Mean Square. 


DlsUiici?. 


R.M.S. 

Inches. 

1 

vtm. 

6 

0*226 


*rB7 

10 

0*47 



15 

0'726 


1 -m 

20 

1*0 



25 

1*8 


:i';i 

30 

1*625 


4*1 

36 

2*0 


5*1 

40 

2*45 



45 

2 95 


T ’*» 

60 

3*55 



60 

4*65 



70 

5*85 


1411 

80 

7*1 



90 

8*35 


21-2 

100 

9-6 


24*4 

no 

10*75 


27*3 

120 

1 1 *85 


riei 

130 

12*95 



140 

13*95 


35 ’1 

150 

15*0 


3*1*1 


The recommendations of the Verhmd DeMtmhtr KkkMmhmker 
regarding the insulation of electrical machinarj, urn m - 

1 Issued by the American Inititiit© of Klcctriml 
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Insulation . — Measurements of the ohmic insulation resistance 
will not be prescribed. Tests of the disruptive strength shall be 
iciade at the factory, and in the case of large machines, again at the 
place of erection before putting the machine in service. Machines 
and transformers must be able to withstand for half-an-hour, the 
application of a voltage a specified amount in excess of their 
normal rated voltage. The magnitude of this testing voltage is 
specified in the following paragraph. The test is to be made on 
the machine when hot, and is only in exceptional cases to be re- 
peated on a later occasion, in order that the danger of subsequent 
•injury to the machine may be avoided. 

Machines and transformers up to 5000 volts, shall be tested with 
double their normal voltage. Machines and transformers for from 
5000 volts to 10,000 volts shall be tested with 5000 volts higher 
than their normal voltage. For machines for 10-,000 volts and 
more, the testing voltage shall be 50 per cent, in excess of their 
normal voltage. 

These testing voltages are to be applied across the insulation 
between windings and frame, and between electrically independent 
windings. When, in the latter case, the windings are for different 
voltages, the testing voltage is derived by the preceding clause 
from the winding of the highest voltage as a basis. 

When machines or transformers are connected in series, then,, 
in addition to the tests above prescribed, the connected system is 
to he tested against earth, with a testing voltage derived from 
that of the entire system as a basis. 

These regulations for the testing voltage apply only in cases 
where the tests are made with current of the same kind as is 
employed in the windings when in service. When a winding, 
which in service carries continuous current, is tested with 
alternating current, then the testing voltage shall be taken 
at 0*7 times the above prescribed value. Conversely, if an alter- 
nating-current winding is tested with continuous current, the 
testing voltage must be 1*4 times higher than that above 
prescribed. 

If, in service, a winding is conductively connected to the frame, 
this connection is to be removed for the insulation test. The 
testing voltage from such a winding to frame is to be derived from 
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the highest voltage which, in service, would exist between any 
point of this winding and the frame. 

Separately excited field windings shall l)0 tcBted with throe 
times the exciting voltage. 

The secondary windings of asynchronous motors are to ho tented 
with double the starting voltage, liotors with short-circuited 
windings need not be tested. 


Mr R. F. FcmhaUs Euf/f/estiam Testluff Fprcifirat him. 

In the first number (p. 4) of vol. i. of T radian and Trivmmmhn, 
Mr Parshall, in an article entitled “ StandardiHatioii Klectrical 
Apparatus,’^ described good practice in tlicj niatter of Hi«*cdfying 
insulation to be as follows 

Insulation. — The workmanship and meehaiiical handling of 
insulating material is such an important element in didermining 
the final result, that an exact Bpocification m to the kind of 
insulation or the thickness thereof may not ensure ccriiiiii 
results. 

‘‘In the case of the magnets for all clasHes of rniudiinery mi 
account of induction discharges to whieli fiehl magncitH may be 
subjected, it is usual to use a greater thicknesB f)f iiisniatiou ilian 
in the case of armatures. Up to f)00 volts it riiny he taken as 
standard practice to insulate both the field and ilie iirinaitiro of 
stationary motors, and of machines not Buhject to cxirii hard 
usage, for double the working voltage. 

“Tor street car motors and niaehineH sulijitct to like working 
conditions, it is usual to insulate the field aiMl armiAliire in 
withstand in the manufacturer’s works five times the working 
voltage. 

“In the case of extra high-voltage genarators, ie. from 3(1(10 
volts upwards, and transformers, the usual praeiJcal test m 
double the working voltage, or, at the works of tlia itmkeri, 
from three to five times, as may Vie 8ti|iulatcd. Tliii ifiiclciicw 
of the insulation on the magnet coils, usimlly varicB frcim in, 
to ^ in., according to the 8 i 2 ;e of the iimehiiie and viiltiJig© for 
excitation. 

“ In armatures, an approximate rub ia that the irisiiliitiori for a 
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500-Volt armature be approximately *05 in. in thickness, increasing 
approximately as the square root of voltage. 


500-volt armatures 

•05 insulation. 

1,000 „ „ . . . 

•071 „ 

2,000 „ „ . . . 

•1 

4,000 „ . 

■142 „ 

10,000 . 

•225 „ 


“ The value of insulating should be determined from the punctur- 
ing voltage, and not from the insulation resistance. Insulation 
tests should be made with the machines clean and dry, with a sine 
E.M.F. curve, and at the normal working temperature. The dura- 
tion of tests should be defined, and, in the ordinary case, should not 
exceed five seconds, since insulation subject to extra high pressure, 
deteriorates with the length of time it is subjected to such 
pressure. 

“ In the case of transformers, the thickness of insulation stipulated 
above, will ordinarily be found to be satisfactory, and the method 
of tests will apply. The voltage for the test, should have reference 
to the primary or maximum potential between the high-pressure 
coil and the core of the transformer.” 

Mr F. H. Thomas' Suggestions for Testing Specijications, 

No complete recommendations are here made for specifications 
for testing apparatus for dielectric strength, but a few suggestions 
will be offered on topics in which there is probably a considerable 
diversity of opinion. 

‘‘(a) In high-tension apparatus, e.g. 20,000 volts and above, only 
moderate short time over voltage tests should be specified in 
contracts. 

“ (b) Such tests should be made once for all when the apparatus is 
known to be in a good condition, preferably at the factory, by 
experts, to give assurance that the specification has been met. 
Such tests should not be made a second time. 

“ (c) After installation, a considerably lesser test should be made 
upon the apparatus, which will detect any serious injury in trans- 
portation and installation. Any moderate deterioration, due to 
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absorption of iiioistiire, etc., will right itself with Htirvic.!;, previilinl 
no abnormal deterioration has ocourreaL 

‘'(i) It is preferable to make high-potential totstB by incrimHiiig 
the voltage upon the apparatus m it is dcHigned to ciiiuraf c, oik! 
terminal at a time remaining giNjundecl, rather than making a liigli 
break-down test hy voltage from an <nxl.(5rnal sdurm*. 

''(e) On tests of very high-tension ap])aratii8, sneh as gcmerafnrH 
and transformers,'^ 710 //n,/> shattU hr, hi ntfuttrf.iuti 

loitlh the determination of Vidtage, Any error in the VfdliigCHjf tent, 
provided precaiitioiiB as to the proper tosting a|>pfiraf ns an* 

used, will be comparatively unimjH>rtant. In sonii.* eiiHes the volt* 
age of the testing device may be (letermined hy iiieaim of a npark 
gap before the apparatus to bo tesUsl is connocdcil to the einmit. 

It must 1)6 borne in mind that in the above iliscniHHiun tho 
objections to over-potential tcBts and the dangers to a|i[ijinittm 
involved only have been eonBider(!(l,und limt it is ni*! rf‘f(miijienfied 
that disruptive tests l>o abolisln^d. Such toHlH may he, and 
regularly are, made sueceHBfully, and am vmy deKiraldn to ensure 
good insulation in electrical apparatiis, and b> chdoriniiir! the fnlfih 
ment of specifications. The paint it is doHired to eniphnsisi* in, 
that great care shoiih I 1)0 taken to avoid injury to iippmniliiH, and 
that excessively severe tests, cBpecially long time* tesls i.it liiglr^ 
potential, should be avoided.” 

Mr Thomas also sets forth the folhmdiig to !m 

observed in testing apparatus 

‘‘The most important precautioim to he ohHervc*f| in inakiug dis- 
ruptive tests are her© suminarised : 

"(a) Insulation of all apjmratuH to \m t4'?.Hted slmuhl hi* didiiiitidj 
known to be thoroughly dry. 

"(i) All insulation surfaccHand the ujipmratUM in gcinniil ^lioiihi 
be clean, and free from all kimls of fomign imitt«r. 

“ (c) The measurement of iho iimuktion rewstiiiif*p will 
give an idea of the fitnesB of the iiimilat ioii for fr»t. Thk 
dition will usimlly be doterniiried, not hy thi! almfilutu vnliiii wf 
the insulation resistance, bub by u curve of ihi» viiriiildoii «if in*, 
sulation resistance as the apparatUH in hidiig ilrmi mtk Wliftii it 

has been increasing for a period, anti finally bi.*roiiim willi 

^ Tliin in 
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steady temperature, the drying operation is probably fairly com” 
plete. However, where air or oil spaces are included in the bulk 
of the insulating parts, these spaces may determine the insulation 
resistance, so that no indication is given of the condition of the 
actual solid material. 

“ (cl) Before applying disruptive test, it should be definitely 
determined that the temperature of no part of the apparatus to 
be tested is above that at which the test is to be made, remember- 
ing that tests of apparatus when hot, especially when very hot, 
are extremely severe. 

“(e) Electrical apparatus of large capacity, which necessarily 
contains considerable masses of iron and copper, lags behind the 
atmosphere in temperature changes ; consequently, when the 
atmosphere is damp and warmer than the apparatus, there is a 
tendency for the latter to ‘ sweat,’ or condense moisture upon its 
surface. This moisture will at least partially be absorbed by 
the insulation material, and render the apparatus unfit for test ; 
consequently it is important in unpacking to open the packing- 
case only when the air is cooler than the apparatus. In the case 
of oil-insulated apparatus, the insulation should be protected from 
moisture when once dried out, until immersed, ready for service. 

‘'(/■) The determination of the high-tension voltage actually 
reached during the test is sometimes a difficult matter. The 
things to be avoided chiefly are the distortion of wave form, or 
the change in ratio of transforming apparatus, or excessive drop 
due to the use of apparatus for applying the testing voltage, 
which is of insufficient size to supply the charging energy required 
by the apparatus to be tested. This subject deserves a full con- 
sideration, but has been so fully discussed elsewhere that further 
space will not be given here. 

“ (y) In applying the potential of test to apparatus, the voltage 
should not be raised in the testing set to full value and then 
applied to the apparatus, but, after connection, should be increased 
rapidly by small steps, or continuously from a voltage nor over 
one-half the final. Also the voltage should be raised so quickly 
that the time during which the last 10 per cent, or 20 per cent, 
of the voltage is being applied will be short, as compared with the 
duration of the full potential test. 
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Qi) To prevent local concentration of potmtial which results from 
any spark or break-down occurring near the apparatus to be tested 
when the latter contains coils ; choke coils, static internipters, or 
resistance in series with the terminal of the apparatus to be tested 
may be used. The result essential to the avoidance of this local 
strain is the prevention of the strain caused by the above- 
mentioned break-down from being transmitted without being 
smoothed out to the windings under test. 

“ Evidently, a choke coil in the lead of the apparatus will allow 
a change of potential to pass through it only slowly ; and if this coil 
be made to have several times the choking effect of the smallest 
portion of the winding to be protected (next the terminal), which 
is considered to be able to stand the voltage of the test momentarily, 
the necessary protection will be obtained. It would seem that a 
resistance in the place of the choke coil would serve the same 
purpose, and, in a measure, undoubtedly will. However, since 
the resistance does not absorb voltage until after a considerable 
current strength has been attained, it is not as well adapted to 
protect from sudden changes of potential as the choke coil. The 
static interrupter being merely a choke coil whose power is 
increased by the use of the condenser, will act in the same 
manner as the choke coil described above. Usually, however, 
except where static interrupters are provided for other purposes, 
the choke coil will be found more convenient.'" 
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APPENDIX 

SoMK valuaWe iiiveBtigatioiiH on Uiatoriali^ liavi* r«**'f*iilly 

■earned out "by Dr Glazol)r<x>k at thft National Phy-’^^ii’a! I*nhf»riiforv. TIo* 
report has so recently appeared that it Imn heett inijio?4dl»le tu llo* 

results in the body of thin treatine. Thrnugh iha eMarl **Hv «*f I hr* 
irig Standards CominiUee,, the authoTB are 5ihli‘ to proHont llio in 

this Appendix. 

The investigation was earrie.d nut )»y I >i‘ Glaze brook at fh** rr»r|i|f*f4, of 
the Electrical Plant Cornmittoe of the Ivngi nearing StundardH C 
and the experiraentH were superinh'.nde.d hy a of that 

body, with a view to nnHint in deteriiiiiiing the Mufipi*rittiiri* IiiaiiH mu 
sistent with safe working of inotorH, rlynunioB #*!:f*rtri«'al iiiarliiiirri 
The inv(3stigation will be best uiid<*r.strKwi by #|ur»tiiig frnrii the 

‘‘The safe temperature will (dearly *ai ilie Jifid 

mechanical properties of the materials, lie* iiiMtiliiiofi 

in constructing the coils. Aerordingly, n Inrye nf iirrali-iliiii: 

materials were o])tained and heated for mmu* threi* 
tures of from 75" 0, to lOD® 0., 10D“ il D) \2T$" C’., imd pifp i\ u 
150" C. in electn(3 imnm, The«e %v(*re t*’^ted D»r 
strength as measured liy the vnlt« re(|iiiri*d U* |»i»*reo tm>rlmumil 

strength as measured hy roHistaiiee tn .dimir- ■ t#n«liire4 l*y a 
made punch— and capacity to resist lauidirig. TIum 1'*aI tri^ird tiy 
hending the specimen round a Heries of uf .i^r.iduiilly 

diameters, and noting the diameter of th«-M*yli!id**r ul whu-h 
broke. 

“Table XLVI. sliows Home of the roKultH. 

“ In the Tabli^— 

a indicates that this Hpoainii'n hud not. 

n f, ,, le*on HP I" 

^ n M „ piip i:, 

^ »» n 121' i: 

“Speaking geriemlly, ili© propertion tniproVM hy lieiitinn t-*i 7fi\ do 
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not seriously deteriorate by further he^iting to 100 —in boihc* amm^ tjiey 
actually improve — but showed a rnarked falling oil on heating h* !-•> , 

‘‘The smallest cylinder used had a diameter of 1*G nini., and an entry 
like 1-6 mni., 10 in the last two columtiH indicatoH that the* 
was bent ten times without breaking ronnil this cyliiiden 

“But in the endeavour to apply thene re.sultH, another difilmdty 
occurred. The temperature of the coils us(*(l to he taken h} means 
of a thermometer placed against them. Thin inethod is evtm iiowaclajH 
often employed. The more modern practice is, however, to det«^^nlille it 
from the resistance of the copper. But this gives the nveragt^ 
ture of the coil, and the breaking down is probably deterniim**! hy tlie 
maximum temperature. Very little was known about the dsHtribiiiinn 
of temperature in the coil beyond that contained in a valuahlc paper liy 
Mr Brown. ^ 

“ Some eight or ten makers gave their help, and wound a mnuher nf 
field-coils of their ordinary pattern, but containing thrrino«juiietioni uf 
iron-enreka wire standardised at the Laljorahiry. 1 he <li«trihiitiou cif 
temperature in these coils was tested in tlici first place, at the lahurutory 
by running the proper current throngli the eoils and olmerving the 
temperatures as given hy the twelve or fifteen thermo-jiiiirtioiiH, Tin* 
resistance of the coil was also measured, and thus data were iditiiiitcd far 
finding the mean temperature and thci dintriliution of tf*tit|a*riittire, 

“ When this was done the coil was rctunicil to the iiiiikirV work^, 
and the same observations made there during ii test run of tlio luitchiiie. 

“The experiments arc still in progress, hut figs. 14S, MS a, I4Sii givo 
the result for one coil. 

“ The diagram explains itself. 'fhuH, w^hf*» the ttcdl wi« at ihi* 
Laboratory carrying a current of 8i amperes, tlie meiui tempura til re wiiji 
113“ C. and the maximum 136“ C., a diffmmcfi c^f 2»T C., whil# wlinii 
used on a 500 K.W. machine, and carrying the imma cnimuil, Ihe 
temperature was 82" C. and the maxiratim alxnit 103'* CJ. 

“ The difference in these figures is due tcj the fiiiiuiug ftctioti nf 
armature. 

“ I think the value of a series of ex|W5rirnenls of thin kind on oiglil nr 
ten different types of machine, will be obvious hi niiyoiie iiiterriiled in 
electric machinery, while cordial thanks are due t-o tliciie trtaiiiifiictiir«r» 
who have helped in the investigation. Theae litve lietfi 

carried out by Mr Eayner.” 

1 “The Eiae of Temperature in the Field Coili of Dytmmm*' Jmtr. /rijl. Mim., 
Engrs.y vol. xxx. p. 1159, 
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figures throughout refer solely to the pages of the book, not to the 
numbers assigned the different illustrations or tables. 


^nd Discharge Pheno- 
eflects of, on Insulating 
il, 65 

as to Insulating sub- 
; 133 noteB, 146 ^Sc note 
ition and uses of, ad van- 
aimed for, 114 
results of tests of, 118 
Sti'ength of, (Ayrton), 6 
mr’s test results, tables ^ 
Steinmetz’s tests of, and 
r things, tahle^ 82, his 
.soai of that of Air with 
Oil, 151, Walter’s own, 
ipa-rative, tests of, tables^ 
ir testa, 38 

iisiilating Materials, ir- 
tiescausedby, (Symons), 

ncesin . . . (Am. Inst. 
Ingrs. ), table, 2(56 
letive capacity of, 
experiment on, 24”5 
V'a.lter’s tests of Mica, 

nifc in Tests of Dis- 
Strength of Insulating 
8, 6-7 rwtc 

jcl for special care in 
ig-, 198 

iiig material for Bush- 
105 

iriied for, 106 
«ts of, 107 

ndl Applications of, 
10-11 

(achining, 110 
, 106 
• of, 106 
of, 

109, 111 
8 

111 


American Institute of Electrical Engin- 
eers’ Standardisation Committee, 
recommendations of, as to In- 
sulation Tests, 263-6 

Andrews’ Apparatus for Testing Dis- 
ruptive Strength of Insulating 
Materials immemed in Oil, fig., 
96, results, 97, table (mica), 
101 

Tests of the effect of Oil ou Mica, 98, 
100-2, table, 101 

Aimialac Putty, as a lieat-dissipator, 
150 

Varnish, 134, composition of, and 
advantages claimed for, 185, 
methods of applying, 186-7, 
some drawbacks of, 138, used 
to coat Armature core -plates, 
233 

Armature Coils : 

Dipping Tanks for, 258, figs., 253, 
254 

Cores ; 

Insulation of, 

“ Armalac ” for coating, 238 
thickness of, in relation to Tem- 
perature tests, 9 
varnishing of, fig. , 251 

Punchings, Insulating, 280 seq. 

Slots, {see also Slots), The Insulating 
in, of Groups of Conductors, 192 
et seg. 

Insulation Specification for 600- Volt 
Tramway Motor do., 196-7 

Parshall’s rule for thickness of In- 
sulation of, 11 <5 table 

Space Factor in, 201, tables, 202, 
203 

Windings, various arrangements of 
equivalent, , 201, 204, 206, 
tables, 202, 208 

Armatures, Electrolytic action in new, 
4-6 note 
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Asbestos and cotton for covering wires, 
218 

and silicate of Soda for insulating an 
Armature conductor, (Fessen- 
den), 199 

Asbestos Paper, and all other forms of 
Paper, see Paper 

Asphalt, as a base for Core Plate Yarnish, 
231 

for insulating Cable conduits, 119 

Asphalt and Coal Tar base compounds, 
water-repellent character of, 
226 

Averages, to be given as results of Tests, 
13 

Ayrton, Prof., on comparative Dielectric 
Strength, 5-6 note 


Batiste, and all other forms of Cloth 
and similar fabrics, see Cloth ^ 
Baur’s analysis of Gray’s tests on Dis- 
ruptive Strength of Mica, tahk^ 

63 ; do, of Weicker’s tests on 
the same, of Paraffin, 63, fig., 

64 

comparison of results for Hard Porce- 
lain, etc., tabUSf 64-6 
Law for “electrical breaking strength,” 
41, 49-61, tables, 50, 61 
Benzol as a solvent for impregnating 
materials, 142 

“ Berrite,” an impregnating gum, proper- 
ties of, 141, Disruptive Strength 
oi,fig., 184 
Bibliography : 

Losses in Dielectrics, 277-9 
Practical Commercial Application of 
Insulating materials, 270-7 
Binding materials for Conductors in 
Groups, and other purposes, list 
of suitable, 195, how imod, 
196-8, with figs. 

Bitumen, Disruptive Strength o , 118 
Borate of Manganese as a Drier, 145 
Berated Oil, 3 note, 146 
British Westinghouso Works, Micaniti! 
Tools and Accessories at, 262-3, 
{see Plates) 

Vacuum Drying Oven at, 246, fig., 
244 



Brush discharge and Surface Leakage, 
influence of, on Insulating 
materials, 64 

Bubbles in Insulating materials, ofhict 
of, (O’Gorman), 26-7, (Walti?r), 
91-2 


Bushings, etc. , Insulating materials for, 
104 et seq. 


Cable conduits, Asphalt as an Insulating 
material for, 119 

Carbon bisulphide as a solvent for im- 
pregnating materials, 142 


Celluloid, Insulating Properties of, IS8 
et seq. 

Clear, tests of, table, 189 
Coloured, tests of, table, 190 
Cost of, in r»f viiryiiig tliiek- 

nesH, 191 

Disruptive Htrongth <»f, 188, IBII 
Ignition of, when partly 
offect of, 191 
SjK’cific gravity of, 191 
Coinp<»sitic»nH, foreonfiijg WireM, 142 
Lae.quer, for coating Linni nut ions, 212 
Ollulo.se as an Iimulatiir, ln*w 

by temperature, (Tljorniwitt,}. 
36 ‘8 

Charge and Discharge sf * 

Abrupt iio. 

Chimney tyjs» of Drying Mfe Ofmtn 

Chlorine, deft'cte niiiHi’id by |*reii*«f}re of, 
in Insulating CIoUis, tr«t Ibr, 

175DMf| 

Cloths ami Kahries, Inipregfiate*!, 170 
et neq. 

Chlorine in, defeets by, te»l 

for, 179-80 

Disruptive Btreiiglh of, etteei on, pI 
Teni|M«ratori% are figs, 

ami tuMen, H seq, 

KsHCuitialH to be mmgbl iiu liH note, 

179 

How treated with Var» 

lUMliei, 180-2 

Himmihmm of siirfaei*, im|tfirlarie*i of, 


n, 178-9 

VariotieH »»f, thelrni, r'liwtierated, 

with their Hlrengtli, 

and InwjktiiUt 
Batiste, 178 

Berrite Fabrie, 187 

Bbmehed (lotbui C*bitii, imbk, |87 
Bright Yellow Dilwi Cloth, |i7 «f“ 

Caheo impregnaterl witli India 
riibte’f, (Batir), Mk, IS 

Cainbrie, 178 

Variii4nid, 181 # /%., iakif. 


mb 

Canvas. 

8, 182 

Oittoii lint!, iabk, 180 
Bleaehwl ik , , ib. ik 
Cotton Diick, fmMe, I if# 

Ohttiie Insiilftii«it >4, 

by Moisture utid Teiiipra|.tir»% 
M, 311 

Eiti|iirf% ttfiliire of, HI note, pn, Dl 
naif, |li»rii|tf.ire itfrngfli i*|, 
yfy,, 8, ih, ifi rebiiif»ri to tlirh 
imss, 10 # tmie^ ID Jifid III 
other reklioiw, , 149, 

179- M, Clkiirh fakir, bb 

Linen, 

Oibd, 8, m, im 

I#onirkk, 178 
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Cloths and Fabrics, Varieties of, [con- 
tinued ) — 

Micanite, table ^ 86 
Muslin, 178 

Oiled, [see Canvas and Linen), 
Temperature tests of, (Glaze- 
brook’s), table, 284 
Sailcloth, table, 185 

Coal Tar Pitch, [see Asphalt and Coal 

^ Tar), Disruptive Strength of, 118 
Coils, see Armature Coils 
Collodion Varnishes, 142, 232 
Commutator Insulation, 124 et seq., 
effects of Oil on, 126, 165 

Segment Insulation, Mica for, 124, 126 
Micanite blanks for, 253 
Compagnie ^ de ITndustrie ^lectriqne et 
Mecanique, investigations of, on 
the Disruptive Strength of Air 
on Insulating Materials, with 
differently - shaped Electrodes, 
3S,figs., tables 

Tests by, on Disruptive Voltages, 
(Steen), 6-7 notes 

Conductors, arrangement of, in relation 
to the Space factor, 206 

Insulating of Groups of, in Armature 
Slots, 192 et seq. 

of Rectangular cross-section, gain in 
Space factor by using, 20S,Jigs., 
204, 205, 206, difficulties con- 
nected with, 203-5 

Connections for Insulation Testing Set, 
diagram of, 17 

Cooling of Transformers, 223 
Copper and its Oxides in relation to Insu- 
lating Varnishes, Cotton and 
other coveiings, 134, see also 
133 a7id 146 note 

Space occupied by, in total Slot area, 
208-9, Jig., 208 

Wires, [see also Magnet Wires), Col- 
lodion, etc., for insulating, 142, 
232 

Cords as substitutes for Tapes in Field 
Spool coverings, 218-9 
Core, see Armature, Field Spool, and 
Transformer Core 
Core loss in Transformers, 227 
Core Plate Varnishes, etc., 231-3, tests 
of, 232, 231 

Cotton, as an Insulator, effect on, of 
Temperature, 37, how combated, 
38 

and Asbestos, see Asbestos 
Cotton Spun Yarn as Insulating material, 
69, 70, defects of, 71-3, weight 
added to wire by, 73, tables, ib.. 
Jig., 72, cost of wires covered 
with, 75, Jigs., 74, 75, tables, 
76, 77 

Creasing in Insulating paper and fabric, 
how to avoid drawbacks of, 194, 
194-5 notes 


Crude Lubricating and all other Oils, see 
Oil 

Current, see Alternating and Dir^t ; 
see also references in Tests 


Defective Insulation and its conse- 
quences, 1 & notes, 1-3 
Dielectric Hysteresis, scanty knowledge 
concerning, 260 d: note 
of “Lava,” 122 

Loss, variation in, in tests of varying 
frequency, (Skinner), 9 note 

Strains, Temperature rise under, 
(Skinner), 60 

Strength, [see also Disruptive 
Strength), what it is, 5 'note 
Comparative, Ayrton on, 5-6 note 
Mon-homogeneity of, influence of, 
O’Gorman on, 25-7 
Test for, recommended by the 
American Institute of Engi- 
neers, 264, table, 265 
Dielectric Manufacturing Co., Tests of, 
on the influence of Time dura- 
tion in Tests of Insulating 
material, 40, and on “ageing,” 
41 

Tests of the Disruptive Strength of 
Mica, Jigs. , 99, 100 
of water percentages in Oil, Jigs. , 154, 
156 

Dielectric Varnish, components of, and 
uses, 139 

Dielectrics, effects on, of Potential 
Strains, (Thomas), 261-3 

Losses in, Bibliography of, 277-9 
Dielectrol, a Paraffin Varnish, 139 
Dipping Tanks for Armature Coils, 258, 
Jigs., 253, 254, advantages of, 
246 

Direct Current, [see also Alternating c?o., 
and Tests), Disruptive action 
of, 6-7 note 

Disruptive Strength, {see under each 
material, see also Dielectric 
Strength), definition of, pro- 
posed by Walter, 45 
Thickness in relation to, 17, 18 d* 
note, 45 

True measure of the usefulness of 
Insulating materials, (Holit- 
scher), 6 note 

Usually meant by the term “ Insula- 
tion,” 5 

of Various Insulating Materials, 
Steinmetz’s investigations into, 
78 et seq., with Jigs, and 
tables 

of the same impregnated with various 
Varnishes, table, 143 
Tests of, Steen on, 6-7 notes 
Dismptive Voltage, see Disruptive 
Strength 
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Drying Insulations, {see also Ovens), 
14, 241 et seq., temperature in 
relation to, 244 et seg. 
of Materials before Testing, importance 
of, 14 


Ebonite, Disruptive Strength of, 118 
Sulphur in, 107 
Tensile strength of, 109 
Edge-winding, for Field Spools, 219 
Electric Generators^ cited on a metliod 
of Testing Insulating materials, 
15, talle^ figs, facing 16 
Electric Machinery and Apparatus, 
Practical Commercial Applica- 
tion to, of Insulating materials. 
Bibliography of, 273-7 
Defects in, (Farrington), 2-3 note 
“Electrical breaking strength,” Baur’s 
law for, 41, 49-51, tables, 49-61 
Electrical Engineer, The, Tests suggested 
by, for Insulating Paints and 
Varnishes, 147, and passim 
Electrical Testing, see Testing 
Electrodes, influence of Shape and 
Size of, on Test results of 
Insulating materials, 13, note 
12-13, (Skinner), 31, (Steinmotz) 
<fc note 31-2, (O’Gorman) 
Electro-enamel (Varnish), properties 
claimed for, as heat-dissipating 
material, 148-9, directions for 
use, 150, Disruptive Strength of 
materials treated with, fig., 149 
Electrolytic action in new Annatures, 4, 

5 note 

Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, cited, 
passim 

Enamel as an Insulator, 219 
Energy Losses in Insulating materials, 
Skinner on, 57 seq.,figs,, 62, 
64 

Engineering Standards Committee, Tem- 
perature Tests by, of Insulating 
materials, 280 seq. 

English and European Tests for Trans- 
former Insulation, lowness of, 
229 

Equivalent windings, see Armature 
windings 

Erratic action of Insulating materials 
under Tests, (Skinner, and 
O’Gorman), 13 notes 

Evaporation Test for Insulating Oils, 
(Skinner), 165 


Faeeington, C. E., on the alleged bad 
eflfect of Oil on Mica, 94-7 
on Constancy as the main function of 
Insulating Varnish, 127 note 
on the Defects in Cotton spun yarn 
insulation, 71-3 


Farrington, 0. E. ^ 

on the same in Electric mimhirnTy arid 
Insulation, 2“3 note 
on the importance of Ternperaiure n*' 
siatance in InHulatinginiiterialM, 
38-9 

on Linseed in VarnisheH, rdyectbui'H 
urged against, 131 4 nate 

Felton and Guilhmunn^ metiicrfi of, for 
T(?8t« of Liquid and VincoiiH In- 
sulating matcriiils, 15S 

Fessenden, Dr R. A., «lcfiiiition by, of 
Insulating Power, 5 mif. 
Experiment by, on Insulation, 24 5, 

on Defeetts in Insulating MateniiiH, 
2-3 Hole 

on Impregnating VaniLin'H, 142 41 
on a nujthod of Inmilating ArmaUir** 
ComluctorH, 1 99 “20u 
on Oil-insnlatcd Transfoniicrs, 22S 
on ThickncHH in rflatifjn b* InHulafion, 

1 0 notr 

Fibre, hcc Vulcanised Filire 

Fibrous Insulating Mab*rials, 

Wofsl), eifect c»n, of auitiiiurd 
Heating, 167 

Bheld, M. B., on Hbitic Htraitw in Ifigli 
Tension circuitH, /f. , 

67 

Field Spools, Insulation 21b r/ se*/. 
Cores, insulation of, 218 (tf atibi, 
cap. xvi,) 

Mummifled, 215, /f/., 216 
Skeletoniw’d, 218 

»Spms» faebirs of, 214 asi«l 

plate fming 

Ventilatid, 216,/^., 217 
Winding of, 

Compound, 219 
FMgft, 219 
Shunt, 217 -8 

Flanges, etc., Iiwuktiiig rnatertmlii fort 
104 rt mp 

Flash and Fire teste on Insulating C>ll», 
(IBkinner), 163-6 

Fleming, Prof. , on thin Oils in |»n»|tiirlng 
Insulating mat#?riak for iiii« 
meraion in thicker, 153 

Frame for holding Barriplcs in Tf^site for 
Disniptive Btrength, LI, fia., 
14 

Franklin, W. B., definition by, of Iiwisbi' 
tion, 5 mtr 


GKKKEAn Klmstrk Co., n.ii.A*, Twtlng 
Transformer mmh Iw, If, 
figs,, 18-^21 

Germany, Electrical Taiss 
in, 237 

Gilgonite or Uiritaite, i^scolkr protwfly 
* of, 144, tiii of, m (hm 

Varniih, 2S1 
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CrlasSj A^nnealed, superior as insulator to 
unaunealed, 119 note 
Disruptive strength of, with direct 
current,. 7, "Walter’s experi- 
ments on, and on Hard Rubber, 
44 

Insulating qualities of, 119 
Glazebrook, DrE. T., investigations by, 
of Insulating materials under 
special Temperatures, 280-2, 
ia&Zcs, 283, ^^5., 281 

Grain in Paper and Cloth, liow utilised 
in Slot-lining, 194 

Graphite for coating Core Plates, 233 
Gutta-percha, effect on, of various Oils, 
152 


Hall, H. C., on the large Temperature 
Coelficient of Oils, specially 
Resin, 153-4 

Harden, J., on the effect of Oil on Mica, 
98-9 

Heat, effect of, on Insulating materials, 
57, on Pihrous rfo., 167, aiid see 
figs'., ^ 168, 169, 176 

Heat-dissipating in Field Spools, 
methods employed, 218 

Impregnating Materials, 

Axmalac Putty, 150 
Electro- enamel, 148 

High-Toltage Machines, Space Factors 
in the Armature Slots of, 212, 
Kando’s fig., and toJble, 213 
Slot-linings suitable for, 195 

Holitsclier, Herr P., on the best method 
of Testing Insulating Tarnishes, 
146 

on Creasing, and its drawbacks, 194, 
194-5 rtoies 

on Disruptive Strength of Para Rubber 
Tape, 240, jig., 239 

on Disruptive Strength, as the true 
measure of usefulness of Insulat- 
ing materials, 6 note 

on Ebhler’s Thermostat for testing 
Samples at various Tempera- 
tures, 23-4, fig . , 24 

on Tests of Insulating materials, 
essentials in, 12 note 

Tests made by, 

for Disruptive Strength of Presspahn, 
174, table, 173 

on the Hygroscopic properties of 
Insulating materials, 28 note 
on Micanite, 103 cfc table 

on Tutes of, and their Heating, 
jg., 98 

Horn Fibre, advantages and uses of, 167, 
192, 193, 198 

Disruptive Strength of, , untreated, 
168, 171, treated, 169, both, 
(combined, diag."), 176, table, 
172 


Hughes, Prof. , investigations of, on Oils 
as Insulators and on relative 
Spark lengths in Air and Oils, 
152 

Humaun, HerrP., method and Apparatus 
of, for determining Insulatioii 
resistances of Liquid and Viscous 
materials, 188-9, figs., 159, 
160 

Hysteresis, Magnetic and Dielectric, 
scauty knowledge as to the 
latter, 260 <6 note 


Ignitio:n, effect of, on partly compressed 
Celluloid, 191 

Impregnated Cloths and Fabrics, 178 
ct seq., for subheads sec icMer 
Cloths 

Impregnating materials, {see also Insulat- 
ing Tarnishes, Paints, etc.),, 
141, 142 

H eat- dissipating, 

Armalac Putty, 150 
Electro-enamel, 148 

Impregnating Tarnishes, Pessenden on, 
142-6 

India-rabber, {see also Gfutta-Percha, 
Hard Rubber, Park Rubber, 
and Rubber), effect of oil on, 
152 

Insulated Cable, Disruptive Strength 
of, (Baur), table, 56 

Insulating Armature Punchings and 
Laminations in G-eneral, 230 
et seg. 

Compound, h characteristics of a true, 
6 note, T28-9 note 

of Grioups of Conductors in Armature 
Slots, 192 et seq. 

Materials, 

for Pushings, etc., 104 seq. 

Disruptive Strength of, see that head- 
mg 

Immemed in Oil, Andrews’ ap- 
paratus for testing, fig., 36, 
results, fig., 37, table, 101 

Liquid and "Viscous, The i?esting of, 
158 et seq. 

Pi^actical Commercial application of, 
Bibliography of, 273-7 

Some Properties of, 28 et seq. 

Testing, Influence of the Method of, 
34 

Tests of, {see Disruptive Strength, 
and Glazebrook), Holitschexon 
essentials in, 12 note] erratic 
results of tests, 13 note 

for Transformers, essentials in, 
224 

Paints and Tarnishes, see Paints, and 
Tarnishes 

Power, definition of, (Fessenden), 5 
note 
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Mica {continued ) — 

Dr Walter’s investigations on, 90-4, 
table, 91 

Effects on, of Oil, 93 et seq., 155 
ill tlie Insulation of Commutators, 
124-6 

Moulded, manufacture of, 254 et seq. 
Some Defects in, 92, 93 et seq. 

When suited for Slot-lining, 195 
Mica Insulator Co.’s Works, Micanite 
Tools and accessories at, 252-3, 
see Plates, and Jigs, in text 
Mica Paper, as Binding material, 195 
backed with Japanese do., uses of, 
167 

Mica-Splitting Tools and accessories, 
249-50, see fig. 122 on Plate 3 
facing 250 

Micanite Building, 84, 85, 251 et seq.. 
Tools, etc., 250-3, see Plates, 
and figs, in text 

for Commutator Segment Insulation, 
253-4 

Disruptive Strength of, 85 table, tests 
of, (Holitscher’s), 103 <j& table 
in Transformer Insulation, 220 
Tubing, difficulties with, 199 
tests on the Heating of, (Holitscher), 
fig., 98 

unsuitability of, for Slot-lining, 198 
Varieties of, 

Cloth and Paper, 86 tSs table 
Plates or Sheets, 84-5 
Walter’s observations on, 91-3 
When suitable for Slot-linings, 195 
Mill, for grinding Micanite Commutator 
sections, 252, see Plate 6 
Mineralite, for insulating Bushings, etc., 
118 

Moisture, {sec also Drying, and Ovens), 
Influence of, on Wood, Paper, etc., 28 
Need for protecting Insulating Paper 
from, 167 

in Oils, bad effects of, lf>h,Jig., 154 
easy test for, (Skinner), 166 
Moody, W. S., on the Insulations of 
main high-pressure terminals 
and loads, 119-21 
Motors, see Tramway do. 

Moulded Mica, sec Mica 


Naphtha as a solvent for impregnating 
materials, 142 


O’Gohman, M., curves obtained by, in 
Tests of Empire Cloth, /pr., 180 
on Erratic action of Insulating 
materials under tests, 13 notes 
on the Influence of the Shape of 
Electrodes and Samples on 
results of tests of Insulating 
materials, 31-2 notes 


O’Gorman, M. {continued ) — 
on Non>liomogeneity in the Dielectric, 
25-7 

on Thickness in relation to Insulation 
tests, 9-10 note, and to Dis- 
ruptive Strength, 56 
Ohmic Insulation Resistance, of Liquid 
and Viscous Insulating Ma- 
terials, Humann's tests, 158-9, 
fig., 159 ; what it is, 5 note 
Oil(s), Insulating, 151 et seq. 

Absence of risk in using, 165, 
226 

Disruptive Strength of, Skinner’s 
Electric tests for, 159 et seq., 
Steinmetz’s tests of, table, 
151 

Disruptive Strength of Insulating 
Materials immersed in, Andrews’ 
Tests, Apparatus, and result, 
fig^., 96, 97 

Effects of, on Commutator Insulation, 
126, 155 

on Mica,’ 93 et seq., 102, 155, figs., 
97, table, 101 

on Varnish on Insulating Materials, 
Parrington on, 95-7, Harden 
on, 98-9, Andrews’ tests, 100-2, 
table, 101, figs., 102 
Effect on, of Moisture, 154, 

155, easy test for, 166 
Electric Test for (Hughes), 152 
Evaporation test for, (Skinner), 165 
Flash and fire tests for, (Skinner), 
163-6 
Linseed, 

Boiled, Disruptive Strength of, table, 
151 

for Impregnating purposes, 141, 
method of utilising, 142, do., 
for treating Wood and Fibrous 
materials, 157 
Properties of. 

Expansion on drying, 141, 144 
Oxidation of, rapid, 132, 141 
Waterproofness of, 226 
in Varnish, see Dielectric Varnish, 
and Varnishes 

Mineral, and see Paraffin infra 
High Flash test requisite for, 166 
Transformer, 

Absence of risk from, 226 
Action of, on Waterproof Com- 

J >ounds, 226 

vantages of, 221, Peck, and 
Skinner on, 223-7 
Colour of, 225 

Cmde Lubricating, Disruptive 
Strength of, (Steinmetz), table, 
161 

Deposit in, 226 
Difficulties occasioned by, 224 
Essentials in, (Skinner), 166 
Function of, 223 
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Oil(s), Mineral, Transformer — 

for Oil switches, (Skinner), 157 
Precautions requisite in ’Storing 
and Using, (Skinner), 156-7 
Sulphur Compounds in, 225 
“Transil,” its properties and 
Disruptive Strength, 154-5 
Viscosity of, 224 
Paraffin, 

as an Impregnating solvent, 1 44 
to render non-inflammable, 145 

Melted, Disruptive Strength of, 
taUe, 151 

Ordinary commercial, relative 
Insulation Strength of, 153 

Resin, 

adulteration of, and consequences, 
153, 154 

large Temperature coefficient of, 
153 

Rosin, 

Relative Spark length in, and in 
Air, Swinton’s tests, 153 
dc table 

Variations in its Insulating quality, 
and effect of, on Gutta-percha, 

152 

Temperature coefficient of, variation 
of, 153 • 

Testing of, objections to using re- 
sistance for varying the V oltage 
in, 163 

Thin, for preliminary immersion of 
Insulating materials (Hall), 

153 

Turpentine, Disruptive Strength of, 
table, 151 
Various, 

Disruptive Strength of, (Steinmetz’s 
tests), 151 

Insulating qualities of, (Hughes’ 
investigations on), 152-3 
Oil Switches, Oils for, (Skinner,) 157 
Oil-insulated Transformers, (Fessenden), 
228 

Ovens, Drying: 

Chimney type, 247, fig., 246 
Horizontal type, 24:Q-7,figs., 245 
Hot Air, 2^2, fig., 241, 242 
Steam, ib. 

Vacuum, 14, 241, 242 et seq . , figs . , 243, 
244, 245 

Oxidation, (see also Ventilation), of 
Laminated Plates, 230 
of Linseed oil, rapid, 132, 141 


Paints, Insulating, Varnishes, and Im- 
pregnating Materials, 127 et seq. 
Essentials for reliable, 128 note, 146-7 
note 

Principal components of, 128 note 
Tests for, suggested by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 


Paper, and thin sheets of other Fibrous 
Materials, Insulating properties 
of, 167 et seq. 

Absorption of Water by, (Perrine), 29 
167-8 

as Backing for Mica, 167 
Creasing in, 194, and notes 194-5 
Disruptive Strength of, treated and 
untreated, , 168, 169 
Grain in, see Creasing, su'pra 
Varieties of, with Disruptive Strength 
and tests of : 

Asbestos, Disruptive Strength, 
(Steinmetz), 81 

Black Oiled Board, Temperature 
tests, (Glazebrook), table, 284 
Bond, 167 
Express, 167 

Disruptive Strength, 176, un- 
treated, 168, 177 
Varying Strength, in relation to 
Thickness, 10 note 
Fuller Board, 167, Disruptive 
Strength of, fig . , 8 
Plain, and Varnished do., 30, 
(Baur), table, 65 

Isolit, composition and uses of, 
114 

Japanese, 87, 167 
Manilla, 167, 169 
impregnated with Insulating Var- 
nish, as Binding material, 
195 

for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
and other papers having high 
Disruptive and Mechanical 
Strength, 167 

Temperature tests of, (Glazebrook), 
untreated, 283, with Standard 
Varnish, 284 

Mica, backed with Japanese, uses 
of, 87, 167 
Micanite, table, 86 
Ochre Brown, 169, Disruptive 
Strength of, figs., 8, 168 
Red oiled, Temperature tests of, 
(Glazebrook), table, 284 
Red rope, oiled and plain, character- 
istics of, 17 

Disruptive Strength of, uniformity 
in, 16, 17, figs., facing 16, 
168, 169, 175 

Insulation tests of, table, 16 
for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
Rope, Varnished, Disraptive 
Strength of, figs., 8, 168 
Insulation Tests of ten Varieties, 
table, 170 

Waterproof Board, Temperature 
tests of, (Glazebrook), table, 
284 

Pali Rubber Tape, Disraptive Strength 
of, (Holitscher), 240, fig., 
239 
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Parafl&n, {see also under Oil(s)), as an 
impregnating Solvent, 144 
Disruptive Strength of, tests of, 
(Baur), table ^ 53 
Varnish, see Dielectrol 
Wax, 118, 196 

Parshall, H. P., Rule formulated by, for 
Thickness of Armature Insula- 
tion, 1 1 table 

Suggestions by, for Testing Specifica- 
tions, 268 

Peck, J. S., on the function of Oil in the 
Transformer, 223 

Perrine, Dr F. A. G., on the Absorption 
of Moisture by Wood and Paper, 
28 

on the Insulation of Magnet Wires, 
Cotton and Silk Spun yarn, 
69-71 

Picein method of Testing, results of, on 
various Insulating Materials 
and on Micanite, (Walter), 43 
et seq.^fig., 46, table ^ 48, 91-3 
Pins in Electrical Tape, dangers of, 237 
Porcelain as an Insulating material, 119 
Tests of, and of “ Lava,”/^., 123 
Portable Testing set, 21-2, fig.^ 23 
Potential Strains, effects of, on Dielec- 
trics, (Thomas), 261-3 
Practical Commercial application of 
Insulating materials, specially 
to Electric Machinery, etc., 
Bibliography of, 273-7 
Presses and Rollerh for Micanite, 261-2, 
figs.^ 252 Plate 

Presspahn, nature and virtues of, 167 
Disruptive Strength of, oiled, un- 
treated, and with Standard 
Varnish, 11, 169, 174, figs., 
168, 169, 171, 172, 173, 283, 
table, 173 

for Slot-linings, 192, 193 
ShellacVl, in making up a compound 
Coil, 196 note 

Soaked in Transil Oil, as Insulator for 
Transformer, 224 mte 
and Standard Varnish, Temperature 
Tests of, (Glazebrook), table, 283 
Presspahn Mica, how made, 199 
Disruptive Strength of, in Tube form, 
199 

as Slot-lining, 195, for Slot Insulating 
Tubes, how treated, 266, figs., 
252 

Uses of, 93 

Protection of Insulations from Soldering 
Acid, 146 

Psychiloid, Insulating material for 
Bushings, etc., its base, 111, 
construction and alleged ad- 
vantages and uses, 112 
Disruptive Strength of, 113 
Properties of, and of Litholite, table, 
113 


Rayner, Mr, experiments by, on 
Insulating materials, 282 et 
XiTcevi 

Recklinghausen, Dr Max von, on the 
effect of Temperature on 
Mineral Insulators, 36 note 
on the Factors influencing the Pro- 
erties of Insulating Materials, 
uring work, 56-7 
on the Properties Essential in Insulat- 
ing Materials, 4 note 

Resistance, {see Dielectric and Disruptive 
Strength), objection to the use 
of, for varying Voltage, in teats 
of Insulating Oils, 163 

Roburine, as an Insulator for Bush- 
ings, etc., 117, properties of, 
113 

Rosin and Ammonia, as protection for 
Insulation from injury by 
Soldering Acid, 146 

Rubber, see also Gutta-percha, Hard, and 
India Rubber 

Insulating material of, unsuited to 
Transformers, 224 
Tape, drawbacks of, 239-40 

Pali variety, Disruptive Strength 
of, (Holitscher), 240, jig., 
239 


Samples, see Electrodes, and Frame for 
holding 

Scott, C. F., on Transformers, 222 
Segments, see \mdcr Commutator 
Shape of Electrodes, see Electrodes 
Shears for cutting Insulations, 248, and 
see Plate I. 

Sheet- Iron, “Insuline” for coating, 
232-3 

Silicate of Soda, {see Asbestos and), with, 
fine Mica to plug Segment 
cavities, 126 note 
Silk spun yarn, 69, 70 

Cost of wire so covered, figs., 74, 75, 
76, table, 77 

Difficulty connected with, 77 
Thickness of, 212 

Wire covered with, in relation to the 
Space factor, 210 

Skinner, C. E., Electrical Apparatus of, 
for Testing Disruptive Strength 
of Oils, 159-61, fig., 161, pre- 
cautions necessary in using, 
161 et seq., subsidiary tests, 
163-6 

on Electrodes and Plates best suited to 
Tests of Insulating Materials, 
12-13 mte 

on Energy Losses in Insulating 

Materials, ^7 et seq. 
on Erratic Action of Insulating 

Materials under Tests, 13 note 
on Oils as Insulators, 155-7 
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Skinner, C. E. [continued ) — 
on Transformer Oils, 156, 223-7 
on Oils for Oil Switches, 157 
on Test for Moisture in Oils, 166, fig., 
165 

Slate, as Insulating material, essentials 
in, 119 

Slot{s), see also Armature Slots 

Area, total, space occupied in, rela- 
tively, by Copper and Insula- 
tion, 208-9, 208, 210 

Designs, 209, 211 
Space factors for, 210, 212, 213, table, 
212 

dependence of, on the Voltage, 
fig. and table, 213 

Insulating Tubes, manufacture of, 
266-8, fig., 252 
Insulations, 

Mica for, 195 

Thickness, for various Voltages, 
Parshall’s rule for, 11, 12, table, 
11 

Trimmer for, 248, fig., 249 
Lining, 

Grain in Paper to be followed in, 194 
Materials for, in order of Toughness, 
192 

Micanite, when suited for, 195 
Tubing, unsuited for, 198 
with Bound and Rectangular "Wires, 
comparisons of, figs., 201, 204, 
205, 206, tables, 202, 203 
Wedges, wooden, care requisite with, 
193-4 

Soldering Acid, effects of, on Insulations, 
how met, 146 

Solvents for Impregnating materials, 142, 
144 

Space Factor, The, 201 ct seq. 

in Armature Slots, 201-13, figs., ib. 
Conditions governing, 201, fig., ib. 
in Conductors, in relation to arrange- 
ment, 203-5, 206, fig., 204 
Definition of the term, 201 
Dependence of, on Voltage, (Kando), 
fig. and table, 213 
in Field Spools, 213 et seq. 

Insulation in relation to, 208, fig. 
and table 

Silk-covered wire in relation to, 
210 

Spark gaps or lengths, 
in Air, [see “Electrical Breaking 
Strength” of), and Various 
Oils, Hughes’ Tests, 152, Swin- 
ton’s Tests, table, 153 
and Variously Shaped Electrodes, 
Oompagnie de F Industrie’s 

Tests, figs., 33, 35, talle, 34; 
Baur’s results, tables, 50, 51 ; 
Steinmetz’s tests, figs., 78, 80, 
tables, 82 ; see also Jig., 
266 


Spark gaps or lengths [continued ) — 
in Testing Sets, Jigs., 17, 19, 20 
Walter’s unit, in the Picein drop test, 
44, his proposition concerning, 
45 

Specific gravity of the various materials 
mentioned, see under each name 
Specification(s) for Insulation, 260 et seq. 
for 500- Volt Tramway Motor Armature 
Slots, 195-7 
Spools, see Field Spools 
Spun yarn, [see Cotton and Silk do.), 
definition of, 69 note 

Standard Varnish and all other varnishes, 
see Varnishes 

Standards, see Engineering Standards 
Committee 

Standardisation Committee, see American 
Institute of Engineers’ 

Stanley Manufacturing Co., Testing sets 
made by, 19 

Static Strains in High Tension circuits, 
(Field), QQ-S, figs., 67 
Steens, Mr, on Testing of Insulating 
materials for Disruptive 
Strength, 6-7 note 

Steinmetz, Dr C. P. , law formulated by, 
for Variations of Energy Loss 
due to Variation of Voltage, 
63 

on the Disruptive Strength of Insulat- 
ing Materials, 1^ et seq., figs., 
78, 79, 80, tables, 81, 82, 151 
on the Influence of Moisture on Insul- 
ating Materials, 29-31 note 
Strains, [see Dielectric, Potential, and 
Static), various causes of, 260 
Surface Leaking, influence of, on Insul- 
ating Materials, 64 

Surface Smoothness in Insulating Cloths, 
importance of, 11, 178-9 
Swinton, A. C., Tests by, on relative 
Spark lengths in Air and Rosin 
Oil, 153 cfe table 

Symons, H. D., [see note, p. 27), cited on 
Aetna material, 118 
Berrite, 141, m,fig., 184 
Exclusion of Air films, 10 note 
Linseed Oil, 141 note 
Litholite, 113, 116, 117 notes, table, 
113 

Mineralite, 117 note 
Presspahn, 176, fig., 174 
Psychiloid, 112, tests by, 113 (SotaUe, 
117 note 

Roburine, 113, 117 
Thickness of Varnish, 130 note 
Yellow Oiled Cloth, tests, fig., 
187 


Talc, [see Lava), uses of, 145 
Tank, Dipping, 246, 258, figs., 253, 
254 
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Tapes and Bands, 234 et seq., essentials i 
concerning, 237, uses and names, , 
238, modes of manufacture, ; 
238-9 i 

Cotton, (Jaconet), 195, how used, 196, 
197, 238 : 

Park Rubber, Disruptive Strength of, '' 
(Holitscher), 240, 239 | 

Taping Machines, 234 et seq.^ with figs, in i 
text, and in Plates ; 

Temperature : 

Coefl&cient, large, of Oils, (Hall), 
153 

Effect of, on Celluloid, 188, table, 189, 
191 

on Cellulose, 36~7 
on Cloth, 183-4 
on Cotton, 37, how met, 88 
on Drying Insulations, 244 et scq. 
on Insulating Materials, 34 et scq., 
61, 260 

on Insulation of Armature Cores, 

9 

in Electric Light works, under work- 
ing conditions, 39 note 

Tests, of Insulating materials, (Glaze- 
brook’s), 280-2, tables, 283-4, 
figs., 281 

Thickness in relation to, 9, fig., 8, 
see notes 9-10 

Variations of, due to Variation of 
Stress, (Skinner), 57 et seq. 

Loss due to, (ib.), 61 

Terminal Blocks, etc., Insulating 
Materials for, 104 seq. 

Tenninals of Transformers, see Trans- 
formers 

Testing, Test, Tests : 

for Dielectric Strength, recommended 
by the Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs., 
'264, table, 265 

on Disruptive Voltages, (Steens), 6-7 

Hike 

Drying of materials before, 14, 241 
et seq. 

Electrical, of Oils, 152 
of Liquid and Viscous Insulating 
materials, 158 etseq. 

Electrodes for, {see Electrodes), Plates 
giving beat results in, (Skinner), 
12-13 note 

of Insulating materials, see Celluloid 
and others u?uler names 
Erratic action of the same under, 

13 notes 

Essentials in, (Ilolitscher), 12 note 
Influence of the Method of, 34 
Influence of the Shape of Elec- 
trodes, see Electrodes 
Method described in The Electric 
Generator, 15, table, 16, figs., 
facing 16 

Heed for precision of Statement 
as to, 6 


Testing {continued ) — 

of Insulating materials {contiimed')-— 

“ Over-potential,” objections to, 
(Thomas), 261 

Paints, suggested by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 

Picein method, (Walter), 43 et seq., 
fig., 46, table, 48, 91-2, table, 91 
on Spark lengths in Air, etc. , 
(Swinton), 153 

Specifications, suggestions for, (Am. 
Inst. Elec. Engrs.), 263, 
(Parshall), 268-9, (Thomas), 

269- 70 

Time, {see Voltage do. infra), by 
the Dielectric Mfg, Co. on 
Insulating Material, 40 
Varnishes, best mode of, (Holitscher), 
146 

Voltage Time Test, inadequacy of, 
(Thomas), 260 

Testing Apparatus, appliances and sets, 
manufacturers of, etc., \^,figs., 
18-23, 2S9,fifis., 265-8 

Connections for, X<7-> 17 

Precautions requisite in, (Thomas), 

270- 2 

Testing-rooms on the Continent, 21 
Thermostat, Kohler’s, described by Stein- 
metz, 23-4, 24 

Thickness : 

of Armature Insulation, ParshalPs 
rule for, 11, table, ib. 
of Celluloid, as affected by Tempera- 
ture, 191 

in relation to Disruptive Strength, 17, 
18 cfc note 

of Express Paper, varying strength 
in relation to, (Symons), 10 S 
note, 11 

in relation to Insulation, (O’Gorman), 
9-10 7iote 

of Mflgnet wire coverings, tcMe, facing 
74 

of Presspahn in relation to Disruptive 
Strength, (treated and un- 
treated), 171, 176 

in relation to Temperature tests of 
Insulating Materials, 9, fig., 8 
Varying, effect of, 41 
Thomas,?. H., on -Abrupt Charge and 
Discharge Phenomena, and 
their effect on Insulating 
Materials, 66 
on Brush discharges, 64-5 
on Effect of Heating during work, on 
Insulating Materials, 58-9 ds 
notes 

on Effects of Potential Strains on 
Dielectrics, 261-3 

on Objections to “Over-potential” 
tests, 251 

on Precautions requisite in Testing- 
apparatus, 270-2 
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Thomas, P. H. {contimoed ) — 

Suggestions by, for Testing Speci- 
fications, 269-70 
on the Voltage Time test, 260 
Thomson, Dr, curve obtained by, of 
the Disruptive Strength of 
Oiled Canvas, 186, 182 

Thomson, Prof. Elihu, on the effect of 
Temperature on Cellulose, 36-8 
Time tests, (see Voltage do., under Test- 
ing), duration of, in experi- 
ments, effect of, 40, figs., 16 
and facing 16 

Tools and Accessories employed in 
Insulating, 248 et seq. 

Tramway Motor Armature Slots, 500- 
V olt, Insulation Specification 
for, 195-7 
Transformer(s) : 

Cooling of, 223 
Core, Insulation of, 220 
Core Loss in, 227 

High-Voltage, American tests for, 228 
phenomenon observed in certain, 

227- 8 

Insulation of, 220 ei seq. 

English and European tests for, 
lowness of, 229 

Insulating materials for, essentials in, 
224 

Oil in, and Oil for {see also Oil) 
Advantages of, 221-2 
Function of, (Peck), 223 
Mineral, {q. v. ), the best for Insulat- 
ing, 156 

Oil -insulated, (Fessenden), 228 

Scott on, 222 

Size of, increase in, 222 

Terminals, for High-Voltage, test for, 

228- 9 

for Testing uses, 19-24, figs., ib., 255, 
256, 257, 258 

Viscosity of, (Skinner), 221 
and Waterproofing Compounds, effect 
of, on, 226 

“ Transil ” Oil, see Oils 

Trimmer, for Slot Insulations, 248, fig., 
249 

Tubes, and Tubing, see Micanite, and 
Slot Insulating 

Turpentine, {see also Oil), as a Solvent 
for Impregnating materials, 
142 

ITintaitr, see Gilsonite 

Variation, see Temperature, and 
Voltage 

Varnish(es) : 

in relation to Cotton and Silk Spun 
yarn covered wires, 77 
Effect of, on the Insulating properties 
of Paper and Fibrous materials, 
167 seq. 


Varnish(es) {continued ) — 

Effect of, on Oil as an Insulating 
material, (Farrington), 95-7 
Impregnating, Fessenden’s suggestions 
as to, 142-6 

Insulating, essentials in, 127 et seq. 
Functions of, 127 note 
Methods of applying to Cloth, 
180-2 

Linseed in, 129 

Objections to, 131-4 note, 141 
Linseed Oil Varnish, see Dielectric, 
under 'Various, infra 
Sticking, source of trouble in making 
Micanite Tubes, 199 
Testing of, Holitscher’s methods, 
146 

Suggestions on, by The Electrical 
Engineer, 147 

Various, comparative tests of the Dis- 
luptive Strength of materials 
impregnated with, table, 143 
Names of, uses, etc. : 

Armalac, 233 
Collodion, 142, 232 
Copal, 131 note, 136, 139 note, 
251 

Core Plate, 231-2, tests of, 232 
Dielectric, 139 
Dielectrol, 139 
Empire, 140 
Insuline, 232 
Japan, 142, 230 
Shellac, defects in, 129, 139 
notes, 230 

Specific gi-avity requisite for 
Micanite building, 251, keg 
for mixing, 251 
Standard, Temperature test of, 
(Glazebrook), 283, 284 
Sterling, 129 
Specific gravity of, 130 
Various grades of, 130-1 
Zinser, 251 

Varnished Cloth and other fabrics, see 
under Cloth, Paper, etc. 

Ventilated Apparatus, Linseed oil uii- 
suited to, 132, 141 
Field Spools, 216, 218,^^., 217 

Ventilation, its aims, 218, 220 

Verband Deutscher Elektrotechniker, re- 
commendation of, as to Insula- 
tion Tests, 266-8 

Viscosity, see Oil(s) 

Viscous Insulating Materials, see Liquid 
and 

Voltage(s), 

Breakdown, the equivalent for, used 
by Walter, 44 

recommended for Apparatus Tests, 
(Am. Inst. Elec. Engrs.), 265-6, 
tables, ih. 

Time Test, inadequacy of, (Thomas), 
260 



"Voltage(s) [continued ) — 

Yaria-tion of, variation of Energy Loss 
due to, law for, formulated by 
Stein met z, 63 

Tulcabeston, Disruptive Strength of, 
Steinmetz’s tests of, 81 
Yulcanised Fibre, preparation of, and ad- 
vantages claimed for, 116-7 
Tiilcanite, Disruptive Strength of, 1 18 


■Walter, Dr, criticism by, on Baur’s 
law for “electrical breaking 
strength,” and law proimsed by 
himself, 51 -3, tuMcs^ 52 

Definition of Disruptive Strength 
proposed by, 45 

on Mica and Micariite, 90 ot seq., 
tahk, 91 

on the Shape of Electrodes as influ- 
encing Tests of Insulating 
materials, 32-3 


Walter, Di [continmd ) — 

Tests of Disruptive Strength of In- 
sulating materials, by tho' 
Piccin-drop methods, 48 et seq., 
fig,, 46, table, 48, 91-3 

Water*, also Moisture), in Oi], figs,,. 
154, 155 

Waterproofing Compounds, Action of, on 
Transformer Oil, 226 

Water-repelling and Waterproof character 
of Asphalt and Coal Tar baas' 
compounds, and of Linseed, 
226 

Weicker, .sec Baur 

Wire Strippers, 248 <C\//by. 

Wood, Absorption by, of Water, 
(Porrine), 29 

Objections to nsenif, in Armature Slots,, 
and selection, etc., nf, for Slf>t- 
wotlges, 193 

Wood and Filirous materials. Linseed oil 
the best for iniprogiiating, 157 
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